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r AAD | 
EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, | 
LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
commence a Course of LECTURES on GEOLOGY on Friday 
morning. January 27th, at Nine o’clock. They will be con- | 
tinued on each succeeding W: ee! and Friday at the same | 
hour. Fee, 21. 12s. 6d. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


N a LADIES’ EST. ABLISH MENT, where | 


the comforts of home are united with strict ‘attention 
to mental acquirements, there are a few VACANCIES. bao 
house is situate in the immediate vicinity of one aang -park and 
Hampton Court. Terms, 20 to by guineas. An Articled Pupil 
is required to fill the vacancy of a clergyman’s daughter, who 
has now finished her third Fears ; terms 60 guineas, one-third 
payable annually. 

Address Mrs. Brooks, Orme House, Hampton, 8. W. 

_ Professors attend the establishment. 


= 
UMBOLDT FOUN NDATION for PHY- 
SICAL SCIENCE and TRAVELS. 

Members of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science are requested to take notice, that the Subscriptions to 
the Humboldt Foundation, which were commenced at the 
Meeting in Aberdeen, in consequence of a letter addressed by 
the Berlin Committee to HfS Roy al Highness the Prince Con- 
sort as President of the Association, are now in progress, and 
that General Edward Sabine, one of the Trustees of the As- 
sociation, has consented to act as Treasurer. 

General Sabine will, therefore, receive Subscriptions (by 
crossed Cheque or Post-oftice Order), if addressed and made 
payable to him, at his residence, 13, Ashley-place, Westmins- 
ter, S.W., and will return Receipts by post, for the sums 

aid. 

A List of the Subscribers will be prepared and issued. The 
Subscriptions already announced, of which the greater part | 
have been received, amounted to between 600/. and 7007. 

Gentlemen not being Meimbers of the Association, who de- 
sire to subscribe to the Humboldt Foundation, may, if they 
think fit, forward their Subscriptions to General Sabine, who 
has kindly undertaken to transmit them to Berlin, and will 
duly acknowledge them. 

JOHN PHILLIPS 
Assistant General Secretary to the British Association. 
_Oxford, Jan. 1, 1860. 




















rus painful 2 ‘APPEAL i is by two young 


Actresses (sisters), the sole support of a widowed 
mother and sisters. Their abilities and exertions had placed 
them in high repute, but they have lost all their wardrobe and 
every requisite for their pertormance, value over 3002, all 

gained by years of saving. This renders them unable to get 
their living. They can give unexceptionable references of 
respectability. This calamity compels them to solicit imme- 
diate ASSISTANCE to relieve their present severe distress, 
and to implore some lady to mare some left-off garments. 
Letters or parcels to Miss (’. WINTER, care of Mr. Pitt, 
Stationer, 8, Lower Ranelagh-street, Pimlico. 


A®tTH UR GRANGER’S CHEAP 


_ CARDS and STATIONERY, 308, High Holborn. 


YOTICE of REMOVAL.—Mr. J. H. 
DALLMEYER, Optician, Son-in-Law, and sole Suc- 
cessor inthe Astronomical Telescope Department of the late 
Mr. Andrew Ross, begs te announce that he has REMOVED 
from 2, Featherstone-buildings, to No. 19, Bloomsbury-strect, 
W.c. 














HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of 
“Tennyson's Idylls of the King;’ bei Miss Kavanach’s 
Two Sicilies;" “Dr. Livingstone’s Africa; “Adam Bede 
and many other Books, are now on Sale at Buii’s Lisrar Y, 
at greatly reduced prices. Catalogues sent post free on appli- 
cation a 
BULL: S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


ONDON NEWSPAPERS.—The Times, 
with impressed stamp, 28s. 6d.. blank, 26s. per quarter, 
clean copies, posted on the evening of publication. Post, 23s. 
Herald, 2\s.; Chronicle or Advertiser, 2%s.; Daily News, 13: 
postage free.” Times, second day, 198. 6d. ‘Orders or answers 
required must be prepaid.—JAMES BARKER, 19, Throg- | 
morton-street, London, E.«" 


B OOKB INDING.—BOOKB INDING 


Executed in the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, 











GROLIER, and ILLUMINATED—in every style of sn- | 


perior finish, by English and foreign workmen.—JOSEPH 
ZAEHNSDORF. English and Foreign Bookbinder, 50, 
Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W.C, 


ASHBEE and DAN GERFIELD, 
A LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS and PRINTERS | in 
COLOURS, ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and ENGRA- 
VERS on WOOD and COPPER, No. 22, BEDFORD-STREET, 
COVENT-GARDEN. 








Estimates given for the I lustration 0 of Periodical and other r 
publications. 


APER and ENVELOP ES, the cheapest | 


honse in the kingdom.—Useful cream-laid note, five | 


quires for 6d.; super thick do., five quires for 1s.: commer- 
cial do., 3s. 6d.” perream : superthick cream envelopes, 6d. per 
100; large blue do., 4s. 6. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s. 6d. ; straw 


aper, 2s. 6d. ; sermon, 4s.; foolscap, 6s. 6¢. per ream ; black- | 


ordered note, five quires for 1s.; copybooks, 12s., 18s., and 21s 
per gross. A really good steel pen, 1s, Sd. per gross. A sample 
packet, containing upwards of fifty specimens of paper and 
envelopes, together with ilustrated¢ catalogue, sent (post free) 
for six stamps. Orders over 20s. carriage paid to =e country 
Copy address — PART RIDGE and COZENS. Manufac- 
we Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, 


Estab! ished twenty r years. 


CCIDENTS of every kind and from any 
cause Insured against by ‘an Annual Payment of 3/. to 
the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1000/7. at death, or 62. weekly for injury. 
ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN of those insured is injured 
yearly by accident of some description. 
No Extra premium for Members of Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
No charge for Stamp Duty. 
For Terms, Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Provincial 
Agents, the Railway Stations, and at the Head Office 
This Company alone, without union or seaalgamation with 
any other Company, has paid in Compensation 53,0007. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., Secretary. 
Ottice, 3, Old Broad-street, E.C. 











RYSTAL PALACE.—Arrangements for | iis day, post 8vo. 7s. : 
C week ending Saturday January ¢ oath. | GOLDIERS ‘ana their SCIENCE. By 
Monday.—Open at 9. Tuesday to Friday.—Open at 10. Captain BRABAZON, R.A. 
Admission, ls. Children under twelve, 6d. London: Jonny W. PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 
Saturday.—Open at 10. Concert. Admission, 2s. 6d. | ~~ - ‘ aa mama 


Children, 1s. tecently published, 


The Picture Gallery remains open. Orchestral Band and HE CAREER and CHARACTER of 
Great Organ Performances daily. General Sir CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, ( onqueror 
The Camellias, Hyacinths, Primulas, and other plants are in | of Scinde: a Lecture delivered at Leeds. By WII LLIAM 
full bloom throughout the Palace. MACCALL, Author of “The Elements of Individualism. 
Sunday, open at 1.30 to Shareholders gratuitously by tickets. TRUELOVE, 240, Strand, London. 


> 4 I POLYTECHNIC ~NEW EDITION OF “INGOLDSBY,” IN TWO VOLS. 

v OYAL INSTITUTION # Just ready, in 2 vols. ba > , Ng sae aoe by Cruikshank, 
L (CB CONS ch, &e., 

Patron, H.R.H. the PRINCE CONSORT. 4 d 0 Sy a 2 
Exhibition of CHILDE’S SPLENDID NEW PHANTAS- | | | ‘HE ING OL D SB y LEGENDS; 

MAGORIA, with novel effects. Daily, at Half-past Two, and Or, Mirth and urvels. 

Llalf-past Seven. London: RieHarp BENTLEY, New Burlington-street ; 
Lecture by E, V. Garpner, Professor of Chemistry, on the And all Booksellers in ‘rown | and Country. 

PHILOSOP HY of MAGIC ' "TANG Es . 

Exhibition of the BEAUTIFUL COLOURED FIRE THE ITALIAN COMPLIC a, THe CAA 

CLOUD. 6 

. ar Now ready, . post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
Illustrations of SCOTTISH BALL: ADS, by ANGus Fatr- - 

BAIRN and the Misses BENNETT HE CONFESSIONAL: a View of 
The OXY-HYDROGEN MIC ROSC OPE. Romanism in its Actual Principles, Aims, and Work- 
Lecture by Mr. Kine, “SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS.” | ings; drawn up chiefly from Authoritative Papal Sources, and 
DISSOLVING VIEWS—India and China. earnestly recommended to the dispassionate consideration of 
New CHROMATROPES, Christendom. By JOHN R. BEARD, D.D., Author of “The 
DIVER, DIVING BELL. &c. &c. &c. People’s Dictionary of the Bible,” &c., &c. 

Open daily from Twelve to Five; Evenings from Sevento Ten. | London: Smupkix, MAgsHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


YOYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT- _ _ In vo. Sixth Edition, price 1s. 6d 
GARDEN.—Under the Management of Miss Louisa HE METHOD of DIVINE GOVERN- 
Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. MENT, PHYSICAL and MORAL. By JAMES 
Fifth Week of the great Pantomime. M‘COSH. LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
Public opinion universally pronounces this elegant enter- | Queen’s University for Ireland. 
tainment unrivalled. The crowded audiences that nightly “ Aloof from any difference of opinion, and though I have 
honour its representations attest the fact, and authorise the | as yet only read the work in part, it appears to me worthy of 
management to announce itsrepetition. No charge for Booking | the highest encomium, not only from the excellence of the in- 
or Box-keeper's Fees. Grand Morning Performance, on | tention, but for the ability with which it is executed. It is 
Wednesday, at Two 0 clock, concluding by Half-past Four. refreshing to read a work so distinguished for originality and 
On Monday, T mendey, Thursday, and Saturday, Mellon's | soundness of thinking, especially as coming from an authorof 
Opera of VICTORINE. Messrs. Santley, Henry Hoigh, H. | our own country.”—Sir William Hamilton. Bart. 
Corri. G. Honey, Walworth, Miss Thirlwail. and Miss Parepa. SUTHERLAND and Knox, Edinbargh. SrmpxrN, MARSHALL, 
On Wednesday and Friday, THE CROWN DIAMONDS, and Co., London. 
in which Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr W. Harrison will make CNET HF EA pet, pee 
their reappearance. Conductor, A. Mellon. ‘To conclude with "sy MBOLISCHE ‘SS ENGLISCH- DEUTSCHES 
PUSS IN BOOTS: or, Harlequin and the Fairy of the Golden FORTERBUCH. — 
Palms. Messrs. W. H. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Barnes, | Just published, in ae. price 6s., cloth, with about 850 Wood- 
Talliens, Clara Morgan, Infants Lauri, French artistes, Mme. cuts and nine Lithographic Plates, 


Pierron, Mdlle. Lequine, Pasquale. and Mons. Vandris. % "4 NC ‘1 r 
‘The Pantomime written by J. V. Bridgman. Scenery | HE : SY MBOLIC ANGL( )- GERMAN 
by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin: arranged and produced VOCABULARY. In which the most useful and com- 
by Mr. E. Stirling. Stalls, 7s.; Private boxes, to hold four ma words are taught by — on Sa from the 
persons, from 10s. 6@. upwards; Dress circles, 5s.; Amphi- Vocabulaire Symbolique Anglo-Francais,” of L. C. Ragonot. 
theatre stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.: Amphitheatre. Is. Stage | Edited and revised by FALCK-LEB AHN, Ph. Dr., author of 
Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, Mr. Edward Bhetianse in One Volume,” &c. 
Murray. | “A work at once novel and ingenious in its plan.”—Morning 
——- Advertiser. Ti 
+ x “ The idea is most ingenious and effective.” — Western Times. 
IOYAL EXCHANGE F IN E ARTS “The very best book for a student of German that we have 
GALLERY, 24, Cornhill—Mr. MORBY begs to state | ever met with.”—/Hull Advertiser. 

' 4 * | ove G y (in ec vit ; ry “ha Ty 

that he has opened the above Gallery (in connection with his RAGONOT’S VOCABULAIRE SYM BOLIQU E 


‘raming Establist at 63. Bist ate-st Within) fi — “ nn oe pts - o 
the SALE of GUARANTEED PICTURES, and can offer ANGLO-FRANCAIS. 7th Edition, auch improved, #0. 5, 
Rneohmans Of . clot 

Specimens of- London: Lockwoop and Co., Stationers’-hali-court, E.C. ; 



































Bright Elmore Le Jeune Rowbotham 

W. Bennett W. Etty Maller Shayer, sen. and Davip Nu "TT. am Strand. 
Old Crome ‘rith Mutrie G TAN 

Tacs Tae Mutrie | JVANS'S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. 
W. Collins W. Hunt M‘Kewan Manufactured by BOOSEY and SONS, London. 
Geo.Chambers Holland Niemann The extraordinary merits of these Instruments and their 
Cobbett Hemsley O'Neill | remarkable superiority over all other Foreign and English 
Clater Halle W. Oliver Whymper Harmoniums are ackuowledyed in the followi ng testimonials, 
Duttield D. Hardy S. Perey Wainewright | received from the most distinguished living Musicians. 
Dukes FE. Hughes A. Provis H. B. Willis From Professor Sterndale Bennett.—*I have the greatest 
D. W. Deane Hayes T. S. Robins FE. Williams | pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your improved Har- 
Danby A. Johnston Rossiter Wood, &c. { monium. The instrument you left with me I enjoyed playing 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices | 00 extremely, and several professional friends who saw and 
is carried on as before, at 63, Bishopsgate-street Within. heard it at my house agreed with me entirely in considering 
—_______. | your improvements very striking and valuable, I must con- 
| fess that I had before entertained some prejudice against 
] ea E Q UA ARTERLY RE VIE Ww | this class of instrument, from its monotonous character, but 
No. CCXIIL, is Published THIS DAY, which you have now completely removed.” 
CONTENTS : From M. W. Balfe, Esq.—* 1 was truly delighted yesterday 
Australian Colonies and Supply of Gold. listening to your new Harmonium. I think it perfec tion, and 
2. Inventors of Cotton-Spinning Machines. feel quite sure of your carrying all before you with it.’ 
China and the War. From W. 7. Best, Esq., Organist of St.George's Hall, Livérpool. 
The Roman Wall. “The improvements made by Mr. Evansin the construction 
Religious Revivals. —_ of Harmoniums are important and of great value. One ot 
Cowper—His Life and Works. these instruments, with two claviers and a pedal board, would 
Reform Schemes. ° | be a much better substitute for the Organ in a drawing- 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. room than the ordinary Chamber Organ with four or five 
stops.” 
4) ’ r From Alfred Mellon, Esq.—* T have much pleasure in giving 
, Be TLEY Ss QUARI ERLY REVIEW. you my opinion upon your Harmonium ; itis the best instru- 
| ment of the kind I have ever heard.” 
Is ae uae Prices of E H i 1 = 

CONTENTS: rices of Evans’s Harmoniums, with single row of keys, 

The Coming Political C: ampaign. 

The Ordnance Survey. 





NP euRE 





from Ten to Forty-four Gaineas, in Oak, M ahogany, or Robe- 
| wood ; with two rows of keys, from Forty-five to One Hun- 
| dred Guineas. Full particulars, free by post, from the Manu- 


*. Modern English, = Booser and Sos. Holies-street._ 

& eee MUSICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Ye * bs le aa 

7. Greek Literature. ALFE’S ALBUM FOR 1860. Contain- 
| 8. John Stuart Mill on Liberty. ing 14 new Songs, Duets, and Trio, superbly bound and 


Lord Dundonald. | jllustrated, One Guinea. 


_London: RI HARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 7 
— ppaeieccearcaa | THE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM 
HE LEADER and SATURDAY ANA- | for 1860, 5s. Containing 12 néw Operatic Airs and Dances, 
LYST, a Weekly Review and Record of Political, | beautifully bound, and with illustrated title-pages. 
Literary, and Artistic vente: consisting of entirely Original LAURENT’S ALBUM FOR 1860. 7s. 6d. Con- 
Articles and Essays. writers of the highest ability in their 2 Dance trom 
various pursuits. Published every Saturday in time for the page th ner and b+ gilt sal pe, 


morning mails, with a Friday Evening edition in time fox the | an 
comatty mails.’ Price 5d.; stamped, 6d. ; a quarter, 6s. 6d. per CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ NEW ALBUM for 
| 1860. A most elegant book, gilt edges. containing 24 of the 


Ottice, 18, Catherine-street, W.C. Order of any Newsvendor, | Sy 4 s best songe wih choruses and accompaniments, large 
ais - a te re 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. MY u Pt 
BUPTER'S READING and SPELLING THE OPERATIC ALBUM. price One Guinea. 


» Containing 100 gems from the most popular modern Operas 
in EASY GRADATIONS, upon an entirely Original | ¢, pianoforte, superbly bound and illustrated in colours. 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT 
WORDS, complete with preface by J. W. Davison, 4d 
portrait, 7s. 6d., crimson cloth, gilt edges. 





Plan, by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Mono- 
syllables. Forty-sixth Edition, 1s. 6d. boun 
BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL ‘ SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 232nd Edition, 1s. 6d. bound. ‘ 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With En-| BOOSEY’S NATIONAL; DANCE BOOK, 
gravings. Thirt y-sixth Edition, 6d. | 2s. 6d. Containing 100 of the best Reels, Strathspeys, 201 
Sorkin and Co., WurrraKker and Co., Loneman and Co,, | Dances, &c., for Pianoforte, in fancy cover. 
Hamitton and Co., London; OLIVER and Boxp, Edinburgh; | Any of theabove post free from Bossy AND 
and all other Booksellers. | street, London. 
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“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR."’—SHAKESPEARE, 
No. XL. of ALL THE YEAR Rowunp, published 28th January, price 2d., will contain the First Journey of 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, 


AN OCCASIONAL SERIES OF JOURNEYS. 


BY 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


In addition to WILKIE COLLINS'S New Story of THE WOMAN IN WHITE, and other articles of interest. 
Office, 11, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C.; also 193, Piccadilly, W. 





Now ready, small post Svo. illustrated by the Brothers DauzreL, price 6s. cloth, elegant, gilt edges, 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY: 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
By CHARLES and MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 


“ We will our celebration keep 
According to my birth.’’—Shakespeare. 


*,* It has been the aim of the Authors, while more directly appealing to the sympathies of the young, to render 


the book, by the introduction of poetical and classical allusion interspersed with graceful quotations, not unwel- 
come to the tasteful and imaginative reader of maturer years. 


London: C. LOCKWOOD and Co., 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 





NEW EDITIONS OF 


WORKS USED IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


NOW READY. 





LATIN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
A NEW 
PHRASECLOGICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 
AND 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
By C. D. YONGE. 

Part I. Part II. 
English-Latin, 9s. 6d. Latin-English, 7s. 6d. 
Or the whole Work complete in One Volume, strongly 
bound in roan, 15s. 

“ A very capital book, either for the somewhat ad- 
vanced pupil, the student who aims at acquiring an 
idiomatic 
the language. 
only really useful—Anglo-Latin Dictionary we ever met 
with.”’—Spectator. 


IL. 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE WORLD. 
From Marathon to Waterloo. By Professor CREASY. 
Ninth Edition, with Plans, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“Tt was a happy idea of Professor Creasy to select for 
military description those few battles of which, in the 
words of Hallam, ‘a contrary event would have essen- 
tially varied the drama of the world in all its subsequent 
scenes.’ The decisive features of the battles are well 
and clearly brought out, the reader's mind is attracted to 
the world-wide importance of the event he is consider- 
ing, while their succession carries him over the whole 
stream of European history.’’—Spectator. 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


New Edition, in Six handsome Volumes, 
Portrait to each. 

“Mr. Bentley has now issued the last volumes of a 
well-timed reprint of a work to which every Englishman 
may turn with pride and satisfaction. Defoe’s ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe’ led many a lad to run away to sea, and we 
are sure that the introduction of this cheap edition of 
‘James's Naval History’ into our school libraries may do 
much towards inducing our boys to embrace the navy as 
a profession.’ —Notes and Queries. 

“No library, public or private, can be said to be com- 
plete without this work.”—Leader. 


Iv. 
THE STORY OF ITALY. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.’’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“An account of all the most important events in the 
history of Italy from the earliest periods. All who may 


30s., with a 


desire to obtain information upon the principal events | 
which have happened in Italy could not do so more | 
readily, or with greater pleasure, than by consulting the | 


ages of this useful, agreeably-written, and well-timed 
ittle work.’’—Odserver. 


Vv. 

SELECTIONS FROM WRITINGS OF 
RICHARD WHATELY, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
8s. 6d. 

“ This volume contains the pith, the cream, the choice 
bits of Archbishop Whately’s writings. One of his 
great charms is his style, as clear as that of Cobbett and 
Paley.” —Atheneum. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Professor CREASY. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“An admirable summary of knowledge, which every 
well-educated Englishman ought to possess.”’—Literary 
Gazelte. 


} 
| CROMWELL. 


atin style, or the adult with a knowledge of 
It is the best—we were going to say the | 


Fep. 8vo. 5s., or bound in calf, | 
1. 


8 
GUIZOT’S LIFE OF OLIVER 


Crown 8yo. 6s. A New Edition. 
“No one has drawn Cromwell’s character with the 
same truth as M. Guizot. His acquaintance with our 
| annals, language, customs, and politics, is altogether ex- 
traordinary.”’—Quarterly Review. 


vu. 

Price 4s. Seventh Edition, with Nineteen Illustrations, 
| SERMONS IN STONES; 
Or, Scripture Confirmed by Geology. 

By DOMINICK M‘CAUSLAND, LL.D. 

The object of the Author in this work is to prove that 
the Mosaic narrative of the Creation is reconcileable 
with the established facts of geology ; and that geology 
not only establishes the truth of the first page of the 
Bible, but that it furnishes the most direct and sensible 
| evidence of the fact of Divine inspiration, and thereby 
authenticates the whole canon of Scripture. The word 
of God is thus authenticated by his works. 

“ One of the most popular books published within our 
recollection.” —Belfast News Letter. 


1x. 
DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES AND SECTS, 
From the Earliest Ages of Christianity. Third Edition. 
In One handsome Volume, 8vo. 12s. 


| By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, Incumbent of St. Peter’s, 
Birmingham ; Author of “The History of the Early 
and Later Puritans,"’ &c. 
“ It supplies a want long felt by the student.”’— Morning 
"ost. 


“The best book on the subject in our literature.”— 
Athenceum. 


x. 

LECTURES ON PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY ; 

Or, Earth and Man. Small Svo. 2s. 6d, 
By ARNOLD GUYOT. The only unabridged Edition. 
“We have never seen the science of physica! geo- 
graphy explained with greater clearness and elegance.” 
—Atheneun, 
XL 

MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE 
| CHARACTERS. 
By A. LAMARTINE. Three Volumes, lis. 
“As a sketcher of historical scenes and of historical 


~ 











| characters, no living author is capable of greater or more | 


| Successful efforts. 
of illustrious portraits, drawn in bold and striking style, 
and glowing with life-like feeling and expression.’— 
| Literary Gazette. 


XII. 
THE PRIMARY PRINCIPLES OF 
REASONING. 
A Delineation of the Primary Principles of Reasoning. 
By ROBERT BOYD KIDD, B.A., 
Perpetual Curate of Botley, Suffolk. Post 8vo. és. 


“ I know the most eminent logicians existing, and I do 
not know Mr. Kidd’s superior.”’"—Archbishop Whately. 


THE ANDROMACHE OF EURIPIDES. 


intended to be read asa first Greek Play. By the Rev. 


oe Ch. Ch. Oxon. Second Edition. 
8. 6d. 
“ Every passage of the text is illustrated with an ex- 


In these volumes we have a gallery | 


} 


With a ee and questions at the foot of each page, | 


J. EDWARDS, M.A., and the Rev. C. HAWKINS, | 
Post 8vo. | 


| tent of erudition which renders the work of incalculable | 


| value to the student.”’—Zducational Times. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—— ae 


MR. W. H. RUSSELL’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth, 


Y DIARY in INDIA. With tinted 
Illustrations. 
From “Tue Tres.” 

“We commend ‘My Diary’ freely to our thoughtful country- 
men. Itis far more important in a political and prospective 
sense than as a record of personal adventures or a series of 
photographs of Indian warfare. It has both of these attrac- 
tive features; but its views of our Indian policy are the grounds 
on which we regard it as so important to the English public.” 





THE BEST SCHOOL ATLASES. 
Price 12s. half-bound, | Price 5s. 6d. half-bound, 
_“ “a pa Ty 
HE COLLEGE 7} HE JUNIOR 
ATLAS. 43rd Thou-! ATLAS. 18th Thou- 
sand. With Thirty-three | sand. With Seventeen Co- 
Coloured Maps. | loured Maps. 

New Editions of each of the above are now ready, contain- 
ing the undermentioned improvements, viz.: in EUROPE, the 
insertion of every railway, and the rectifications of Political 
Boundaries, owing to the treatics of Paris and Villafranca., 
In AsIA, the new Russian Boundary in the Amoor; the Boun- 
daries of the two new Indian Presidencies, and the result of 
recent surveys. In AUSTRALIA, the discoveries of Sturt, Bab- 
bage, Warburton, Gregory, and the North Australian Expe- 
dition. In AFRICA, the labours of Barth, Livingston, Burton. 
and Speke. In AMERICA, the Explorations of M‘Clintock and 
other Arctic Travellers; the new Colony of British Columbia; 
and the United States’ acquisitions from Mexico. 





USEFUL HANDBOOKS. 
Price 5s. cloth, 
IGHTS and WRONGS: a Manual of 
7 Household Law. By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, 
un. 
And, price 2s. 6d. each, cloth, 
WE ARE GOVERNED; or, the 


HOW 
By ALBANY 


Crown, the Senate, and the Bench. 
FONBLANQUE, Jun. 

HANDY BOOK of CRIMINAL LAW, ap- 
licable to Commercial Transactions. By W. CAMP- 
3ELL SLEIGH, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 

at-Law. 

HANDY BOOK of PARISH LAW. By 
W. A. HOLDSWORTH, Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
“The Law of Landlord and Tenant.” 

HANS BUSK on the RIFLE and HOW to 
USEIT. New Edition, with additions and illustrations. 





NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
HE BOY’S PLAY-BOOK of 
SCIENCE. By JOHN HENRY PEPPER, of the 
Polytechnic and Crystal Palace. With 470 practical 
Woodcuts, illustrating almost every experiment. 6th 
Thousand, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

2, WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, and 
EXPLOITS of TWO SCHOOLBOYS. By the Rev. 
J.C. ATKINSON. The 6th Thousand. With Illustra- 
tions by HARRISON WEIR. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


3. THE BOY VOYAGERS;; or, The Pirates 
of the East. By ANNE BOWMAN, The 5th Thou- 
sand. With Illustrations by Harrison WEIR. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHEAP LITERATURE. 
In continuation of the 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS, 
Which is now Complete, the Publishers will, on the Ist 


7 


of February, issue Part I. of 


(THE SPECTATOR, Revised Edition, 
with Notes. 

This standard work, without which no person's library can 
be said to be complete, and which has been considered as a 
model of English literature, will be completed in about 
Twenty-one Fortnightly Sixpenny Parts, each 96 pages ina 
Wrapper, the whole forming a handsome work in four 
Prospectuses and Specimens gratis 





volumes, each 500 pages. 
on application. 





HANS BUSK’S RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 
In boards, 1s. 6d. with fancy cover, 
IFLE VOLUNTEERS, and HOW to 
DRILL THEM. By HANS BUSK, Author of 
“ The Rifle, and How to Use it,”’ * Navies of the World,”’ 
&c. Anentirely New Edition, enlarged and improved. 
With additional Illustrations. 





THE NINTH EDITION, WITH LARGE MAP AND 
PLATES 


In fep. Svo. price 2s. boards ; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HE ARCTIC REGIONS and POLAR 
DISCOVERIES during the Nineteenth ae 
including Captain M‘Clintock’s Expedition. By P. L. 
SIMMONDS, F.R.G.S. This volume is a complete 
digest of every expedition to the Arctic Regions during 
the Nineteenth Century, including the recent one of 
Captain M‘Clintock, _— 


In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 400 pp., with 200 practical 
Illustrations, 
EAMANSHIP and NAVAL 
ROUTINE. By A. H. ALSTON, R.N., Lieut. 
H.M.S. “ Excellent.” Comprising, in detail, the fitting 
out of a Man-of-War—the management under all cir- 
cumstances at sea—and the employment of lier resources 
in all cases of general service. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, 
Farringdon-street. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
snscliipants 
TRAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA, 


with the Narrative of a Residence in MOZAMBIQUE. 
By LYONS M‘LEOD, Esq., late British Consul at 

ozambique. 2 vols. with Map and Illustrations. 
21s. 


HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY IV., 
King of France and Navarre. From numerous ori- 
inal sources. By Miss FREER, Author of ‘The 
Lives of Marguerite d’Angouléme,” “ Elizabeth de 
Valois,” “Henry IIIL.,”’ &c. 2 vols. with Portraits, 
21s. bound. [Just ready. 


POEMS. By the Author of“ JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” “A Life for a Life,” &¢c. 1 vol. 
with Steel Engravings from Designs by BIRKET 
Foster. 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 

“We are well pleased with these poems by our popular 
novelist. They are the expression of genuine thoughts, feel- 
ings, and aspirations, and the expression is almost always 
graceful, musical, and well coloured. A high, pure tone of 
morality pervades each set of verses.""—Spectator. 


A REVIEW of the CRIMEAN WAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. JOHN ADYE, C.B., late Assistant 
Adjutant-General Royal Artillery. Svo. with Maps 
and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1860. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort; and cor- 
rected throughout by the Nobility. 29th Edition, 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, hand- 
somely bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


“ Lodge’s Peerage” is acknowledged to be the most com- 
plete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an 
established and authentic authority on all questions respect- 
ing the family histories, honours, and connections of the titled 
aristocracy, no work has ever stood so high. It is published 
under the especial patronage of Her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, and is annually corrected 
throughout from the personal communications of the 
Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made 
in its proper place to the date of publication, an advantage 
which gives it supremacy over all its competitors. For its 
authority, correctness, and embellishments, and the beauty 
of its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to 
the high place it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and 
the Nobility. 


THE WOOD RANGERS. By Captain 
MAYNE REID. (From the French of Louis de 
Bellemare.) 3 vols. with Illustrations. 

* One of those fascinating narratives of adventure, in which 
Capt. Mayne Reid himself is excelled by no living writer.” — 
Spectator. 

“A book that reminds us of the old fascination which was 
wont to envelope us when we encountered a new volume of 
of Fenimore Cooper.’’—John Bull. 


LETHELIER. A Novel. 


DERING, Esq. 2 vols. 


LUCY CROFTON. By the Author of 

** Margaret Maitland,” &c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

“This is a charming novel. The characters are excellent, 
the plot is well-defined and new, and the interest is kept up 
with an intensity which is seldom met with in these days. 
The author deserves our thanks for one of the most pleasant 
books of the season.” —/erald. 


PICTURES of SPORTING LIFE and 
CHARACTER. By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


By E. HENAGE 


“*This book should be in the library of every gentleman, 
and of every one who delights in the sports of the field. It 
forms a complete treatise on sporting in every part of the 
world, and isfull of pleasant gossip and anecdote.” —Herald. 


SEVEN YEARS, By JOLIA KAVANAGH, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 
* A good and ennobling book.” —Ziterary Gazette. 


THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. GREY. 
Author of “The Gambler’s Wife.” 3 vols. 
[Just ready.] 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. New and 
Cheaper Edition, Revised, with 4 Portraits, price 5s. 
bound. Forming the Eighth Volume of Hurst and 
BLACKETT’s STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDI- 
TIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


Volumes also published in this Series, 5s. each. 
1. SAM SLICK’S NATURE and HUMAN NATURE, 
2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 
3. The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
4. NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 
5. A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
6. ADAM GRAEME of MOSSGRAY. 


7.SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 
INSTANCES. 





ON MONDAY NEXT. 
THE 


BISHOP OF EXETER’S LETTER TO THE BISHOP OF LICHFIELD 


On Legalising Marriage with the Sister of a Deceased Wife. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


THE CONGRESS AND THE CABINET 


BY LORD NORMANBY, 
IS NOW READY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


SIR JOHN WALSH 
ON THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF THE REFORM ACT OF 1832 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 




















THE COURT OF ROME AND THE GOSPEL 


With Preface by Mr. LAYARD, 
IS NOW READY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


CATHOLIC ITALY: ITS INSTITUTIONS AND SANCTUARIES, 
By CHARLES HEMANS. 
Part I. ROME AND THE PAPAL STATES. 
Sold by ANGIOLO GARINEI, Via Mercato Nuevo, Florence. 











THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Edited by W. M. THACKERAY. 


No. I. (for January, 1860) is now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and at all Railway Stati i 
with Two Illustrations and Map. eee 
CONTENTS, 

1, Framley Parsonage. Chap. I. Omnes omnia bona 5. Father Prout’s Inaugurative 

dicere. Chap. IT. The Hramley Set, and the Chal- “ Vanity Fair.” . ne Ee See 
i monn Set. bess III. Chaldicotes. | 6. Our Volunteers. 
2. The Chinese and the ‘‘ Outer Barbarians.” ; 7 A Man of Letters of the Last Generation 
3. Lovel, the Widower. Chap. I. The Bachelor of ' $ The Search for Sir J. Franklin (from the Private 

Beak-street. : Journal of an Officer of the ‘* Fox.’’) 
4. Studies in Animal Life. 9. The First Morning of 1860. 

10. Roundabout Papers. No. I. Ona Lazy Idle Boy. 


WILD SPORTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THE HON. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY, 


Having returned from his visit to the Prairies (made exclusively for THE Frexp), he will this day commence 
a narrative of his experiences and exploits in the columns of 


THE FIELD, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S NEWSPAPER. 


To be continued weekly. 
Mr. BERKELEY’S experiences in the Far West have been very varied ; his success in 
And other wild animals has been unprecedented. 
THE FIELD is devoted to a record of Sports, Pastimes, Natural History, and all Country Pursuits. 
Published weekly, price 6d.; or a copy in return for seven stamps. Subscription, 73. 7d. per quarter ; 15s. 2d. half 


yearly ; 30s. 4d. per year. 
OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





iD 











In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 40s. 


THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR, 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


BY CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 


With Portraits, Plans, and Maps. [This day. 





ELFIE IN SICILY. 
THE HALLOW ISLE TRAGEDY. 


[On Monday. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. 


OLD LEAVES, 


GATHERED FROM “HOUSEHOLD 
BY W. HENRY WILLS. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


[This day. 








WORDS.” 


(This day. 
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DEAN AND SON’S 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW 
YE 


uch ee 


COMIC BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Plain, 1s.; Coloured, 1s. 6d., boards, 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY SEEN 


ee Panorama. By W. ROWBOTHAM. 
Is, ; Coloured, 1s. 6d. 


RANDOM $ SHOTS at ALL KINDS of GAME. 
Fancy Wrapper. A Comic Picture Annual for every Month, 
on Stone. By W. ROWBOTUAM. Bound in boards as 
Panorama. 

Price 2s. 6d.; Coloured, 8s. 6d., boards, 

ECHOES: a Comic Book of Plates. Companion 
to “ Shadows.” By J. V. BARRET. 

In imp. 16mo, price ls. boards, 

FUN and FROLIC; or, Parlour Amusements for 
the Young. A book for all Homes, Full of Illustrations. 
Iluminated cover. 

aw Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 

VIC TORI A DANSE DU MONDE, Quadrille 
Preceptor, with all the latest dances. 

_DE AN and Son, 11, Ludgate- hill. 


NC yal 16mo. ‘cloth gilt, gilt edges. 3s. 6:7. 
QPRI RING BUDS, SUMMER FLOWERS, 
AU TU MN LEAVES, and WINTER BERRIES; a 
beautiful Present for all Seasons By Mrs. UPC HER 
COUSENS. With 6 full-page Illustrations printed in oil 
colours by oe r’s process. 
In royal 16mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES of a SUNBEAM, and other Tales, 
in Verse. By Miss GROVE. With Engravings by Birket 
Foster, Frontispiece by CLAYTON, and Illustrated Title-page 
by RicHARD DOYLE. 

In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

NOTABLE WOMEN, and the Story of their Lives 
and Characteristics. By Miss CLAYTON. A oon for 
Young Ladies. LDeautifully illustrated with 16 full -page 
Illustrations. 








In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
REMARKABLE MEN: their Lives and Adven- 
tures. A Book for Boys. By M.S. COCKAYNE. With 16 
full-page — itions, 
srown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6:2. 


In « 
MINISTERING WOMEN; or, the Heroines of 


Missionary Enterprise. Edited by the Rey. Dr. CUMMING, 
Author of * The Voiees of the Night,” &c. Illustrated with 8 
full-page Illustrations, by B. CLAYTON. 

— 8yo. feap. cloth gilt, 5s. 

DU R wD ALE; or, Woman’s Duties and Woman’s 
Wort Tale of ¢ = at interest, founded ontruth. By Mrs. 
UPC HE i COUSEN 

n feap. 8vo. 2s. ; or 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


NEW BOYS’ BOOK by M. H. BARKER (the | 


Old Sailor).—THE FOU R P.’s: viz., Piety. Prudence, Pa- 
tience, and Perseverance; or, the Fortunes of Frank. <A Tale 
of the Sea. With Frontis € 
full-page Wood Engravings by J. V. Barret. Just the book 
to make boys wiser, better, and happier. 


In feap. 8vo. 2s.; or 2s. 672. cloth g 


GOOD and BAD; or, a ayy the Evening 






Twilight, a Book of Tales for Girls. By Miss ANNA MARIA | 


SARGEANT, With 8 [Justrations, 
In royal 4to. 1s, 6d. plain; 2s. 6d. coloured, 


DEAN'S DELIGHTFUL PIC TURE-BOOK for 


HAPPY HOURS. With nearly 100 Coloured Pictures, and | 


Verses to each Picture, by JAMES BISHOP. 


In demy 18mo. cloth tet 3s., Bible Companions for the | 


Young, First Series, 


SCRIPTURE TEACHINGS for the YOUNG. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, of Finsbury | 


Chapel. A good Sunday Reading-book for the SF With 
4 Illustrations, and F rontispiece in Colours, by B. CLAYToN, 


The FAMILY DOMESTIC HOUSEKEEPER'S 
ACCOUNT-BOOK. Adapted for any Year, and any Time 
of the Year. In a very attractive cover, printed in Colours, 
Dr AN and Son, a, and Peers, 11, Ludgate-hill, 

ondon, 


J ust ‘publishe¢ a, 


Ne IW LAWS of the SESSIONS 
of 1859. 

PATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES for 
1859, comprising all that are required for use in the Office, 
omitting the merely formal Statutes, with explanatory Notes, 
and a copio us Index. A small volume for the bag or pocket, 

rice 7s. 6d. cloth; 9s. half-bound; 10s. bound in calf. By 
VILL 1 AM PATERSON, E 8-4 Barrister-at-Law. The vols. 
from 1852 to this time may still be had. 

The FOURTH EDITION of SAUNDERS’S 
MILITIA LAW, with an eo? of the new Statutes of 
this Session, price 10s. 6d. cloth, By T. W. SAUNDERS, 
Esq., Recorder of Dartmouth. 

SAUNDERS’S POLICE ACTS, with the new 
Statutes of this Session, price 5s. 6d. cloth. 


GOODWIN’S LAW and PRACTICE of the 


PROBATE COURT, with the new Act of this Session, and 












all the Rules and Orders, price 9s. cloth. By W. C. GOOD- | 


WIN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Law Times Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


MAGISTRATES will find the following 
WORKS very useful to them : 

POWELL’S NEW PRACTICE of EVIDENCE, 
Second Edition, with all the Cases to this time. By E. 
POWELL, Esq es Law. Price 12s. cloth; 13s. 6d. 
half-calf; 14s. 6d. calf 

The MILITIA LAW, Fourth Edition, with all 
the New Statutes. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq. Price 10s. 
cloth; lls. 6d. half-calf; 12s. 6d. calf. 

The COUNTY and BOROUGH POLICE ACTS. 
By the same. Price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

The SUMMARY JURISDICTION in LARCENY, 
with the LAW of LARCENY. By E. W. COX, Esq., Re- 
corder of Falmouth. Price 5s. 6d. 

WOOTE'S LAW of HIGHWAYS. By W. 
FOOTE, Esq., of Swindon. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Any of the above sent by post free on transmission of a post- 





eftice order for the amount, payable to John Crockford, Law | 


TIMEs Office, 19, Wellington-street, North, Strand, or by order 
through any bookseller. 


2 and Illustrated Title, and five | 


TRUBNER AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EE. DICTIONARY Y OF ENGLISH 


ETYMOLOGY. 
By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. 
| Vol. I., embracing letters A.to D. 8vo., pp. XxXiv. 508, 
cloth boards, price 14s. 

‘* Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed 
light reading ; but no intelligent man were to be pitied 
who should find himself shut up on a rainy day, ina 
lonely house, in the dreariest part of Salisbury plain, with 
no other means of recreation than that which Mr. 
Wedgwood’s Dictionary of English Etymology could 
afford him. He would read it through from cover to 
cover ata sitting, and only regret that he had not the 
| second volume to begin upon forthwith. It is a very 
| able book, of great research, full of delightful surprises, 
| arepertory of the fairy tales of linguistic science.”— 
| Spectator. 
| In crown Svo. cloth boards, price 3s. 6d. 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS, 

By J. R. LOWELL. 
Reprinted from the last American Edition with the 

sanction of the Author. 

Newly Edited, and accompanied with a Preface, 
| BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS.” 
“But for real unmistakeable genius—for that glorious 

fulness of power which knocks a man down at a blow, 
and then makes him rush into the arms of the knocker 
down for sheer admiration, and swear eternal friendship 
with him for sheer delight, the ‘ Biglow Papers’ stand 
alone.’ —Extract from Editor's Preface. 


REYNARD THE FOX, 
|] AFTER THE GERMAN VERSION OF GOETHE. 
sy THOMAS J. ARNOLD, Esq. 
“ Fair jester’s humour and merry wit 
Never offend, though smartly they hit.” 
| With 70 Illustrations, after the celebrated Designs by 
WILHELM Von KAULBACH. 
| Royal 8vo. 
| Printed by Clay, on toned paper, and elegantly bound 
} in embossed cloth, with appropriate Design after 
| Kaulbach, richly-tooled front and back, price 16s. ; 
Best full morocco, same pattern, price 24s. ; 
Or neatly half-bound morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, 
Roxburgh style, price 18s. 
“We do not see how this volume can, inits way, be 
| excelled,—Saturday Review. 


| 


(Eulenspiegel Aedibibus.) 

| THE 

| MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES AND 
RARE CONCEITS 


OF 
MASTER TYLL OWLGLASS. 


Edited, with an Introduction, and a Critical and 
Bibliographical Appendix, 

By KENNETH R. H. MACKENZIDE, F.S.A. 
With Six coloured full-page Illustrations, and Twenty- 
six Woodcuts, 

From Original Designs by ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
| Price 10s. 6d. bound in rembossed cloth, richly gilt, with 
appropriate Design ; 

Or neatly half-bound morocco, gilt top, uncut, 

Roxburgh style. | 
‘A volume cf rare beauty, finely printed on tinted | 
| paper, and profusely adorned with chromo- -lithegraphs | 
and woodcuts, in Alfred Crowquill’s best manner. 
| Wonderful has been the popularity of ‘Tyl Eulen- 
| spiegel.’ . . . surpassing even that of the * Pilgrim’s 
| Progress.” *— Spectator. 
“A book for the antiquary; for the satirist, and the 
historian of satire ; for the boy who reads for adventures’ | 
sake ; forthe grown person, loving every fiction that has 
character init. . . . The book as it stands is a welcome | 
piece of English reading, with hardly a dry or tasteless 
morsel in it.’’—Athenceum. 
“It will delight young and old; and the careful, 
artistic, and humorous designs of Mr. Crowquill will 
equally please the children, both of large and small 
alent. Altogether, we cannot doubt its popularity, 
especially as a Christmas gift.’’—Leader. 

“There are, indeed, few languages in Europe into | 
| which the adventures of this arch-mystificator have not | 

been translated. . . . The bibliographical appendix 
| which the editor has added to the volume will be of great 
interest and value to those who are curious in researches 
| of that kind.”’— Critic. 

“This can hardly fail to become one of the most 
popular among the books of the winter season.”— 

| Yorning Herald, 


| 





Recently published, a Second Edition of 


THE TRAVELS 


AND 
SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


With 50 Original Illustrations (Ten full-page coloured 
Plates and Twenty Woodcuts), by 


ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


| Crown 8vo., ornamental cover, richly gilt front and back, 
price 7s. 6d. 











| TRUBNER and C9., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


POPULAR ELEMENTARY WORKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 
T r 
D. NUTT. 
—— a — 
LATIN.—By the Rev. C. H. ADAMS. 

LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Eton and E dward the Sixth Latin Gram- 
mar, neatly bound in cloth, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar ; 
with a Lexicon and Notes. Sixth Thousand, 12mo_, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK.—By the same Author, 

GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the ar- 
rangement of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. 
WORDSWORTH’S Grammar ; witha Lexicon. Second 
Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the ar- 
rangement of the Rev. C. WORDSWORTH’S Gram- 
mar; with a Lexicon and Appendix. Ninth Thousand, 
12mo. cloth, 3s. éd. 

Now complete, neatly bound in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 9s. 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK; with 
Prolegomena, Notes, and References, for the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. 


*,* The Parts may still be had separately. St. Matthew, 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s. 6.3 St. Luke, 2s; 


St. John, 2s, 
GERMAN. 

OLLENDORF’S NEW and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Trans- 
lated (unabridged) from the Original French Edition, 
by HENRY W. DULCKEN. 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
Key to Ditto, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GERMAN EQUIVALENTS for ENGLISH 
THOUGHTS. By Mme. BERNARD. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

FIRST READING BOOK, being a Selection 
of German Tales and German Poetry, with Notes and 
Dictionary. By the Rev. Dr. H. STEINMETZ, Bedford 
Grammar School. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6:7. 

THE ACCIDENCE of GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR: showing, ina simple tabular form, the inflections 
of the various parts of Speech. By the same Author. 
19mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

GERMAN EXERCISES; for the Use of 
Beginners, to enable them to Write and Speak the Ger- 
man Language with correctness and fluency ; witha Key. 
By the same Author. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GR “oo AR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, 6s. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
READER. Ninth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES adapted to the 
tules of hisGerman Grammar. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, 3s. 

TIARKS’ KEY to Ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, 


with Reader and Exercises. Eighth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 


3s. 6d, 

ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING- 
BOOK. Adapted to the Use of Students by Dr. A. 
HEIMANN. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S FIRST GERMAN READING- 
BOOK. With Notes. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S' FIFTY LESSONS on _ the 
ELEMENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, Second 
Edition, revised. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANS- 
LATING ENGLISH into GERMAN. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 





HEIMANN’S DECLENSION of GERMAN 
SUBSTANTIVES. Svo. sewed, 1s. 

The MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 
tionsin English, French, and German, with Rules for 
Pronunciation, a copious Vocabulary, a Selection of 
Familiar Phrases, Letters, Tables of Coins, Weights and 
Measures, &c. By Dr. BARTELS. Squarelémo. cloth. 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

The MODERN LINGUIST in ENGLISH 
and GERMAN (only). 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BUNGERS GERMAN TALES and 
POETRY. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

BUNGER’S GERMAN TRAVELLING 
CONVERSATION, Second Edition. Square 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK. 
on an entirely New Principle; a Story by FRANZ 
HOFFMAN, literally translated, with copious Gramma 
tical Notes, Explanations of Idioms, and an Elementary 
German Grammar. Second Edition. Cloth, ds. 

. FRENCH, 

SCHOPWINKEL’S ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE on FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. By 
0. C. ANGOVILLE, French Master at Winchester 
College, Third Edition. Thick vol. 12mo. roan, 6s. 6d. 

MANIER’S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE and 
WORD BOOKS, after the plan of the Abbé Bossut. 
32mo. stiff wrapper, 1s. 6/7. each. 

MANIER’S FRENCH READER. In Two 
Parts. 32mo. cloth, 2s. 

*,* These little books will be found extremely useful to 
beginners and students of the French language. 

BARTELS’ MODERN LANGUAGE; or, 
Conversations in English and French, followed by Models 
= ~~ ae Letters, Tables of Coins, ke. Pocket size, 2s. 

oun 





London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 
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Now ready, corrected to the present time, 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 
bound, the twenty-second edition, 


EOGRAPHY HISTORY: selected by a 


Lady, for the use of her own children. A new and 
revised edition. 

London: LONGMAN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co. 
and Co.; Wuirraker and Co.; J. and F. H. 
Hovctston and Wricur; C. H. Law; J. 8. Hopson: Teae and 
Co.; HALt and Co, ; Preer and Co.: and ReLre BROTHERS. 


CORRECTED, AME NDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. carcfuily corrected and revised, price 24s, cloth, 


a 
LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: adapted 

to the English Student. With great Additions and Improve- 

ments, by C. A. FEILING, German Master at the Royal Mi- 

litary Academy, Woolwich, and the City of London School; 

Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor of German at the London Uni- 

versity College ; and JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 

Also, Just published, new and cheaper edition, 

An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for Younger 
Students, Travellers, &c. sv J. OXENFORD and C, 
FEILING. Royal ismo. price 7s. 6d. strongly bound, 

London: Wurrt AKER and Co,, DuLAu and Co., and D. Nutr. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &e. 
y HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN- 
NOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. New and revised 
edition, 12mo. price €s, strongly bound in roan, 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of ROME. New edition, 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
strongly bound in roan. 
WHITTAKER’S 
HISTORY of GREECE, 
strongly bound in roan. 
No editions of these works are genuine except they have the 
name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co., on the title-page. 
London: WHittal Ek and Co., Ave Maria- lane 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFIF’S METHOD of LEARN- 


ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE 
in six months. 


1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
In two Parts. Part 1, Eighth Edition, price 12s. 8vo. cloth. 
Part II., Fourth Edition, price 12s. 8vo cloth. The parts sold 
separately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff's method adapted 
to the German, containing a new system of facilitating the 
study of the German declensions, and rules on the gender of 
substantives. New edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORPF. 
8vo. Eighth Edition, cont: dining a treatise on the gender of 
French 'substantives, and an additional treatise on the 
French verbs. Price 12s. cloth. 


3. ADAPTEDto the ITALIAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. Il. G. OLLENDORFF. 8vo. 
Fourth Edition, price 12s. cloth. 

4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written ex- 
presslv for the English Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo. Price 12s. cloth. 


KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, 
and GE RM. AN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. 
each, cloth lettered. 

it is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method tonotice, that these aretheonly English editions 
sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any other totally 
inadequate for the purpose of English instruction. and for the 
elucidation of the method so strongly recommended by Captain 
Basil Hall, and other eminent writers. They should be ordered 
with the publisher’ $name, and, to prevent errors, every copy 
has its number and the author's signature. 
The above works are copyricht. 
Wuittaker and Co., and Durav and Co., 
and to be had of any bookseller, 


M*: KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL and 
a CLASSICAL WORKS. d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 2 vols. 12mo., new ed.. cloth ii 0 
The volumes are sold separate ly, 7s. each, 
HISTORY of GREECE. 12mo., new edition, cloth ...... 6 6 
HISTORY of ROME. 12mo., new edition, cloth ....... 6 6 











IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 


New edition, 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 


London: 



















QUESTIONS on the HISTORIES. 12mo., each ove 0 
HISTORY of INDIA. 8vo., cloth ........ icmattrecsnse 8 O 
HISTORY of the ROMAN EMP IRE. 12mo., “second 
edition, cloth . ies on m € 8 
MYTHOLOGY of “ANC I T G :REEC EB ‘and. TTALY. 
8vo., new edition, cloth - 6 
THE MYTHOLOGY ABRIDGED. 18mo., new a 
bound... sidae 40 
OVID'S FP ! TT. “With Notes and Introduction. "Second 
edition, 8vo., cloth ...... im @ 4 








THE CATALINA and JUGURTHA of SAL i: piatvichonine 
Notes and Excursus. Post 8vo., cloth.. aes 6 6 











TALES and POPULAR FICTIONS Woovtents, fep. 

8vo., cloth ...... ans 6 6 
ELEME NTARY. HISTOR Y 0 mE NGL AND. "]2mo., 

new edition, bound ...... ine om 6 @ 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of “GRE E Cc E. ‘Temo., new 

edition, bound ....... acceetaseesmvenstemmen © © 





ELEMENTARY HISTORY “of ROME 
edition, bound ....... aad 3 6 
These works are end at | the e chief public ‘gehools, and by 

the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably adapted for 

private and self-instruction. 
London: Wuirraker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


~~ CORREC TED TO THE LATEST ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Thick 8vo., price 12s. bound 
OYER 


“lomo. ., new 





and DELETANVILLE’S 

FRENCH and ENGLISH, and ENGLISH and FRENCH 
DICTIONARY, with numerous additions. corrections, and 
improvements, by D. BOILEAU and A. PICQUOT. A new 
edition revised, and the orthography corrected to the latest 
decision of the French Academy. 

London: LoneMAN and Go.; SmrKryn and Co.: 
and Co.; WuHITTaKER and Co.; 
F. H. Rivinctoy; 
TON; Houisron and Co.; D. Nutr; E. P. WILLiaMs: 
and Co.; Siri, ELDER, and Co.; 
P. RoLanpi; TEGG and Co,; T. FELLOWE . Law: 
C. DoLtMAN; Pirer and Co.; WILLis and SOTHERAN ; w. 
ALLAN. Edinburgh: OL IVER and Boyp; and A. and C. BL ACK. 


Recently published, in foolscap 8vo. price » 12s. 6d. cloth, an 


HAMILTON 
Durat and Co.; J. and 
E. HopGson; L. Bootu; STEVENS and Nor- 
HALL 
yong and Co. 








12s. 6d. cloth, anew 
edition entirely re-edited and considerably enlarged, of 


DICTIONARY of the TERMS USED 

in MEDICINE and the COLLATERAL SCIENCES. 
By R. D. HOBLYN, A.» 
Scientific Terms,” &c. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


.; SIMPKIN | 
RIVINGTON; | 


M., Oxon, Author of a ** Dictionary of 








PERRD'S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
New edition, 12mo. 2 

1. PERRIN’S NEW and 
LEARNING the SPELLING and PRONOUNCIATION of 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By C. GROS. 

Thirty-third edition, 12mo.. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 

2. PERRIN'S ELEMENTS of FRENCH CON- 

VERSATION: with Familiar and Easy Dialogues. By C. 


GROS. 
New edition, 12mo., price 2s. cloth, 

3. PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES. 
et corrigée par C. GROS. 

LoneMaNn and Co.; HAwiton and Co.; Wairraker and 
Co.; Simpkry and Co.; Dutrav and Co.; 
Wricut; J. and F. H. Rivineton; E. P. Wiritiams; C. H. 
Law; Dar ‘TON ean Co.; TEGG and Co.; HALL and Co.; and 
Vir ER and 





Revue 








“Just published, price 1s s 


YLIGHTS of PHEDO: a singular Work 
on the SPIRITS of PEACE and W AR 
WERTHEIM and Co., 24, Paternoster-row ; and 23, Holles- 
streer, C: ivendish-square, 


Just published, cloth lettered, 2s. 6:/7., post-free for 30 ‘ste umps, 
EBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE, 
containing the Elements of Grammar, with Exercises 
on each Rule in German and English, and a selection of Anec- 
dotes, accompanied by consecutive Exercises and a complete 
Vocabulary. 
’. H. CLanke. 13, Paternoster-row (Aldine Chambers). 
May be had of all booksel lers; and at Dr. LEnAHN’s Class- 
rooms, 1, Annett’s-crescent, N. 


r TATDATT 
HE COMPLETE ATLAS of ANCIENT 
and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing 225 modern, 
classical, and celestial maps, including plans of celebrated 
cities, and alphabetical index to both modern and classical 
maps, designed and arranged under the superintendence ot 


| the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, constructed 
and engraved on steel in the best manner by eminent geo- | 


graphers, with the new discoveries and other improvements 
up to the latest date. In 1 vol. strongly bound in half russia, 
with the maps coloured, price 9/. 10s.; or, bound in 2 vols., 
half morocco, price 10/.; or, without the plans of cities, li4 
maps, 7/. 7s. Smaller atlasses at 3. 3s., 12. 18., and 12s. 6d. 
Among the most important alter: ations to be found in this 
series, the publisher would desire to mention Index to the 





Classical Maps, the Map of England and Wales (geologically | 
coloured by Sir R. L. Murchison), anew Map of British Colum. | 
Arctic | 


bia and Vancouver's Island, the Discoveries in the 
Regions, the revision of the Maps of India, and of the Asiatic 
Archipelago, by John Crawfurd, Esq., 
brated * Dictionary of the Archipelago;"’ in Africa, the Disco- 
veries of Livingstone, Barth, Baikie, and others; in Austratia, 
the results of the various exploring expeditions in the north, 
south, and west: the revision of the Map of New Zealand, 
and insertion of the new provinces. 

London: E DWak DST ANFORI No. | 6, Charins g-cross, 8 SW. 


DR. CORNWELL’S 
Educational ddlorks. 


GE OGRAPHY * BEGINNERS. 
By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D. Fourth Edition. 
Price 1s. 

“ A very useful seriesof Educational Works, of which 
Dr. Cornwell is author or editor. It (the Geography for 
Beginners) is an admirable introduction. There is 





vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and | 


Dr. Cornwell has shown himself possessed of that rare 
combination of faculties which is required for the task.’ 


—John Bull. 

A SCHOOL GEOGRAPITY. By 
JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D. Twenty-seventh and 
revised Edition. Price 3s. 6d.; or with Thirty Maps, on 


| Steel, 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS, 2s. 6d., or 4s. 
Coloured. Revised Edition. Consisting of Thirty Maps 
on Steel, containing every Name found in the School 


Geography, a List of several Hundred Places, with their | 


Latitude and Longitude, and the Accentuation and Pro- 
nounciation of all difficult names. 


ALLENand CORNWELL’S SCHOOL | 


GRAMMAR. Twenty-seventh Edition. Price 2s. red; 
1s. 9d. cloth. With very copious Exercises, and a Syste- 
matic View of the Formation and Derivation of Words, 
together with Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek Roots, 
which explain the Etymology of above 7,000 English 


Words. 
GRAMMAR for BEGIN 


Thirty-fourth Edition, 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 
“We have never seen a more desirable elementary 
work.” —Court Journal. 

The YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Pro- 
gressive Exercises in English Composition. By JAMES 
CORNWELL, Ph.D. Twenty-first Edition. Price 13.6. 

“ We have seen no other work of the kind so clear, so 
well-arranged, so comprehensive, 80 thoroughly adapted 
to the practical business of tuition.’’— Scotsman. 


A KEY to the YOUNG COMPOSER. 
Price 33s. 

SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 
Edited by the late Dr. ALLEN. Tenth Edition. 4s. 

DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS ; with 
a Complete Dictionary. New Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 

The SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. 
By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and JOSHUA G. 
FITCH, M.A. Fifth Edition. Price 4s. Gd. 

“We are glad to see this revised edition of the best 
work on arithmetic which has yet appeared. It is both 
scientific and practical in the best and fullest sense of 
those terms.’’—Zondon Quarterly. 

ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. 
Price 1s. 6d. A first Course of Practical Arithmetic, 
with Inductive Explanations of the Rules. 

“An admirable first book for beginners."’—//lustrated 
News of the World. 


MARSHALL, and Co.; HAMILTON, 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. 


London: SIMPKIN, 
ADAMS, and Co. 





s. cloth, | 
EASY METHOD of | 


HovutsTon and | 


Author of the cele- | 


NERS. | 


| CARR'S NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON 


10s. 6:2. 
| CARR’S HISTORY of GREECE. 3rd edit. 7s. 6d. 
| CARR’S CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 4s. 6d. 


| *,* The NEW CL ASSICAL DICTIONARY, with 2000 
additional Names, is by “ far the mest complete of its dimen- 
sions.”’ It is indispensable to all who wish to see the pronun- 
ciation of proper names established by proof; and, being 

| furnished with the “amplest materials for refere nee and illus- 
tration, no similar work can be compared with it. 

London: SmMpkry, MARSHALL, and Co. 


~ CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S G IFT. 


EAUTIFUL POETRY : the Choicest of 


the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6. 
Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 
NEW HOLIDAY PRESENT.—With 28 Engravings, €s. 
1: x 7 DNT : 
TORIES of INVENTORS and DIS- 
COVERIES in SCIENCE and the USEFUL ARTS. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
Published by Kent and Co., Fleet-street. 
‘An interesting and well-collected book, ranging from 
pe hime desand Reger Bacontothe Stephensons.” — Athens weum. 
“No better present could be put into the hands of an intel- 
| ligent lad than these Stories.” —.Votes and (Queries. 


W. C. BENNETT'S | apaeaas 
| Price 3s 6d. clo 
ha , 
ia BY A SONG- W RITER. By 
Ww. <. BEN ETT 

A lit tle more accura Y sh, and Mr. Bennett might 
rank as the Beranger of Ens lle is a genuine poet.”"— 
Lea ler. 

* When he writes in his own simple, natural way, we have 
no song-writer who can be compared to him.’ *_TUustrated 
Tines. 

* This volume will be a welcome add 
ature of the day.” —Morning Chroniel 

* This volume ought to meet with public favour.” 

* bg writes like a true poet.” — Weekly Dispatch. 
e conceived in the purest aid most versatile vein 
of ome "—John Bull. 
BABY MAY, and other Poems on Infants. 1s. 
QUEEN ELEANOR'S VENGEANCE. | 3s. 6d. 
London: Carman and HAL, 19), Piccadilly, 
FSTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, publiée par 
une Société de Professeurs et de Savans, sous la direc- 


tion de M. Duruy, format in-12, broché, en vente: 8. d. 
La terre et homme, par my Maury. 5 









1 
gland. 


ition to the poetic lite- 


—Observer. 
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Chronologie universelle, par C. Dre -60 
Histoi ncienne, par J. Guillemin’. 40 
Histoire grecque, par V. Duruy .. 46 
Histoire romaine, par V. Duruy 3 6 
Histoire de France, par V. Duri 8 0 
| Histoire phen magni par J. A. viata 90 
| Histoire d'Italie, par J. Zeller .... a na 46 
| Histoire des Etats scandins ves, pi ur A. Getlroy 3 6 
Hiistoire des Arabes, par M. Sédillot. 40 
Histoire du Portugal, par A. Bouchot . -40 
| Histoire de la litt ‘rature -cque, par M. lerron... 4 0 
Histoire de la litt maine, par me me auteur... 4 0 


Histoire de la litttérature francaise, par M. J. Demogeot 4 0 
HACHETTE and Co., 13, King Williaum-street, London 
1 wi 


The Press have universally praised Corner’s Accurate His- 
tories, to r School and Family Reading. 

“TID ATI 1 "PhD . 

ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 

Thirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period, 

} and continued down to the present time, in addition to their 

general truthfulness as records of public national events, are 

interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the 

domestic habits, and condition of the people, in different 


epochs of their history. 


CORN 


vER’S 
3s. 6d. bound. 
cal Tabie, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
Viftieth Thousand. Plates, Maps 
and Index. New Edition, with Ques- 





CORN ER'S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. ‘I'welfth Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological 
Table, and Index. With ()uestions, os. 

i CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. 


bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 


Fifteenth Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 23. 6d. 

| bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 

Eighteenth Thousand. New Edition. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER'’S HISTORY of GREECE, with Ques- 
tions, : ‘i and Chronological Table and Index. Elever ith 
Thousa 

CORNER'S HISTORY of ROME, with Ques- 
| tions, 6d Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table 
and In Seventeenth Thousand. 

* Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of France, 
Spain and Portugal, England and Wales, Scotiand, Ireland, 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden, Germany and the German 
Empire, Greece, Poland and Russia, Holland and Belgium, 
and other countries: they are really of great worth, and might 
be read with advantage by multitudes of parents as well as 
children: the language is so simple that children must com- 
prehend it, but withal so free from childish insipidity that an 
adult may read with pleasure.”"—A fhenwum. 














Just published, price 1s., post free, 
THE VOLUNTEER’S HANDBOOK. 

* Just the book for a volunteer rifleman; containing full in- 
structions for all kinds of exercise and drill, etiquette and 
military duties, according to the latest regulations in her 
Majesty's army. Vem serviceable, very timely, and very 
cheap.—CTitic. 


Just published, price 6d. 

THE SOLDIE K'S FRIEND. With ‘Three full- page 
Illustrations, being Part I. of ** Notable Women,” a book for 
young | dies. By ELLEN C. CLAYTON. Each Part isa 
complete ti ue, in handsome einbossed cover. Part IL. ‘The 
Earnest Philanchropist."". Part IIL ** fhe Worker in Christ's 
Vineyard.” 

Companion Book to the above, for Boys, 





ADVENTURES and HISTORIES of RE- 
MARKABLE MEN. By M. S. COCKAYNE, | Price 6d. 
Part I. ‘he Hero of Waterloo.” Part LL “The Patriot 
King.’ To be completed in about Six Parts. 


On Sept. Ist will becommenced, in One Shilling Monthly Parts, 
prip ted in a superior manner on cream med paper, 
LONGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS. Charm- 
ingiy and splendidly illustrated by BirkeT Foster. No. L of 
“Hyperion,” to be completed i ‘about Five Parts; to be fol- 
lowed by “ Kavanagh.’ 
Dean and Sons, 1, Ludgate-hill, London; and of all 
Booksellers. 
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Just published, demy 18mo. cloth. . nrice 2 2s. 6d. 

ARSWOOD POST-OFFICE. By the 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.”” 

London: J. and C. Moz.ry. 6. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, demy Ismo. cloth. price 2 
rPHE WORD and the W ORK: or, the 
Harmony of Sestpare with Geological Discover! ay 
TE. 


ELIZABETH REDGR 
London: J. and ¢ . MOZLEY, . Paternoster-row. 





Just published. fep. Svo. cloth, price 2s. 


TRAIGHT FORWARD—P A'TIENCE 
HART, the DISSEMBLER. Two Tales. By F. C. LEFROY. 
London: J. and C. Moziry, 6, Paternoster-rew._ 
Just published, demy 18mo,, price 1s. 
HE BANTAM FAMILY, and _ other 
Stories. By the Author of * The Conceited Pig.” 
__ London: J. and C. Mo7t EY. #1 Paternoster-r 3 








Now ready, in fep. Sve. price 5s, cloth, 


ATHERED TOGET HE R: Poems. By 
WILLIAM WILSON, Anthor of “A Little Earnest 

Book upon a Great Old Subject, or Chapters upon Pc etry and 
Poets:” “ Such is Lite, or Sketches and Poems,” ec. 
London: LoNGMAN, Green, LonGMAN, and Ropers 





NEW EDITION OF WINTZER'S F IRST GE R MA N BOOK. 
Second Edition, in fen. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth. 


IRST GERMAN BOOK - for 









BEGINNERS. By the Rev. A. WINTZER, Ph. D., 
German Master in King’s College, London; German Ex- 
aminer at Eton College, &c. 

“A rational and scientific ‘* A successful attempt to com- 







method of imparting a sound | bine utile with duice. . The es- 


elementary knowledge... . . We sentials of grammer clear} 
highly approve of Dr. Wintzer'’s explained and ere by suit- 
book.” —Literary Gazette. able examples.” —A the ne 
___ London: LONGMAN. GREEN. LONGMAN. and Ro rs. 
t published, pp. nrice 


HISTORY of SCOTTISH “ECCL ESI- 
ASTICAL and CIVIL AFFAIRS, from the INTRO- 
DUCTION of CHRISTIANITY to the PRESENT TIME, 
By the Rev. JOHN MARSHALL. 
Edinburgh : R. Grant and Son. London and Oxford: J. H. 
and JAMFS PARKER. 





Now ready, post Svo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
HE LIVING AMONG THE DEAD: 


a Story founded on facts. By the Author of * Denham,” 


Ak THUR HALL, Virtve and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
Che sap Editic 1 2s, 6d. in antique. 
HE HOUSEHOL D" a SIR THOM AS 
MORE. By the Aut! “ Mary Powell.”’ 4th editi 
with an Appendix. 
lso, just published 
THE DAY of SM AL L THINGS. By the same 
Author. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt 
_ ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE. and Co. 


DR. CU snagenn s R c= ADINGS on the PROP HE 
This day, price 4/7., » be continued Monthly. 
XPOSIT ORY “SC RIPTURE READ- 
INGS on the BOOK of DANIEL. By the Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D., FLR.S.E. 
*,* The author has not } 
Prophecy of Daniel, but ha 


78. 6d. 





5. Paternoeter-row 





















ished any exposition of the last 
studied and lectured on it in 
the light of existing complications and events, lie is satisfied 
that it will prove interesting and instructive, 
ARTHUR HAL. Virtvr and Co.. 25, Paternoster-row, 
aEW TALE BY THE AUTHOLK OF “ER Ic, 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 1s. 4 

JULL AN HOME: a Tale of College Life. 
e By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge 

By the same Anthor, Thousand, price 6s. 6 

ERIC; or, LITTLE by LITTLE: a Tale ¢ of 
Roslyn School. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London: Loncman and Co., 
and all Bor kselle rs. 


Just published, in 12m. price 











CLASS_BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 


7 


comprehending Specimens of the most 
Prose Writers from (Chaucer to the Present Tim 
graphical Notices, Explan atory Notes, and 
Sketches of the eee of English Literature ay KR 
DEMAUS, M.A. West-End Academy, Aberde ‘en, 
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THE CRITIC. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HE LETTER which we subjoin was written by Lord Brovcuam 
to the father of the late Lord Macautay, while his son was 
as yet a promising undergraduate at Trinity College, Cambridge. It 
deserves preservation, not only as a literary curiosity, but as contain- 
ing very sound advice upon the training of an orator, by one who 
has proved himself a master of the art. It shows also that, even 
in his college days, Lord Macauay had attracted the notice of 
some at least of the leading minds of the age. We all know 
that he was not an orator in the proper sense of the word; 
and we can now only speculate as to whether he tried the great 
pleader’s receipt for oratory and found it unavailing, or had not the 
natural gifts indispensable for forming an accomplished speaker. If 
there is any point now generally agreed upon, it is that there can be 
no such thing as a heaven-born orator, and that readiness of speech 
and aptness of finding the right word can only be acquired by constant 
and unremitting labour. Doubtless, men under the influence of 
intense passion and excitement have given vent to bursts of eloquence 
which might vie with the studied compositions of the most practised 
orator; but with the exciting cause has passed away the power 
of oratory, and the speaker, who once electrified a breathless 
crowd, stammers over an after-dinner oration or an address 
to a Sunday-school auditory. Witx1am Pirr told the late Earl 
Sranuore that he had followed the advice of his famous father, Lord 
Cuatuam, and acquired the wished-for readiness by taking a book 
in Latin, Greek, or French, and translating off-hand as carefully as he 
could. To this practice Pir attributed in a great measure his 
oratorical excellence. Lord Brouauam’s “ nascent orator” has to 
do this, and something besides. He is to talk on all occasions, about 
all things—more, we should imagine, to his own profit than to the 
pleasure of his hearers. Lord Macaunay, as we know, was a most 
accomplished talker, but, nevertheless, he was not an orator; and as 
to his knowledge of Cicero or Demostuenes, we may fairly 
say that it was at least tenfold more extensive and accurate 
than the warmest admirers of Lord Brovenam (who are 
at the same time authorities on this point) will be inclined to claim 
for their favourite. The noble Lord’s knowledge of DemostHenes—if 
we may judge from his very incorrect translation of the “‘ De Corona,” 
one of the grandest as well as simplest speeches of the Greek orator 
—is scarcely commensurate with his extensive reading; and in none 
of his published writings can we detect any peculiar trace of Attic 
influence. Lord Brouauam supposes that young Macavnay knew 
every one of the great orations of Cicero by heart—a feat which 
strikes us as hyper-Herculean when we look at the four ponderous 
volumes which form Mr. Grorce Lone’s lately-published edition, 
and when we remember that that accomplished scholar laments 
the very great difliculty of many of the Roman orator’s lucubrations. 
Lord Broveuam’s kindly advice to young Macavray is doubtless 
excellent, but scarcely suflicient (as the,event proved) to turn out a 
perfect orator ; and we fancy we trace’in it exaggerations and incon- 
— which, in his more mature age, he would scarcely have 
made. 





TO ZACHY. MACAULAY, ESQ. 
Newcastle, March 10, 1823. 

My bear Friexp,—My principal object in writing to you to-day is to 
offer you some suggestions in consequence of some conversation I have just 
had with Lord Grey, who has spoken of your son (at Cambridge) in terms of 
the greatest praise. He takes his account from his son ; but from all I know, 
and have learnt in other quarters, I doubt not that his judgment is well 
formed. Now, you of course destine him for the bar; and assuming that this, 
and the public objects incidental to it, are in his views, I would fain impress 
upon you (and, through you, upon him) atruth or two which experience has 
made me aware of, and which | would have given a great deal to have been 
acquainted with earlier in life from the experience of others. 

first —That the foundation of all excellence is to be laid in early applica- 
tion to general knowledge isclear; that he is already aware of; and equally so 
it is (of which he may not be so well aware) that professional eminence can only 
be attained by entering betimes into the lowest drudgery, the most repulsive 
labours of the profession ; even a year in an attorney’s office, a3 the law is now 
practised, I should not hold too severe a task, or too higha price to pay, for 
the benefit it must surely lead to; but at all events the life of a special pleader, 
I am quite convinced, is the thing before being called to the bar. A young 
man whose mind has once been well imbued with general Jearn- 
ing and has acquired classical propensities, will never sink into a mere 
drudge. He will always save himself harmless from the dull atmosphere he 
must live and work in; and the sooner he will emerge from it and arrive at 
eminence. But what I wish to inculcate especially, with a view to the great 
talent for public speaking which your son happily possesses, is that he should 
cultivate tuat talent in the only way in which it can reach the height of the 
art ;and I wish to turn his attention to two points. I speak upon this subject 
with the authority both of experience and observation; I have made it very 
much my study in theory, have written a great deal upon it which may never 
see the light, aud something which has been published; have meditated much, 
and conversed much on it with famous men; have bad some little practical 
experience init, but have prepared for much more than I ever tried, by a variety 
of laborious methods: reading, writing, much translation, composing in foreign 
languages, &c., and I have lived in times when there were great orators among 
us; therefore I reckon my opinion worth listening to, and the rather 
because I have the utmost confidence in it myself, and should have 
saved a world of trouble and much time had I started with a conviction of its 
truth. 

1. The first point is this: the beginning of the art is to acquire a habit of 
easy speaking, and in whatever way this can be had (which individual 
inclination or accident will generally direct, and may safely be allowed to do 
80) it must be had. Now I differ from all other doctors of rhetoric in this. I 





say let him first of all learn to speak easily and fluent] y—as well andas sensibly 
as he can, no doubt; but, at any rate, let him learn to speak. This is to 
eloquence, or good public speaking, what the being able to talk in a child is to 
correct grammatical speech. Itis the requisite foundation, and onit you must 
build. Moreover, it can only be acquired young; therefore let it by all means, 
and at any sacrifice, be gotten hold of forthwith. But in acquiring it every sort 
of slovenly error will also be acquired. It must be yot by a habit of easy 
writing (which, as Wyndham said, proved hard reading); by a custom of 
talking much in company ; by debating in speaking societies, with little attention 
to rule, and mere love of saying something at any rate, than of saying anything 
well. I can even suppose that more attention is paid to the matter in such, 
discussions than to the wnanner of saying it; yet still to say it easily, ad libitum 
to be able to say what you choose, and what you have to say—this is the 
first requisite, to acquire which everything else must for the present be 
sacrificed. : i 
2. The next step is the grand one—to convert this style of easy speaking 
into chaste eloquence. And here there is but one rule. 1 do earnestly entreat 
your son to set daily and nightly before him the Greek models. First of all he 
may look to the best modern speeches (as he probably has already); Burke’s 
best compositions, as the “‘ Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents,” 
“Speech on the American Conciliation,” and ‘ On the Nabob of Arcot 3 Debt; 
Fox’s * Speech on the Westminster Scrutiny ” (the first part of which he should 
ore over till he has it by heart). ‘On the Russian Armament” and “On the 
War, 1833 ;” with one or two of Wyndham’s best, and very few, or rather none, 
of Sheridan’s. But he must by no means stop here; if he would be a great orator, 
he must go at once to the fountain head, and be familiar with every one of the 
great orations of Demosthenes. I take for granted that he knows those of Cicero 
by heart ; they are very beautiful, but not very useful, except perhaps the Milo, 
ro Ligario, and one or two more; but the Greek must positively be the 
model. And merely reading it as boys do, to know the language, won’t do at all ; 
he must enter into the spirit of each speech, thoroughly know the positions of the 
parties, follow each turn of the argument, and make the absolutely perfect and 
most chaste and severe composition familiar to his mind. His taste will improve 
every time he reads and repeats to himself (for he should have the fine passages 
by heart), and he will learn how much may be done by a skilful use of a few 
words, and a rigorous rejection of all superfluities. In this view I hold a 
familiar knowledge of Dante to be nextto Demosthenes. It isin vain to say that 
imitations of these models won’t do for our times. First, [ do not counsel 
any imitation, but only an imbibing of the same spirit ; secondly, I know from 
experience that nothing is half so successful in these times, bad though they be, 
as what has been formed on the Greek models. I usea very poor instance in 
giving my own experience ; but I do assure you that both in courts of law and 
Parliament, and even to mobs, I have never made so much) play, to use a 
very modern phrase, as when I was almost translating from the Greek. I com- 
posed the peroration of my speech for the Queen, in the Lords, after reading and 
repeating Demosthenes for three or four weeks, and I composed it 20 times over 
at least, and it certainly succeeded in a very extraordinary degree, and far above 
any merits of its own. This leads me to remark that though speaking without 
writing beforehand is very well until the habit of easy speech is acquired, yet 
after that he can never write too much. This is quite clear. It is laborious, 
no doubt, and is more difficult beyord comparison than speaking off-hand; 
but it is necessary to perfect oratory, and at any rate it 1s necessary to 
acquire the habit of correct diction. But I go further and say, even 
to the end of a man’s life he must prepare word for word most of his finer 
passages. Now, would he be a great orator or no 2 In other words, would he 
have almost absolute power of doing good to mankind in a free country or no? 


So he wills this he must follow these rules—Believe me truly yours, 
H. BrovcHam. 


G REEN in the memories of our readers must be the vigorous 
J defence of Spiritualism addressed to us a few weeks ago by Mr. 
Wituam Howitt. Those whom it did not quite convince—and we 
think we may, without disparagement to Mr. Howitt, suppose the 
existence of a few such individuals—must concede to its writer the 
credit due to sincere conviction, perfect honesty of intention, and a 
faith in the unrevealed mysteries of creation not inconsistent with 
the creed either of the philosopher or the Christian. For our part, 
we have never intended to cast ridicule upon the honest believers in 
Spiritualism or the honest believers in anything else; and if anything 
that we have written has been construed to that effect, we are sorry 
for it. Although our own experiences and the results of our 
investigations have not sufficed to make us converts, we are never- 
theless too much impressed with the evidence which has been 
brought under our notice to treat the matter with the slightest 
approach to disrespect. We wish this to be clearly under- 
stood; for we would not have it supposed that we are other- 
wise than perfectly open to evidence and opportunities for in- 
vestigation, from whatever quarter they may be afforded. 
Having thus cleared our conscience, we are sorry to perceive that allis 
not peace in the camp of Spiritualism. In his letter to us Mr. Howrrr 
particularly recommended those who were desirous of hearing the theory 
defended to go and hear an American preacher now in this country. 
Owing to an error of the press, the name of this gentleman was given 
as Davies; but from a subsequent correction it appeared that the real 
person was the Rev. Mr. Harris, a Swedenborgian Minister, who has 
for many years been an avowed believer and practitioner of Spiritu- 
alism, and has upon many occasions publicly professed that belief and 
carried it into effect. Now it would seem that Mr. Harris announced 
a sermon ‘On Spiritualism,” to be preached at the Edward-street 
Institution, Portman-square, on Sunday last ; and, according to the 
testimony of an eye-witness, attracted a large audience, including most 
of the leading Spiritualists in or near London. The astonishment of 
these good folks may be, however, more easily imagined than described 
when they found that this time Mr. Harris was not for, but agaist 
Spiritualism. A writer in the Morning Advertiser who went, not as a 
believer but as an inquirer, in the hope of hearing ‘the most 
masterly vindication of Spiritualism that could be given,” and with a 
view to getting new arguments to grapple with “this latest and most 
insidious form of Pantheism,” was delighted and astonished to behold 
Mr. Harris denounce the “ rappings, table-jumping, scances, circles, 
mediums, and so forth.” According to the witness, Mr, Harris 
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professed his belief that this Spiritualism, in which he has for fifteen 
years believed, ‘is the result of Satanic agency.” 

He said that he himself was a living proof of the danger, mentally and phy- 
sically, of cultivating the so-called science of Spiritualism. He mentioned that, 
only a few years ago, it had taken so absorbing a possession of his mind, and 
had obtained so complete a mastery over him, that it gave rigidity to the 
muscles of his frame, and a terrible unearthly expression to his countenance. 
He added that he had seen and known many others—excellent and amiable 
persons before they became Spiritualists—from whom the power which the 
demoniacal system had acquired over them had taken away their appetites, had 
unfitted them for the ordinary duties of life, crushed all their energies, mental 
and pbysical, deprived them of sleep at night, and caused their bodies to waste 
away, as if the victims of some fell disease which set all medical skill at defiance. 
Others he had known and seen, whose arms and legs had become as cold and 
rigid as those of a marble statue, while the expression of their countenances 
was so horrible as more to resemble those of demons than of human beings. 
The Spiritualists of America, he further stated, are not only as a body Pan- 
theists, rejecting alike the idea of the Scriptures as a Divine revelation and of 
the existence of a God, but that they are gross sensualists and utterly immoral 
in their conduct in all the relations of life. 

Much more followed in the same strain—if possible, even more 
violent and more illogical. The Spiritualists, according to Mr. 
Harrts, are among the most immoral of mankind; they are “ in reality 
a body of Pagans, worshipping obscene and in every respect grossly 
licentious deities.” We can only say, that if Mr. Harrts talked half 
the nonsense here set down for him, his opposition to Spiritualism 
must have been as little satisfactory to a patient inquirer, as his 
testimony in favour of it was previously gratifying to Mr. Howrrr. 
To denounce phenomena as the work of ‘“ Satanic agency” is an old 
device of the intolerant, since first the truths of science began to dawn 
upon the world. Perhaps, however, even the defection of Mr. Harris 
from the cause which he has so long espoused may be capable of ex- 
planation, and we shall be glad to hear more on the subject. In the 
mean time, however, Mr. Howrrr will not be so enthusiastic in his 
recommendations of his testimony. 





\ JE HAVE RECEIVED THE FOLLOWING NOTE from 

Mrs. Howitt, with reference to a paragraph quoted into the 
Bookseller's Record. 

Mrs. Howitt’s compliments to the Editor of the Critic, and begs to correct 
an error in the last number of that journal regarding herself. 

It is there stated as a rumour that she has become a Swedenborgian. But 
whilst entertaining great respect for that body of Christians, amongst whom 
she has some estimable friends, and believing that there are deep truths in 
many of the religious views of Emanuel Swedenborg, she is yet in no way 
connected with them asa religious body, nor indeed has ever had the advantage 
of hearing a Swedenborgian sermon—nay, she is not aware of ever having 
entered a Swedenborgian chapel. 

Highgate, Jan. 17, 1860. 
| SPITE OF THE POMPOUS ANNOUNCEMENT of our 

contemporary made last Saturday,—that ‘ To- day the Trustees of 
the British Museum meet to resolve the question of buying a new 
estate in Bloomsbury, so as to maintain for a few years more the 
crowding and confusion now visible in the national collections, or of 
removing the natural history part of the collection to a new and more 
convenient site at Kensington Gore,” we are in a position to state 
that the trustees met for no such purpose. It was one of their ordi- 
nary meetings, and it was not intended that they should entertain any 
such question as that referred to: neither did they entertain it. With 
respect to the policy of detaching the natural history portion of the 
Museum from the other collections in that great national establish- 
ment, we are far from thinking such a step advisable. The Museum, 
as regards its component parts, is now, with the exception of its vast 
increase, such as it was intended to be by its founder, Sir Hans Stoane, 
when he willed his valuable collections to be purchased by the nation 
at an almost nominal price. ‘These collections are now visited by an 
infinite variety of people, who could not spare the time to 
extend their walk to South Kensington, and we trust that 
every means will first be tried to find additional accommodation 
for them where they are, rather than banish them to such a distant 
locality. With this view, let us suggest, as one means of obtaining 
additional room, the abolition of the officers’ residences now occu- 
pying the two wings of the outer quadrangle. There is no necessity 
whatever, that we can see, for the officers to reside on the premises. 
For the safety of the place, a fireman and policeman are quite sufli- 
cient ; and we have no doubt whatever that, so far as the officers are 
concerned, they would gladly take an adequate compensation for their 
present residences, in the shape of an increased salary. This would be 
one way of obtaining relief from the present inconvenient pressure. 
Should it not suffice, as, of course, soon it would not, the trustees 
might perhaps do well to fall back upon a scheme put forth some years 
ago by one of their number, the late Mr. Hamirrox, in which he 
recommended that a corresponding building, or one very nearly corre- 
sponding to the present edifice, might be built opposite to it, that is, 
on the other side of Great Russell-street, with a subterranean com- 
munication between the two. The property in this direction being 
not by any means so valuable as that in Montague-place or Bedford- 
square, the proposal is one that at least deserves to be investigated. 
Anything, we say, rather than remove any of the collections to South 
Kensington! No change, however, will be made, let our readers rest 
well assured, without a full discussion of its merits in the House of 
Commons and before the country. 

Another self-evident mistake in the mis-statement above referred to 
was the estimate of the value of the land proposed to be added 





to the site of the present building. Upon what basis of calculation 
the enormous sum of 1,100,0002. was arrived at as the difference 
between the value of land in Bloomsbury and the same area at South 
Kensington, we are unable so much as to imagine. According to the 
common principles of competition, the value of building land in Great 
Russell-street cannot much exceed 30,000/. per acre; but, as the fee- 
simple is probably not purchaseable, the existing leases on the land 
might be bought up for a much less sum. 








HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 
No. I.—THE HOUSE OF MURRAY. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II.—THE LATE MR. MURRAY. 
Fleet-street and Albemarle-street, 1793-1843. 

HE PILE of the Quarterly Review, No. I., round which John 
Murray and his assistants danced their jubilant dance at 

82, Fleet-street, did not survive, like a Napoleon’s column at Boulogne, 
or a National Monument at Edinburgh, to mock, memorial-wise, the 
hopes and enthusiasm of its projectors, No. I. was sold off quickly, 
and soon there was called for a second edition—pride and glory of 
the publisher of any quarterly review. Scott, lionised by the 
fashionable world of London in the spring of 1809, had the solid 
satisfaction of knowing that the rival of the Edinburgh was completely 
successful ; and in his dinings-out with Canning, Ellis, and Croker (in 
1809 the last-named gentleman became Secretary to the Admiralty ),close 
and constant were their consultations for the nurture and education of 
the new periodical bantling. No. IL. of the Quarterly came forth in the 
May of 1809, with an article by the great Mr. Canning himself, on 
“ Austrian State Papers,” calling upon Europe to resist the ambition 
of Bonaparte. In the same number Mr. Croker denounced the ser- 
mons of the chief wit of the Edinburgh; the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
“ Mr. S.,” as the Quarterly Reviewer called him, was not sufficiently 
orthodox in his discourses; there was a want of recognition of * the 
vital truths of religion” in the pulpit oratory of the witty divine, as 
criticised by the friend and executor of the late Marquis of Hertford. 
Enough! <Adherents of Church and State, staunch admirers of the 
institutions of our ancestors, found that they had an organ at last. 
The Quarterly came unto its own great Tory party, and its own did 
receive it. Innumerable pilgrims turned their eyes towards 32, Fleet- 
street, as the shrine whence a healing influence was to go forth and stay 
the sad pestilence of Liberalism dla Edinburgh Review. The great Mr. 
Canning not only wrote for it, but accepted the money for his contri- 
butions—pour encourager les autres—ten guincasa sheet, the same rate of 
remuneration as that paid by the Edinburgh. Men of position might 
have been unwilling to write for nothing, and yet have hesitated to 
write for money; what need for hesitation when the great Mr. 
Canning, a proximate Premier (as was thought), pocketed his honor- 
arium? Mr. Canning was active in other ways. He not only put 
his own pen at the occasional service of the (uarterly, but he brought 
into requisition the pens of others. Sir John Barrow has recorded 
how, ‘one morning in the®summer of the year 1809, Mr. Canning 
looked in upon me at the Admiralty, said he had often troubled me 
upon business, but he was now about to ask a favour.” It was merely 
to meet the editor of the Quarterly, William Gifford, at dinner, 
and arrange about contributions. It was a fruitful dinner for the 
Quarterly. Except his brother-Secretary to the Admiralty, Mr. 
Croker, Barrow proved perhaps the most frequent contributor of all 
to the new Review. One hundred and ninety-five articles ‘* on almost 
every subject except politics,” from China to Life Assurance, were 
contributed by Barrow to the Quarterly; anda certain brother- 
Secretary to the Admiralty made up for the future Sir John’s 
avoidance of polities! ‘One evening, on returning home, 
I found a parcel from Mr. Murray, inclosing eleven thick 
octavo volumes, neatly bound in red russia, and containing the whole 
of the articles I had supplied up to that time” —-which was a very hand- 
some present from the publisher. ‘I may add,” says Sir John, ‘that 
every article written for the Quarterly was sure to be followed by a 


long letter from Gifford, pointing out what would be a desirable 


subject for next number, or asking me to name one. Mr. Murray 
also frequently suggested a new work for my consideration, and cer- 
tainly showed himself quite satisfied with my performances.” Indeed, 
Mr. Murray kept a sharp look-out upon his Review and its contents. 
Thus, when Mr. Robert Southey, in the year 1810, produced a striking 
article on Nelson, Mr. Murray at once saw its value, and gave the bard 
and biographer of Keswick another 100/. to expand it into the well- 
known “Southey’s Life of Nelson ;” and the writer received still another 
200 guineas to revise it for publication in the “ Family Library.” 
Pretty well for a reproduction of a single article. Even then money 
was no object to Mr. Murray of Fleet-street, when he had to deal 
with writers like Southey and themes like Nelson. 

One promising project of Mr. Murray’s in those years came to 
nothing, but through no fault of his. When, in the spring of 1509, 
Walter Scott journeyed to London to be present at the birth of the 
Quarterly, he followed on the heels of Mr. John Ballantyne, a quick, 
lively and sportive, but reckless little fellow, brother of the solemn 
James, whom we saw formerly conferring with Mr. Murray at Ferry- 
bridge, in Yorkshire. Mr. Ballantyne was to negotiate an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with John Murray, against Constable and the 
Edinburgh Review. The Ballantynes were to be the Edinburgh 
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agents of John Murray, and John Murray was to be the London 
agent of the Ballantynes and their concealed partner (alas! not 
with “limited liability”), Mr. Walter Scott, of Ashestiel, author of 
the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” ‘* Marmion,” and other works. The 
title-pages of the early numbers of the Quarterly bear testimony that 
it was printed ‘by C. Roworth, of Bell-yard, Temple-bar, for John 
Murray, 32, Fleet-street ; Hatchard, Piccadilly ; Richardson, Corn- 
hill; and John Ballantyne and Co., Edinburgh.” Mr. Murray 
was a man of business, and the fast and loose, slip-shod, care- 
less ways of dealing of ‘John Ballantyne and Co.” did not: satisfy 
him. The alliance offensive and defensive with the Ballan- 
tynes was soon dissolved. Mr. Murray chose for his Edinburgh agent 
a que, grave, steady man, a certain Mr. William Blackwood, then 
unknown to fame, a mere dealer in antiquarian books, but who was to 
be celebrated by-and-by as the founder and proprietor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. In the year 1816 we find Scott offering the first series of 
the ** Tales of My Landlord” to Mr. Murray, and this Mr. Blackwood 
and Mr. Murray eagerly assenting to all the conditions of purchase. 
It was about the last strictly business transaction between the Wizard 
of the North and his bookselling and publishing visitor at Ashestiel. 
Scott, to nearly the close of his life, kept contributing to the Quarterly, 
and speaking well of John Murray ; but the old scheme of coalition 
was given up. It would have been better for Walter if he had dealt 
with the Murrays and Blackwoods more, and with the Constables and 
Ballantynes less. 

But, as sober Scott disappeared from the Murray sphere, another 
star shot madly into it in the person of George Gordon, Lord Byron. 
Just six weeks after the appearance of the first number of the Quar- 
terly, was published his Lordship’s ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.” What matter if some of John Murray's own authors 
were lashed in it ? was it not in the main a satire on, as well as 
provoked by, the Edinburgh Reviewers, when the Quarterly was 
intended to neutralise, A pleasant and a happy “ Hour of Idleness ” 
John Murray must have spent reading his Lordship’s diatribe 
against Jeffrey and Co. Other London publishers were heard 
exclaiming against the gross impropriety of the work. What a 
“dangerous man,” this young Lord Byron, who actually says what he 
thinks of you in print, instead of eating your dinners, shaking 
you by the hand, and then abusing you behind your back! Mr. Mur- 
ray of Fleet-street thought otherwise. The gall and bitterness 
of the ‘young whelp of a Lord Byron” (as Walter Scott called 
him) were honey of Hybla to Mr. Murray of Fleet-street. While 
most London publishers were crying ‘Fie, for shame,” bold Mr. 
Murray was heard to say that he, for his part, should be very glad to 
publish a poem by this same dangerous, reckless young Lord Byron. 
Lhe words were not spilt, they were treasured up, and brought into 
play when came the time, which was not long of coming. For lo! in 
the year 1811, the young whelp of a Lord Byron came home to 
England from the East, bringing with him in his portmanteau not 
only a pungent satire, ‘ints from Horace” (of which he thought 
highly), but the first two cantos of a poem called ‘Childe Harold,” 
of which he thought very lightly. And on his arrival in England his 
Lordship sent for a Mr. Dallas, whose sister was married to the cousin 
(the father ofthe present Lord Byron, long Lord-in-W aiting to her most 
gracious Majesty QueenVictoria) of the nobleauthor of “ Hoursof Idle- 
ness;” for Mr, Dallas was a prolific novelist and miscellaneous writer of 
those days, with a large acquaintance in literary circles. Lord Byron 
wished ardently to publish the ‘* Hints from Horace,” but hap- 
pened at the same time casually to mention that he had in his 
portmanteau a poem in the Spenserian stanza, whereat Mr. Dallas 
pricked up his ears. Eventually the poem was sent for; and 
so little did Lord Byron think of it, that he made a present of 
its copyright to cousin-in-law Dallas. Mr. Dallas tried unsue- 
cessfully at least one publisher, and he was the William Miller 
of Albemarle-street, who with John Murray had taken a fourth share 
in * Marmion,” and whom John Murray was about to succeed. William 
Miller, of Albemarle-street, be it remarked en passant, was a notable 
publisher in his day and generation. He published “ splendid illus- 
trated works,” “his uncle Dr. Miller’s Psalms of David, with more than 
5000 subscribers,” and we know not what beside. He gave the 
widow of Charles James Fox 1500/. for her dear defunct’s historical 
fragment; it was considered an enormous sum in those days, and Mr. 
Miller did not grow rich upon the bargain. It was he who proposed 
to Scott the new edition of Dryden, published in 1808 (and reprinted, 
for such a thing was wanted, in 1821), and he gave Walter 756U. for 
editing it, being at the rate of 40 guineas per volume, which, surely, 
was pretty fair. Charles James Fox he knew, and Dryden, and 
Walter Scott; but who was this Lord Byron? “The author of ‘English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers ;’ and see, in the very first canto, he 
abuses my Lord Elgin, whose bookseller and publisher I, Mr. 
Miller of Albemarle-street, am. I can have nothing to do with it.” 
Thus, according to tradition, Mr. William Miller spoke. Did he add: 
‘Take it to Mr. Murray of Fleet-street; it may be in his way”? Or 
had Mr. Dallas heard of Mr. Murray’s expressed desire to 
publish a poem of Lord Byron’s? Anyhow, to Mr. Murray 
it was that Mr. Dallas did next go, and long afterwards John Murray 
would tell of the pride and joy with which he first received into his 
hands the MS. of * Childe Harold.” Then was inaugurated the 
acquaintance between the poet and the publisher which ripened into 
friendship. ‘Childe Harold” was published in the early spring of 
1812—the year, be it remarked, of the appearance of “ Rokeby,” the 











ublic reception of which warned the author of the ‘“‘ Lay” that the 
aurel was falling from him, and made him begin to think of exchang- 
ing poetic for prose fiction. Of ‘Childe Harold” and its immense 
success, it is superfluous to speak now. Only be it noted, partly 
from a business point of view, partly from another, that John Murray 
was clear for publication in the expensive and dignified form of 
quarto. Lord Byron was as clearly for octavo. His Lordship 
thought quarto so much less readable than octavo, and said so in his 
correspondence with his publisher. It is possible to despise the whole 
human race, and yet to wish for your expression of contempt “ the 
widest possible circulation ” among the fellow-beings whom you pro- 
fess to shun in favour of forests, streams, and the mountain’s trackless 
brow. Such are the inconsistencies of poets in particular, and of poor 
human nature in general. 

It was in this year of the publication of “Childe Harold” that 
John Murray succeeded to Mr. William Miller, and migrated from 
the East of Temple-bar to the West-end, to Mayfair, and to No. 50, 
Albemarle-street, where the seat of the dynasty has ever since been 
fixed. ‘The business in Flect-street was disposed of to the Messrs. 
Underwood; and, on their failure in 1831, it was purchased by Mr. 
Samuel Highley, son of the Highley, the premier of John Murray’s 
minority and partner of his early reign, so that the old familiar name 
of Highley stood once more in gold letters over No. 32._Lord Byron 
had been a frequent visitor to Fleet-street while ‘ Childe Harold ” 
was in course of preparation and publication. Many a time and oft, 
fresh from Angelo’s and Jackson’s in a state of muscular unchristianity, 
his Lordship would enter No. 32 (think of it, reader, as you pass the 
shop), and, while he talked to his publisher, amuse himself by lunging 
at the books on the shelves, discomposing their spruce array, until the 
publisher of the grave Quarterly would (as he afterwards laughingly 
confessed) have been glad to be rid of him. His Lordship was one of 
the first to welcome John Murray to his new and eligible premises, for 
his Lordship commonly abode in those days at an Albemarle-street 
hotel, and it was pleasant to be so near one’s publisher’s. Soon the 
drawing-room of <Albemarle-street became a chief resort of the 
leading littérateurs ot the metropolis. There were clubs in those days, 
but not to such an extent as now, and the Atheneum Club as yet was 
not. It was there, through John Murray’s intervention, and by his 
introduction, that Scott met not only Byron, but Wilkie, and Southey 
for the first time saw Crabbe. You sent your MS. to John Murray, 
and perhaps he published it. If it made a hit and your social posi- 
tion was a tolerable one, you became a “four o'clock visitor "—were 
introduced to the literary magnates of the day—asked to meet some 
of them at dinner—and finally, if you were very eminent, you were 
requested to sit for your portrait, to be added to Mr. Murray’s 
collection. Among the artists whom John Murray delighted to 
honour were Lawrence, Phillips, Hoppner, Newton, Pickersgill, and 
Wilkie ; and among the portraits in the drawing-room of Albemarle- 
street, for which the originals sat, were and are those of Byron, 
Scott, Moore, Campbell, Southey, Gifford, Hallam, Lockhart, 
Washington Irving, and Mrs. Somerville. No Tory exclusiveness 
here. Byron, Moore, Campbell, were Liberals; Hallam was a Whig 
of the Whigs; Washington Irving a republican. Irving, by the 
way, was originally one of John Murray’s chief misses; but how 
amply he made up for it afterwards!) When the first volume of the 
** Sketch Book,” originally published in America, made its appearance 
in London, it was declined at first by John Murray, and Irving was about 
to publish it at his own risk. The printer failed, and the author was at 
sea. Lockhart had praised the book in Blackwood, and Scott with 
his quick eye recognised its worth, and with his usual kindliness 
pressed its merits upon Murray. He of Albemarle-street gave Irving 
2001. for it, which was liberally increased to 400/. when it proved 
successful. Not long afterwards, and without having seen the MS., 
he offered 1000 guineas for “‘ Bracebridge Hall,” gave 2000/. for the 
*‘ Chronicle of Granada,” and no less than 3000 guineas for the ‘ Life 
of Columbus.” If John Murray did make you an offer, it was always 
of the most liberal kind, and you were in danger if you went else- 
where. When the Rev. Mr. Crabbe came to town in the summer of 
1817, he was soon a visitor of Mr. Murray’s, whom he describes as 
“a much younger and more lively man than I had imagined.” For 
his ** Tales of the Hall” and the copyright of his prior works, 
Murray offered the reverend gentleman the munificent sum of 3000. 
Some friends, however, thought this to be too small a price, and 
began negotiations with another eminent firm. The other eminent 
firm, however, offered considerably less; and great was Crabbe’s terror 
that he would find himself in the position of the imprudent dog 
crossing the water in the fable, especially as a letter which he had 
written to Murray still remained unanswered. The anxious poet 
sought the intervention of Rogers and Moore, who forthwith sallied to 
Albemarle-street to diplomatise. But there was no need for diplomacy. 
‘Oh yes,” said John Murray, when the two ambassadors expounded 
their errand, “I have heard from Mr. Crabbe, and look upon the 
matter as all settled,” and the poet of the‘‘ Borough” withdrew cheered 
and satisfied to his country parsonage. Those were the times which 
Byron made Murray himself pleasantly describe in an imaginary 
epistle to Dr. Polidori: 

The room's so full of wits and bards, 
? Crabbes, Campvells, Crokers, Freres, and Wards. 
And —* My room’s so full—we’ve Gifford here, 
Reading MS. with Hookham Frere, 
Pronouncing on the nouns and particles 
Of some of our forthcoming articles. 
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Business first, pleasure afterwards : 
A y dine with me to-day, 
All clever men who make their way— 
Crabbe, Malcolm, Hamilton, and Chantrey, 
Are all partakers of my pantry. 

Politicians and officials contributed, as well as authors, artists, and 
dilettanti, their due quota to John Murray’s dinner parties. The 
Amphitryon himself was full of anecdote, literary and general, and of 
a tranquil humour, which reminded his guests of his own just and 
truthful comment on the conversation of Crabbe : ‘‘ He said uncommon 
things in so quiet a way, that he often lost the credit of them.” 

The personal connection of Lord Byron, John Murray’s chief author, 
with the Albemarle- street circle, was of comparatively brief duration, for 
the poet left England finally in the early part of 1816. From the 
commencement of their relations, to Lord Byron’s death in 1824, their 
intercourse, personal or epistolary, was always of the frankest and 
most cordial kind, and the publisher had often to play the part of a 
Mentor and a friend, as well as of a paymaster. Now, Byron wishes 
back his copyrights, and intends to suppress all that he has 
written, and the publisher has to deal with him as with 
a wayward — child. His Lordship, when about, as _ he 
fancied, to forswear authorship, did not, however, intend to “‘ cut” 
his publisher. ‘It will give me,” he wrote to Murray, “ great 
pleasure to preserve your acquaintance and to consider you my 
friend.” Murray’s conduct to Byron was always characterised by ex- 
treme liberality, even when we take into account the profit undeniably 
made by the publisher on the works, for which he paid from first to 
last nearly 20,0001. His Lordship gave Mr. Dallas the copyrights of 
several of his works, and, in one of his freaks, he presented Murray 
with the ‘ Siege of Corinth” and * Parisina.” It was not long before 
the publisher sent the poet a draft for 1000 guineas for them, which 
was returned torn. Some publishers would have pocketed the 
affront, but John Murray insisted on paying, and at last induced the 
poet to receive it—a curious controversy between an author and a 
publisher! When Byron, after his marriage, was in difficulties, and 
thought of selling his books, Murray, who happened to hear of the 
circumstance, sent the peer forthwith 1500/., with an assurance that 
another similar sum would be ready for him in a few weeks, and that, if 
it were not enough, he would be happy to sell the copyrights of the 
poems, to place the sum thus raised at their author’s disposal. Should 
the late John Murray’s letters to Lord Byron ever see the light, they 
will show the publisher ina relation tothe author suchas probably never 
existed in the case of two such men. In literary, moral, and social 
matters, Murray was the friendly counsellor of the poet. It would 
have been well if Byron had followed his advice on more than one 
point—sueh, for instance, as his disinterested counsel that the poet 
should devote himself for years to the composition of some great 
work. Sometimes Byron grew restive, and winced a little at the 
criticisms and comments of his publishing friend; but his protests or 
retorts are never bitter. and generally they are playful. Here is one 
of them, dated May 1819: ‘Don’t suppose I want to put you out of 
humour. I have a great respect for your good and gentlemanly 
qualities, and return your personal friendship towards me; and, 
although I think you are a little spoiled by ‘ villanous company’ with 
persons of honour about town, authors and fashionables, together with 
your ‘I am just going to call at Carlton House, are you walking that 
way ?’—I say, notwithstanding ‘ pictures, taste, Shakespeare, and the 
musical glasses,’ you deserve the esteem of those whose esteem is 
worth having, and of none more, however useless it may be, than 
yours very truly, Byron.” Again, a year or two later, we have 
Byron writing: ‘You are an excellent fellow, mio caro 
Moray ; but there is still a little leaven of Fleet-street 
about you, still a crumb of the old loaf.” “Mio caro Moray” 
would only laugh at this, as at the correction in the Bible 
which Byron once gave him, where, in the text ‘* Now Barabbas 
was a robber,” Byron had substituted ‘ publisher” for ‘* robber ; ” 
and Bible and correction are shown gleefully to this day, we believe, 
by the actual representative of the dynasty. Nor did John Murray’s 
kindness and considerateness towards the poet expire with Lord 
Byron’s life. His posthumous Memoirs, for which Murray had paid 
2000 guineas to Tom Moore, which were absolutely vested in him by 
the death of Byron, and out of which he might have made a great 
deal more than the purchase-money, were destroyed at once, with his 
cheerful consent, out of deference to the wishes of Byron’s relatives. 
Towards Tom Moore himself, who behaved rather oddly in the trans- 
action, he showed no grudge ; he paid him 4,200/. for the Memoirs of 
Byron, encouraged him and praised him, instead of finding fault, 
so that Tom himself, in his Diary, confesses that “‘ Murray’s conduct” 
has been admirable throughout. In all these dealings, not “‘ a crumb 
of Fieet-street”’ is discoverable. 

“ Avaé of publishers,” the ‘Anak of stationers,” as Lord Byron 
called him, John Murray throve and prospered. The Byron poems 
were in themselves a fortune, and many a publication, forgotten now, 
coming out in stately and expensive quarto, by persons of quality and 
not of quality, hitting some mood or interest of the day, put money 
into John Murray’s pocket. His aristocratic connections, his position 
as publisher of the great Tory and quarterly organ, sent persons of 
quality with their manuscripts to Albemarle-street first of all (and in 
those days, more than now, there was something in a name); nor did 

ersons of no quality, when they were prominent or promising, fare 
ill at John Murray’s hands, as Tom Campbell and Washington Irving 





(when properly recommended) could have testified. ‘Among Murray’s 
miscellaneous publications of those years—omitting the poems of 
Messrs. Sotheby and Co., and the like—let mention be made of 
Horace Walpole’s memoirs, following on the successful resuscitation 
of Lord Waldegrave’s ditto, the former a substantial addition to 
British historical literature. The Quarterly went on increasing in 
circulation and reputation under William Gifford’s strict manage- 
ment. Strict and a little trying to thin-skinned contributors was 
Mr. William Gifford, for his temper, naturally none of the sweetest, 
was additionally soured by continual asthma, which kept him at 
home of evenings with his teapot and his faithful old serving-maid : 
not for him the noctes ceneque of Albemarle-street. But, strict 
and trying as he was, there was acatholicity of his own in the manage- 
ment of the Quarterly. Mr. Robert Southey was not allowed to 
praise the elegant Hayley, and nearly gave up his connection with the 
Quarterly because Mr. Gifford kept over for six months an article of 
his to that tune. But Mr. Robert Southey, on the other hand, was 
allowed to broach, in the pages of the Tory and orthodox Quarterly, 
social theories which the “ liberal” Edinburgh Reviewers would have 
considered dangerous. Charles Lamb was permitted, in the Quarterly, 
to praise Wordsworth, the unpopular and snecred-at of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, though poor Charles scarcely recognised his article when 
it came all tattered and torn from Gifford’s wiry clutch. The Southeys, 
Charles Lambs, the Ugo Foscolos, and young Dr. Arnolds, had their 
say in the old Quarterly, as well the nascent Bishop Hebers and 
Bishop Blomfields, the Lord Dudleys and Wards, who were gradually 
added to the Scotts, Ellises, Hookham Freres, the Cannings, and 
Crokers of Nos. I. and II. And the bland and pleasant proprietor 
was always there at Albemarle-street, to smooth down, to conciliate, 
to suggest. ‘ Our friend Mr. Gifford, you see, is rather a severe critic. 
And perhaps the topic was not quite suited to your turn of mind. 
Suppose you were to try an article on so and so, or such and such a 
topic.” Liberal, and if cause were, princely pay—gentlemanly manners 
and general reception, the best society, excellent dinners, and perhaps 
looming in the distance a request to sit to Hoppner or Lawrence, for 
your portrait to be added to the collection in Mr. Murray’s drawing- 
room—how could Albemarle-street fail to be prosperous itself, and 
deal out prosperity to others ? 

Not that all was perpetual and unclouded sunshine, even in 
Albemarle-street. The terrible commercial tempest which raged in 
these islands during the years 1824-26 was felt in Albemarle-street, 
though it did not shake, much less, as in the case of Constable, the 
Ballantynes and Scott, destroy the house to its foundations, but merely 
blew off a chimney-pot or two. Greater indeed were John Murray’s 
losses in those years by death, and by the visitation of Providence, 
than by weakness exposed to the storm, or by his one act of ill-timed 
speculation, to be mentioned anon. On the 19th of April 1824, 
George Gordon, Lord Byron, died at Missolonghi, of rheumatic fever ; 
and it was to Mr. Murray of Albemarle-street that Fletcher, the 
poet’s valet, first communicated the melancholy tidings, with the 
request that his Lordship’s publisher would transmit them to the 
bereaved relatives. This was blow the first. Lord Byron gone and 
Don Juan unfinished ; yet, as we saw, Mr. Murray did not seek to 
retrieve what was in every sense his loss, by insisisting, as he might 
have insisted, on the publication of the poet’s posthumous memorrs. 
No, Mr. Murray sought for a legitimate compensation at once to his 
feelings and to his purse. Tommy Moore, Byron’s official biegrapher 
as it were, consulted another eminent publishing firm; but 
Mr. Murray said that a life of Byron was his birthright, and Tommy 
(though he had behaved rather ambiguously in the business of the 
‘“* Memoirs”) was glad of the offer of upwards of 4000/. to undertake 
the job, which proved ultimately very profitable to the publisher 
likewise. Blow number two of these same years was also dexterously 
retrieved after a very short space of time. It was the loss of Gifford 
as editor of the Quarterly, about 1824, and his death on the last day 
of December 1826. Asthma and infirmities proved too much for the 
“little dumpled-up man,” and the sight of his one eye was quenched 
in perpetual dark. He resigned the editorship of the Quarterly when 
he found himself unfit, for William Gifford was always a disinterested 
man, and woul:!, they say, sometimes offer to return a part of his 
salary, averring that he received too much! For atime William 
Gifford was succeeded by a young barrister—Mr., and afterwards Mr. 
Justice, now Sir John, Coleridge, a nephew of the poet—amiable and 
accomplished, the friend and correspondent of Arnold, and who still 
occasionally figures on the world’s stage. Amiable and accomplished he 
was, but scarcely “strong enough for the place!” Under his 
régime Dr, Southey would have filled the Quarterly, and there may 
be too much even of a good thing. Blackwood’s Magazine opened its 
batteries against the new management, and there were murmurs in 
the Albemarle-street circle. Sagacious John Murray saw his mistake, 
and promptly remedied it. When William Gifford was borne, in the 
first days of 1827, to his last home in Westminster Abbey (leaving a 
legacy of 100/. to the publisher of the Quarterly), the mourning-coach 
in which was seated Mr. Murray of Albemarle-street carried also a 
new editor of the Quarterly—the clever, vivid, scholarly, and accom- 

lished author of ‘* Peter’s Letters,” of “ Valerius,” of ‘* Reginald 
alton,” the translator of Frederick Schlege] and the Ancient Spanish 
Ballads, the noted contributor to Blackwood, the young Edinburgh 
advocate and son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. John Gibson Lock- 
hart. Tommy Moore had the first hint of the new arrangement when 
on a brief visit to Abbotsford. Walter Scott grew confidential to 
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him (after dinner), and “told me that Lockhart was about to under- 
take the Quarterly ; has agreed for five years; salary 12001. a year ; 
and if he writes a certain number of articles it will be 1500/. a year 
to him,” which is enough to keep one’s favourite daughter respectably, 
even in the great metropolis. Nor had John Murray reason to regret 
his bargain, or Lockhart to repent of his engagement. When the 
evil inflicted by the commercial crisis and the Coleridgean interregnum 
was over, the Quarterly under Lockhart’s management throve apace, 
and soon renewed its golden fires. It was to Murray’s credit that in 
the young satirical Edinburgh wit, with the mocking mouth and 
brilliant eyes, he had the sense to discern the “ able and judicious ” 
editor of the future. Like Wisdom of her children, Sir Walter was 
justified of his son-in-law. 

It was in this same year of 1826, when his sound and shrewd 
adviser, William Gifford (before whom even the wilful and wayward 
Byron bowed down), was borne to his grave in Westminster Abbey, 
that blow No. 3, last and heaviest of all, fell upon the publisher of 
Albemarle-street. The reader has seen and heard of Mr. Isaac 
D'Israeli, from the time when he was a child of two onward to the 
publication of his first draught of the ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature” by 
John I., and to his appearance in the opening number of the Quarterly 
Review of John II., of whom he was long a staunch friend and 
counsellor, after the manner of an amicus curie. But, behold, in the 
year 1826 there was not only a D’Israeli the elder, but a D’Israeli the 
younger—not only an Isaac, but a Benjamin of twenty, making 
(with a mask on his face) his first bow to the British pub- 
lic. It was the last and worst year of the terrible commercial 
crisis—the year which brought down the great Constable and 
the proud Sir Walter Scott—the year of bubbles bursting which 
had been blown by the empire in the new world, called into being by 
the great Canning to redress the balance of despotism in the old one, 
and the British capitalist and investor had to pay the piper. Whata 
year to commence a newspaper speculation in, fit as it might be for 
the establishment of a Thames Tunnel Company and Edward Irving's 
first development of the gift of tongues! Little recked Mr. Benjamin 
D Israeli at that time of the crash of commercial houses falling in ruin 
around him; little cared he for the “assimilation of the Irish to the 
English currency,” the ‘discussions on the small note issue,” and 
“restrictions on the Bank Charter,” which marked the year 1826. 
Of all the dreams that flitted before the youthful vision of Mr, 
Benjamin D’Israeli, not yet of age, probably the last was that one day 
he was to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Benjamin D’Israeli 
was fresh from the chambers of his father’s friend, Mr. Austen, of 
Montague-place, where he had been to “learn a little of business,” 
and where, in the drawing-room up stairs, he had learned much more 
of the sayings and doings of the fashionable and official worlds, in 
which he desired as longingly to move as his studious father 
despised them and rigidly kept aloof from them. Through 
what gate to enter? Mr. Benjamin D’Israeli said to himself, 
“The Press.” Was not Mr. Barnes of the Times seated in the high 
places of the Whig aristocracy, and might not the editorship of a 
successful Tory rival of the Times do the same for the son and heir of 
the “Curiosities of Literature”? John Murray owned the Quarterly 
organ of the Tory party, and John Murray was his father’s friend ; 
to John Murray (all unknown to his father) he would go. He went 
to Albemarle-street, he saw, he conquered, though the date was 1826, 
With Mr. Benjamin D’Israeli for editor and witty Dr. Maginn 
for Paris correspondent, John Murray’s new daily paper, the Repre- 
sentative (price sevenpence) began its inauspicious career on the 25th 
of January 1826. It is needless to rake up the history of a dead and 
buried disaster. After a short and unhappy career of six months, the 
Representative expired, of debility, on the subsequent 29th of July. 
The Thames was not on fire, and Printing-house-square stood calmly 
where it had stood. When, in after years, sanguine and speculative 
projectors enlarged to John Murray on “ the excellent opening for a 
new daily paper,” he of Albemarle-street would shake his head, and 
with rather a melancholy expression of «untenance, pointing to a 
thin folio on his shelves, would say: ‘‘ Twenty thousand pounds are 
buried there.” 

Perhaps Mr. John Wilson Croker said acidly, ‘‘ Didn't I tell you 
how it would be ?” and perhaps young Mr. Benjamin D’Israeli took a 
note of his senior’s bitter criticisms and comments, and resolved to 
pay off the right honourable gentleman one of these days. But to 

r. Benjamin D’Israeli the matter was of comparative indifference. 
He was young, and had the world before him. He had not lost twenty 
thousand pounds; on the contrary, he had gained several hundreds in 
the shape of editorial salary, There were other publishers than Mr, 
Murray, other departments of literature than the journalistic. Mr. 
Benjamin D’Israeli went home and dashed off ‘ Vivian Grey,” and 
took it toMr. Colburn. It appeared, and all the world was entranced 
by its audacity and cleverness. The year 1826 was the date at once 
of Mr. D’Israeli’s first failure and of his first success. But John 
Murray? ‘Twenty thousand pounds, especially at a crisis, and when 
neighbour bookselling and publishing houses are going to wreck and 
ruin, is a strong pull even ona well-filled purse. Enemies made mali- 
cious remarks, and the indifferent shook their heads. On the 5th 
of September, 1826, ‘Tom Moore (as he has noted in his journal for that 
day), “after driving about all the morning,” called on Lydia White, 
the forgotten blue-stocking of the last generation, whose great 
delight it was to have authors about her, and talk of literature and 
men, women, and things literary. Hookham Frere was to dine there 








with Tom, and so the conversation naturally turned from him to 
Albemarle-street. When next Tom made an entry in his diary, he 
jotted down that Lydia “told me Murray was very unsuccessful 
of late; besides the failure of his Representative, the Quarterly did 
not look very promising ; and he was about to give up the fine house 
he had taken in Whitehall, and return to live in Albemarle-street.” 
And then the blue and the poet fell to discussing the next volume of 
Mr. Rose’s Ariosto, and how there was to be a canto by Lord 
Holland in it; “‘ which she thought imprudent of Rose, as Lord H.’s 
was said to be so very superior to his.” Think of that, good reader ! 
In the literary and fashionable circles of London, A.p. 1826, people 
talked with zest of new translations of Ariosto, just as they would 
now of Mr. Thackeray’s, or Mr. Dickens’s, or Mr. Trollope’s, or Mr. 
Kingsley’s, or Mr. Tennyson’s last. As to Mr. Murray, the blow 
was a severe one; but, after all, he could live comfortably 
in Albemarle-street as of yore. Mr. Murray was not a man 
to sit down with folded hands and brood over his losses, instead of 
putting his shoulder to the wheel and trying to retrieve them. 
The Representative had been a failure; well, something else might 
be a success. The era of the Reform Bill was approaching, and the 
great democratic movement was showing itself in literature as in other 
things—even affecting the sizes and prices of books. The stately and 
dear quarto was going out; handier and cheaper forms of publica- 
tion were coming in. Constable was setting the example with 
his ‘* Miscellany ;” and Mr. Murray began to project his “ Family 
Library,” engaging Lockhart to lead off with a ‘‘ Life of Napoleon” 
anda ‘Court and Camp of Bonaparte.” The first volume of the 
“‘ Family Library ” appeared in 1829, and by that time John Murray 
could afford to do a generous action, and what is rarer, he did it with 
grace and delicacy. Twenty-two years had come and gone since 
Constable had made the obscure Fleet-street bookseller a happy man 
by the offer of a fourth share in ‘ Marmion ;” and now the great 
and proad Sir Walter, the early friend of the young bookseller 
and ardent promoter of his Quarterly, was ruined, and, with the aid of 
his creditors, sought to recover all his copyrights for a final edition of 
his collective works. All had been bought back, save and except 
the fourth share of ‘ Marmion,” which belonged to John Murray. 
Lockhart was commissioned by his father-in-law to inquire on what 
terms the share might be repurchased; and the following was the 
instantaneous reply of 


Mr. Joun Murray, Puntisuer, ALBEMARLE-STREET, TO 
Sir Watter Scort, Bart., Epixsureu. 


Aibemarle Street, June 8, 1829. 

My dear Sir,—Mr. Lockhart has this moment communicated your letter 
respecting my fourth share of the copyright of “ Marmion.” I havealready been 
applied to by Messrs. Constable and Messrs. Longman, to know what sum I 
would sell this share for; but so highly do I estimate the honour of being, even 
in so small a degree, the publisher of the author of the poem, that no pecuniary 
consideration whatever can induce me to part with it. 

But there is a consideration of another kind, which until now I was not 
aware of, which would make it painful to me if I were to retain it longer. I 
mean the knowledge of its being required by the author, into whose hands 
it was spontaneously resigned in the same instant that I read his request. 

This share has been profitable to me fifty-fold beyond what either publisher or 
author could have anticipated, and, therefore, my returning it on such an occa- 
sion you will, I trust, do me the favour to consider in no other light than as a 
mere act of grateful acknowledgment for benefits already received by, 

My dear Sir, 
Your obliged and faithful servant, 
JouHN Mvurray. 
A letter which speaks for itself. 


Our narrative must hasten on. The “ Family Library ” suceceded, 
and yet was scarcely perhaps so successful as mizht have been expected. 
Yet its contributors knew no diminution in John Murray’s liberality. 
To Allan Cunningham, for the Lives of the Painters contributed to 
the ‘Family Library,” he had contracted to give 600/, for the six 
volumes ; after the appearance of the work he made the six hundred 
twelve. It was in zliose years that he gave a thousand guineas for the 
Landers’ Journals of African Travel, and another thousand to Sir 
William Napier for the first volume of his ‘* History of the Peninsular 
War.” He multiplied cheap editions of Byron’s poems and life by 
Moore, the latter first published in quarto. He set Mr. Croker to work 
on what, with all its faults, is still the best edition of Beswell’s John- 
son, and he sold it in very large numbers. Nor in the midst of his 
greatest enterprises and speculations did he ever forget what seemed 
trifling acquisitions, but turned in his hands into valu- 
able properties. There was a_ little history of England 
published by Constable, called ‘Mrs. Markham’s History of England ;” 
which fell still-born from the press. John Murray saw its merit, paid all 
the losses on the work, brought it out under fresh auspices, and_ with its 
successors it has sold by the hundred thousand. Byrons, Crabbes, 
Hallams, never made him forget Mrs. Rundell. “Called at Murray’s,” 
says Moore in his Diary for 1831; “mentioned to him Lady Morgan’s 
wish to contribute something to his ‘ Family Library,’ and that she 
has materials ready for the lives of five or six Dutch painters, 
‘ Pray, isn’t Lady Morgan a very good cook?’ I answered I did not 
know; but why did he ask? ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘if she would do 
something in that line.’ ‘Why, you don’t mean,’ said I, ‘that she 
should write a cookery-book for you.’ ‘No,’ answered John, coolly, 
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‘not so much as that ; but that she should re-edit mine’ (Mrs. Run- 
dell’s, by which he has made mints of money). Oh! that she could 
have heard this with her own ears! Here ended my negotiation for 
her Ladyship.” Mr. Murray had made seven or eight hundred per 
annum for many years by Mrs, Rundell, and even then thought it 
worth while to pay 2000/. for the copyright. Dutch painters and 
Salvator Rosa were all very well in their way, thought Mr. Murray, 
but it would be a long time before, even under her Ladyship’s 
auspices, they could compete in marketable value with Mrs. Rundell’s 
humble Cookery-Book. 

In spite of Lydia White and her shakings of the head, the 
Quarterly Review took a fresh start under the management of Mr. 
Lockhart. During his editorship, it acquired a breadth of tone and 
an accession of contributors of all schools, worthy of his judgment and 
great though scarcely-appreciated talents. Sir David Brewster and 
Captain Basil Hall, Sir Francis Palgrave and Richard Ford, Sir Charles 
Lyell and Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Broderip the naturalist, and Mr. 
Hayward the miscellaneous, occasionally Sir F, B. Head, Kingslake, 
Gladstone, Theodore Hook, Dean Milman and William Sewell, 
rising Monckton Milnesesand Lord Mahous, the present Earl of Shaftes- 
bury and the late Earl of Ellesmere, were among the recruits enlisted 


by John Murray during the second half of his publishing life and the 
editorship of Mr, Lockhart to swell the army of the Quarterly 
Reviewers. At last appeared the final number of the Quarterly which 
he was to see. It was that for June 1843, and his end was approach- 
ing. Among-his ultimate publications was one which met with 
great success—Lady Sale’s ‘* Joyrnal in Afghanistan ;” and he had 
successfully launched his now classical hand-books, under the editorship 
of his son, the present Mr. Murray. Seven days before his death he 
made his will, a brief one, bequeathing everything to his wife, and on 
the 27th of June 1843 he died, in the 65th year of his age, a few 
months after the death of Robert Southey. A gentleman in manners 
and education, princely in his dealings, the friend as well as 
publisher of many of the first authors of his age, John Murray 
was more than what Byron called him—‘ Strahan, Tonson, Lintot 
of the times;” and if it be true, as Mr. Carlyle has said, that “a 
good history of booksellers would be much more valuable than 
most histories of kings,” there are monarchs with whose elaborate 
biographies we would cheerfully dispense, to receive in ex- 
change a ‘‘Life and Correspondence” of the late John Murray of 
Albemarle-street. : 
(Conclusion of Chapter II.) 
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BIOGRAPHY 
The Life of Ficld-Marshal Arthur, Duke of Wellington. By 

Cnartts Duxe Yonex, Author of “A History of England,” 

** Parallel Lives,” &c. 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 

\ JITH A PAINFUL RECOLLECTION of the rubbish-heap 

of books and pamphlets with which the public was assailed so 
soon as our great Duke had ceased to breathe vital airs—miserable 
compilations, but each professing to contain a new and original life of 
the illustrious deceased—we felt disposed to postpone ever beyond 
the ninth vear our chance of obtaining any really worthy biography 
of “ Field-Marshal Arthur, Duke of Wellington.” The time, we 
thought, must be still more remote—perhaps twenty years henee— 
before some one will be found to do fit justice to so high a theme. 
Happily, however, these volumes have come to tell us that we were 
mistaken. It is true that they are not in every respect what 
we could have wished. The author has not many new 
facts to lay before us in the life of his hero, nor are 
there many of those private and domestic traits which are so 
necessary in the complete portraiture of character, be the indi- 
vidual small or great, and which from the preface we were led to 
expect. But the public life of the Duke is well described, and his 
actions, both as « leader of armies in the tented field and as a politician 
in the Cabinet and Senate House, are all told in a lucid but at the 
same time dignified language, such as every one must acknowledge to 
be appropriate to the subject. There is this difference indeed between 
the Duke and almost every other public character that we can at 
present call to mind—as Julius Cesar, William the Conqueror, 
Charles V., Marlborough, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, all dis- 
tinguished both as warriors and statesmen—that his is the only name 
to which no scandal attaches. Mr. Yonge has therefore done well, in 
undertaking to act as his biographer, to adopt a style at once lofty 
but not turgid, worthy of such a knight sans peur et sans reproche, 
and eloquent when he has to tell of some of his greatest deeds. 

With this praise, during the rest of our article we shall confine 
ourselves to giving such extracts from Mr. Yonge’s work as will enable 
our readers to judge for themselves whether we are justified in the 
commendation that we have bestowed upon it. Frequently, in noticing 
a new biographical work, it is advantageous to the reader to furnish a 
brief sketch of the life of the individual brought under his notice ; 
but in the case of such a distinguished person as our great Duke such 
a course would be altogether superfluous. We all know the main 
features in his history. The number and nature of his military 
achievements, ** from Assaye to Waterloo,” are familiar to us from 
boyhood upwards ‘as household words ;” neither do we require to be 
told of the policy he adopted on the Catholic Emancipation question, 
on the Reform Bill, Corn Law Repeal, or any other of the numerous 
public events in which he took a conspicuous part after his military 
triumphs were concluded. We take it for granted that every one is so 
far acquainted with them, that we may at once proceed to extract from 
the work before us a few passages, in which the author either brings to 
our mind again some stirring event that had partly slipped from 
memory, or invests with fresh interest what we had read a hundred 
times before by telling it to us in his own way over again. Few who 
have read Napier’s immortal history of the Peninsular Campaign 
absolutely require, for instance, to be told anything further of the 
battle of Talavera, and yet they will not be displeased with the fol- 
lowing brief account of it as given by Mr. Yonge. After mentioning 
the different positions and the numerical strength of both armies, he 
proceeds thus with his description of the battle of Talavera. 

It was past two o'clock when the French columns dashed forward to the 
attack, the whole of their batterie ueralding their advance with a ceaseless 
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storm of cannon balls. The division first exposed to their fury was that of 
Campbell on the right, who was supported by two Spanish battalions, and who, 
receiving in line the charge made, as was usual with the French, in column, 
overlapped it with a deadly fire, and, after a brief struggle, drove them back in 
confusion with the loss of ten guns which had accompanied their advance. So 
far all was well; but in the other parts of the field things for a time 
wore a worse appearance. Another division proceeding against our left was 
encountered by Anson’s brigade of cavalry, and was also driven back, till our 
horsemen, pursuing it with too great eagerness, came upon an unseen ravine. 
One regiment of German hussars balted at the sight; but the 23rd dragoons, 
under Colonel Seymour, rode madly down the steep, losing numbers of their 
men through the mere impracticability of the ground. The remainder pushed 
gallantly onwards to assail a brigade of hostile cavalry which they saw beyond; 
but before they could reach it Victor had despatched two regiments to its sup- 
port, and the disaster of Balaklava, which lately wrung every heart in Britain, 
had its type at Talavera. The dauntless gallantry of the soldiers could not 
compensate for the unskilful rashness of their officers, and,outnumbered and over- 
powered, they were at last driven back with the loss of more than half their 
numbers. The Guards were equally inconsiderate: they also sternly repulsed 
the column which Lapisse led against them, beating it back with heavy slaugh- 
ter, and mortally wounding its leader; but they also, instead of remaining 
steadfast in their position, rushed forward in pursuit, and thus exposed their 
flank to the French cavalry, which charged them intrepidly, and to the bat- 
teries, which played on them with fearful effect. It was a perilous and critical 
moment; it might have been a fatal one had not Wellesley, who all day had 
been wherever the danger was most imminent, seen their advance, and at once 
anticipating its consequences, brought up the 48th regiment to support them : 
behind its unshaken ranks the Guards rallied, and the euemy again began to 
waver. Without giving them a moment’s respite, Wellesley brought up the 
light cavalry to increase their confusion, and the battle was gained. Had he 
been able to make the slightest use of the main body of the Spaniards, his 
opinion was that the French would have been wholly destroyed; but as it 
was, the result of the day was sufficiently satisfactory. ‘The British and 
German troops had not amounted to one-half of the number of the French who 
had assailed them, yet they had repulsed them with a loss in the two days of 
9000 men; had taken twenty of their guns, and some hundreds of prisoners. 
Our own loss had likewise been heavy: above 6000 men were killed or 
wounded, and among the former was General Mackenzie, who in the operations 
preceding the battle had given proof of very high courage and ability. Fortu- 
nately, Wellesley himself was unhurt; but his escape had been almost miracu- 
lous. A cannon ball cut off a bough from a tree close to his head, two bullets 
passed through his clothes, and one spent ball struck him in the shoulder. 

This was a victory far superior to that of Vimiero, Wellington’s 
first great battle in the Peninsula, and one which, according to 
General Jomini, “at once restored the reputation of the British Army, 
which during a century had declined; and proved that the British 
Infantry could dispute the palm with the best in Europe.” 

The battle of Salamanca, according to the late Lord Ellesmere, was 
the pet victory of Wellington himself; but the account of it as given 
by our author is too long for extract. Let us, however, state its 
results. 

The victory was sufficiently decisive. Nearly 6000 of the enemy had been 
killed or wounded; and in addition to that loss, 7000 prisoners, eleven guns, 
and two eagles attested the completeness of the triumph. Our loss was rather 
under 700 killed, and above 4000 wounded, most of them slightly. It was nearly 
being far greater, for one of the last shots fired from the French ranks pierced 
Wellington's holster, and wounded him in the thigh, though providentially the 
force of the ball had been so far weakened by distance and the resistance of the 
holster, that, beyond drawing blood, it did him no injury. 

The number of prisoners on this occasion far exceeded even that at 
Vittoria, which is usually regarded as a more decisive victory, and 
more decisive the latter certainly was in the amount of spoil that fell 
into the hands of the conquerors. ‘“* Never probably in the history of 
warfare,” according to our author, ‘‘ had such a vast mass of spoil 
fallen to the share of a single army.” The French carried off with 
them in their flight only one gun and one howitzer. We captured as 
many as 151 guns, 20 tons of powder, and two millions of rounds of 
ammunition. We also captured the military chest, containing more 
than a million sterling of coined money; an immense amount of 
baggage of all kinds ; pictures, tapestry, and plate, the plunder of the 
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court and army of the French during five long years of occupation. 
“ Joseph’s own carriage was filled with many of the choicest cabinet 
pictures which the Royal Palaces of Madrid and the Eseurial had 
contained.” These all fell into the hand of the victorious Genera’, who 
afterwards offered to restore them to the restored Ferdinand: that 
monarch, however, declined to receive them back, so that “ many of 
them are now among the most exquisite ornaments of Apsley House.” 
Nor were these the orly trophies of the battle of Vittoria. 

There was other booty of even a less warlike kind ; for the retreating host 
were not all steel-armed soldiers; many were champions of a softer sex, and of 
gentler weapons. According to the heathen fable, Venus had been the chosen 
object of the love of Mars; and her votaries had thronged in crowds to Madrid 
to reward with their smiles their martial countrymen, and many of them now 
were overtaken and captured. The ladies themselves the British chivairy at 
once released, but their baggage shared the fate of the rest. In the first confu- 
sion almost inevitably attendant upon the seizure of such a measureless quan- 
tity of spoil, it all, instead of, as should have been the case, being carried into 
the common stock, became the subject of promiscuous pillage ; and the ladies’ 
well-packed trunks were now ransacked by many a marvelling trooper and 
camp-follower who had never before had unfolded to their view the varied re- 
sources in which ladies at times confide 

To make them beautiful or keep them neat. 

Soon feathers and laces, rouge-pots and washes, ringlets and pomatums, lay 
strewed over the plain; and at night there might be seen frolicking about the 
camp, in the exultation of their unparalleled victory, common soldiers in vari- 
ous disguises or unwonted employments. Some were arrayed in silks and 
satins; others had exchanged their schakos for turbans and plumes; some were 
playing with lap-dogs or pet monkeys ; others were teaching parrots to exchange 
their French ejaculations for English household words of equal nationality ; 
some again were revelling in champagne and claret; and others, who had been 
pillaging the money-chest, which had been speedily broken open, were stagger- 
ing to their quarters under a vast weight of dollars, or bartering them at a most 
disproportionate price for more portable gold pieces. 

By such victories as these, beating one after another Napoleon’s 
best generals, did Wellington at length succeed in ejecting the French 
from the Peninsula, pursuing the proud enemy into his own country, 
and there dictating in his own terms by the law of the sword. But 
there was a still greater and more decisive battle to be fought, that 
of Waterloo—and with Napoleon himself—not with any or all of his 
generals, however great. Mr. Yonge’s description of that mighty 
encounter may be advantageously compared with almost any that we 
have met with. We extract from it the following account of the final 
charge of the British at Waterloo. 


Forward therefore at last did the British army rush to its victory. At that 
moment the setting sun, as ifa partner in their triumph, for the first time on 
that eventful day burst through the surrounding clouds, and gleamed with 
happy omen on the British bayonets as they hurried forward. Nor horse nor 
foot could stand before that triumphant onset. Wellington himself rode 
among the foremost, directing every movement, and so regardless of his own 
safety as to call forth the remonstrances of those around him. So much had 
his exertions during the day exposed him to the enemy’s fire, that the greater 
part of his staff were killed or wounded; but Providence watched over himself, 
and he was still unhurt. The commander of the cavalry had worse fortune. 
As Lord Uxbridge was quitting the Duke, with the intention of leading 
Vivian’s brigade himself in this its last charge, he was struck on the thigh by 
a grape shot, and was forced to relinquish that honour to others. But Vivian 
showed as much judgment as valour. Vendaleur, who on Lord Uxbridge’s 
fall succeeded to the command of the cavalry, brought up another brigade to 
his support, and the two commanders proceeded triumphantly, scattering the 
yet unbroken cavalry, preventing the possibility of any rally on the part of the 
disordered infantry, storming and capturing the still active batteries. Even 
the presence and exertions of Napoleon himself were unable to arrest the dis- 
order. It had become a rout. He had struggled to the last, and even as our 
Guards and light division advanced he had thrown himself into one of the 
squares of his Guard. in the vain hope that they might yet stem the torrent that 
was overwhelming their comrades; but presently they too were driven back; 
and, exclaiming that ‘all was lost for the present,” he rode slowly from the 
field. Wellington pushed forwards without halting till he reached Genappe, 
and there late at night he was overtaken by Blucher, where, finding that there 
was no longer the slightest attempt at resistance on the part of the French, and 
that the Prussians were in sufficient force to undertake pursuit of the beaten 
enemy, in which the British were far too fatigued and exhausted to share, he 
returned to the field of battle, and having ordered his army to bivouac on the 
ground which had been occupied in the morning by the enemy, he returned for 
the night to his old quarters at Waterloo. 

With this extract we conclude our notice of Mr. Yonge’s valuable 
work, regretting that we have not space for the judicious summary of 
the Duke’s character and actions with which he concludes, and of 
which we heartily approve. In it he draws a comparison between 
Napoleon himself and Wellington as rival generals, and ends by ob- 
serving that—‘‘ If to adopt the test laid down by Napoleon himself, 
‘the commission of the fewest faults,’ is the great criterion by which 
we should judge of the merits of a general, then certainly Wellington 
must be pronounced the equal, and if the number of his campaigns 
be taken into consideration, the superior, of all the commanders who 
have ever stood at the head of an army, whether in modern or in 
ancient ages.” This is high praise, but such as every Englishman 
must feel to be neither undeserved nor exaggerated. 








The Life of Schleiermacher, as unfolded in his Autobiography and 
Letters. Translated from the German. By Freperica Rowan. 
2 vols. With a portrait. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1860. 
‘ CHLEIERMACHER is, we should imagine, much better known 

\ to English readers as a translator of Plato than as a theologian, 

Yet in Germany the effect of his first great literary work, ‘* Discourses 

on Religion, addressed to the cultivated classes among its contemners,” 

was almost marvellous, and especially with the more youthful, whose 
natural energy and enthusiasm responded faithfully to the burning 





words and generous zeal of their teacher. Schleiermacher addressed 
himself chiefly to those persons who considered religion a good- 
fashioned old custom and prop to morality, or who sneered at it as an 
antiquated prejudice unworthy of minds liberated from the trammels 
of superstition and priestcraft. Yet, at the same time, he did some- 
thing more than shock the conventionalism of well-meaning worship- 
pers by the audacity with which he thrust aside traditional faith, and 
asserted that true religion had its real source in the innermost feelings 
and inborn instincts of mankind. Indeed, we need read but a 
very few pages of these volumes to understand that the great 
German scholar was no common man, and must not be 
measured by common rules. One time fancying that he had no taste 
whatever either for science or for languages; another time, full of a 
strange and mystic scepticism as to whether all the ancient authors, 
and with them the whole of ancient history, were not supposititious ; 
now writing the most tenderly affectionate letters to his father, in 
which he announced the discovery that he ‘could not believe that He 
who called Himself the Son of Man was the true eternal God,” or 
that he could not believe “ that His death was a vicarious atonement, 
because He never expressly said so Himself; and could not believe it 
to have been necessary, because God, who evidently did not create 
man for perfection, but for the pursuit of it, cannot possibly intend to 
punish them eternally because they have not attained it”—such a 
being, we repeat, cannot, either in his youth or manhood, be judged by 
mere conventional rules. Indeed, there are not a few passages in the lite 
of Schleiermacher which would offend the sober conveutionalism by 
which itis so much the fashion to test the shortcomings of erring Britons 
in these days. We are by no means citing the following incidents as 
any evidence of shortcomings on the part of the great German, 
but simply to show that the society in which he lived, which not only 
tolerated but encouraged such apparent eccentricities, as they appear 
to us at least, must not be compared with that of modern England. 
We should have learned but little from the perusal of the correspon- 
dence in these volumes did we doubt Schleiermacher’s purity and 
truth ; which are not so clearly attested by the loving admiration of 
faithful friends as by the intense spirit of truth and honour which 
breathes from almost every line penned by the subject of this biography. 
Of the Platonic friendship formed between Schleiermacher and the 
beautiful Henrietta Herz, the latter speaks thus : 

It will easily be understood that people who were so much together as 
Schleiermacher and myself were also frequently seen together abroad; and 
probably the contrast between my very tall and full figure, and Schleiermacher’s 
small, spare, and not very well-built person, may have been somewhat comical. 
At all events it called forth from a Berlin wit a caricature of us, though at that 
time satire was rarely expressed in this form. I was represented as walking 
with Schleiermacher, whom, however, I held in my hand in the form of one of 
the very small parasols which were then in fashion, while out of his pocket 
stuck another such parasol of the smallest possible dimensions. This caricature 
did not remain unknown to us, and I believe no onein Berlin laughed more 
heartily at it than we did, though it must be confessed that the wit was of the 
weakest kind. There were not, either, wanting people, who, knowing the 
intimacy that existed between us, suspected that it was based upon a warmer 
sentiment than friendship. They were mistaken. With Schleiermacher it was 
an easy matter to speak in the most undisguised manner of one’s relation to 
him, and it was indeed one of his great endeavours to come to a clear under- 
standing with himself and his friends in regard to their mutual relations, in 
order that no self-deception might disturb the happiness which the connections, 
such as they were in reality, and such as they ought to be, were calculated to 
afford. Thus we often gave utterance to the conviction that we never could 
have felt anything but friendship for each other, but friendship of the most 
intimate and tender nature ; and, strange as it may seem, we even explained to 
each other in writing the reason why no other connection could ever have 
existed between us. 

Not so easily defensible are Schleiermacher’s relations with Eleanore 
Grunow, which happened about the same time. This lady was the 
wife of a Berlin clergyman, and “the mutual relations between her 
husband and herself were such that, according to Schleiermacher, their 
connection could not be deemed a true marriage, all the essential 
inward conditions of this being wanting. He believed that were 
the connection to be continued her inner life could not fail to 
be entirely destroyed, and his opinions at that time (as he 
repeatedly expressed them, without reference to this particular 
case) were in favour of the dissolution as a moral duty, in as 
far as it could take place without infringement of the social laws, 
which he demanded should be held in proper respect, while he con- 
sidered the outward union as decidedly immoral, and as one which 
ought never to have been formed.” To be brief, Schleiermacher 
wished the lady ,to procure a divorce and marry himself, and thus 
“dissolve an inwardly false union.” The writer of the biography 
apparently is inclined to defend Schleiermacher’s part in this trans- 
action ; but the lady, we are happy to say, refused this offer, and, 
“after a long struggle and many hesitations, which Schleiermacher 
regarded as proofs of weakness, she at length determined to renounce 
him.” German philosophy has ere this puzzled heads sufficiently sage ; 
and we confess that we, for our part, have no sympathy whatever with 
the philosopher who knocks at another man’s door, and assures his 
wife that her inner life will be entirely destroyed unless she marry 
him, the philosopher. Here is a little piece of romance : 

Schlegel and Mrs. Veit have taken it into their heads that I have grown cold 
to the former, and that Henrietta Herz has become indifferent to the latter—her 
oldest and most intimate ftiend. Mrs. Veit upbraided me for not being to 
Schlegel what I ought to be, for not treating him with frankness in regard to 
his works and his actions, and for want of consideration for his feelings. To 
her, she further said, | never came; it was oaly when people were at death's 
door that they seemed to awaken my sympathy ; all that I did was par charite; 
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when people were well again and happy, I left them to themselves. Schlegel, 
on his side, confessed to me that he was jealous of Henrietta Herz, because my 
friendship for her had developed itself so rapidly, and had attained a point to 
which he had never been able to bring my affection for him. He was limited to 
participation in my intellectual life and my philosophical ideas; to her I opened 
my heart. What adealI had to explain, and what a contrast I formed to 
the others, with my composure and my firmness. 

Frederick Schlegel was more fortunate (or rather unfortunate) with 
Mrs. Veit than his alter ego was with Madame Grunow. The former 
lady he persuaded to leave her husband, procure a divorce, and 
become his wife. We may add that the pair were only preserved 
from starvation by the generosity of the first husband, Mr. Veit. 

The following description of Schleiermacher’s personal appearance 
is from the pen of H. Steffens, Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Halle, where Schleiermacher was then doing duty as Professor extra- 
ordinarius. 

Schleiermacher, as is well known, was small of stature and slightly deformed, 
but so slightly as hardly to be disfigured by it. His movements were quick 
and animated, his features highly expressive. A certain sharpness in his eye 
acted, perhaps, repulsively at times. He seemed, indeed, to look through every 
one. He was a few years older than myself. His face was long, his features 
sharply defined, his fips firmly and severely closed, his chin prominent, his eyes 
lively and full of fire, his look always earnest, collected, and self-possessed. I 
saw him under various circumstances in life—deeply meditative and sportive, 
mild and fired with anger, moved by joy and sorrow—but ever an unalterable 
composure, greater, mightier than every passing emotion, seemed to dominate 
his being. A slight expression of irony played round his features; the sincerest 
sympathy ever animated his heart; and an almost childlike goodness shone 
through the outward calm. His constant presence of mind had sharpened his 
senses in a most remarkable degree. Even while engaged in the most animated 
conversation, nothing escaped him. He saw everything that was passing around 
him, and heard everything, even the most low-toned conversation. 

In the second volume we have nearly a hundred pages headed 
‘* Love Letters :” they are principally written by Schleiermacher and 
his future wife, Henriette von Willich, though occasionally he addresses 
one to her sister, Charlotte von Kathen, or to his old Platonic flame, 
Mrs. Hertz. Love letters are proverbially dull, and those of the re- 
nowned Schleiermacher, as far as we can judge, form no exception to 
the general rule. Indeed, we must express our regret that there 
is so little in this correspondence worth preserving, and we 
very much doubt whether it will be read in England with 
as much interest as we are told it has excited in Germany. 
There is little in it to remind us that we are reading the words 
of a great scholar and great thinker; and we tire long before 
we reach the end of these lengthy lucubrations. Schleiermacher was 
an ardent patriot, and took an active part in the political associations 
formed by his brother Germans while their country was groaning 
under the yoke of Napoleon, The following extract refers to a sermon 
which he preached by request to the students of the University and 
Gymnasium, just before starting for Breslau as volunteers : 

There, in this holy place and at this solemn hour, stood the physically so 
small and insignificant man, his noble countenance beaming with intellect, and 
his clear, sonorous, penetrating voice ringing through the overflowing church. 
Speaking from his heart with pious enthusiasm, his every word penetrated to 
the heart, and the clear, full, mighty stream of his eloquence carried every one 
along with it. His bold, frank declaration of the causes of our deep fall, his 
severe denunciation of our actual defects, as evinced in the narrow-hearted 
spirit of caste, of proud aristocratism, and in the dead forms of bureaucratism, 
struck down like thunder and lightning, and the subsequent elevation of the 
heart to God on the wings of solemn devotion was like harp-tones froma 
higher world. The discourse proceeded in an uninterrupted stream, and every 
word was from the times and for thetimes, And when, at last, with the full fire 
of enthusiasm, he addressed the noble youths already equipped for battle, and 
next turning to their mothers, the greater number of whom were present, he 
concluded with the words: ‘Blessed is the womb that has borne such a son, 
blessed the breast that has nourished such a babe ”—a thrill of deep emotion 
ran through the assembly, and amid loud sobs and weeping, Schleiermacher 
pronounced the conclusive Amen. 

We subjoin Wilhelm von Humboldt’s testimony to Schleiermacher’s 
merits as a preacher: 

“ Of Schleiermacher,” he says, “it may be said, as of the greater number of 
very distinguished persons, but in an incomparably higher degree, that their 
speaking exceeded their writings in power. Those, therefore, who may have 
read his numerous writings ever so diligently, but who have never heard him 
speak, must nevertheless remain unacquainted with the most rare power and the 
most remarkable qualities of the man. His strength lay in the deeply pene- 
trative character of his words, when preaching or engaged in any other of his 
ecclesiastical functions. It would be wrong to call it rhetoric, for it was so 
entirely free from from art. It was the persuasive, penetrative, kindling effusion 
of a feeling, which scemed not so much to be enlightened by one of the rarest 
intellects, as to move side by side with it in perfect unison.” 


RELIGION. 


Zur Nachfolge Christi: eine Legendensammlung. Von Envuarp vox 
Biitow. (Aids towards the Imitation of Christ: a Collection of 
Legends. By E. von Biitow.) Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: 
Triibner and Co. 


y E HAVE OFTEN MOODS when our heart turns back with 
‘¥ agreat hunger to the Church of the Middle Ages. Within 
us we feel a whole vast treasure of phantasies, emotions, sympathies, 
aspirings, to which the existing Churches are dumb, barren, inhos- 
pitable. Some repel us by their cold forms, others offend us by their 
harsh formulas; not one of them satisfies our yearning for the religious 
life. Protestantism, as ah instrument of overthrow and regencration, 
must be allowed to work out its legitimate results. But never for an 
instant should it be forgotten that it is an instrument, however 
powerful—not a faith, not a fecund harmonious organisation. 











There are two chief mistakes made regarding Protestantism: the 
first is viewing it as the permanent substitute for the medieval eccle- 
siastical system; the second is denying its energy as a weapon of 
spiritual warfare on account of its religious poverty. The 
very name of Protestantism excludes the idea of the genial, 
the grand, and the fruitful; and it is best to picture it as 
the necessary transition from a Catholicism that has been, to a 
sublimer Catholicism that is to be. We pity alike in these days such 
as are contented with a stereotyped Protestantism, and such as, from 
feebleness of character and a sentimental dreaminess, return to what 
their fathers three hundred years ago deliberately rejected. In the 
infinite revolutions of human destiny must religion alone remain un- 
affected ? Must God multiply signs of his presence in everything 
except in that which most incarnates His glory? The only real athcists 
are they who, while professing to adore God’s attributes and bow to 
His decrees, question His incessant utterances, His inexhaustible 
revealings, and chain His omnipotence to some solitary spot in ages 
long vanished away. 

A noble achievement for those at this hour whose religious instincts 
are fresh and strong is to convince their brethren that God liveth ever- 
more, though institutions may be ruined or eclipsed. Yet it is not 
easy, in the coldness and darkness of the night, to console ourselves for 
the absence of the sun by the belief that His rays will give gladness 
to our glance and warmth to the world on the morrow. Men in the 
mass hope just in proportion to what they see; they are the rare and 
lofty ones who hope the more in the future the less the present un- 
veils for them to touch and to behold. Cowardice, weakness, then, 
rather than hypocrisy, must we deem that clinging in religious affairs 
to the present, that dwelling in the past, though there may 
be a dim imagining that the dawn of a better day cannot be far off. 
Ourselves fervently persuaded that the dawn of deliverance and sal- 
vation is drawing near, and habitually deriving sustenance and joy 
for our souls from the holy trust, we are yet tortured by moments of 
awful despondency when we are driven to seek food for our religious 
yearnings in the present and the past. It is then that, as we brood on 
the myriad mysteries of the Mediaeval Church, we encounter the 
poetry, the piety, the profound human significance, the divine beauty, 
of the legend. Antiquity had its heroes and sages; the Mediaeval 
Church offered the record and the example of its martyrs and saints. 
The hero and the sage, honoured in other shapes, were immortalised by 
the sculptor’s genius beside the god and the demigod; the saint and 
the martyr were immortalised through painting, but a painting whose 
most victorious agency was in general more the word than the pencil. 

The pictorialism which is encroaching more and more on our lite- 
rature, so as to war with higher things than itself, had its origin in the 
legends of the Middle Ages. Everything in the Middle Ages ad- 
dressed to the multitude had to clothe itself in a thousand hues. ‘The 
preacher was a kind of commentator on what the artist had rudely 
attempted with the pith and profusion rather than the delicacy of 
colours. Hagiologicsand martyrologies were, whether spoken orwritten, 
galleries of portraits for the people. When the chronicler sat down 
to narrate in his confused and cumbrous fashion, he instinctively did 
as the martyrologist and hagiologist had done—he painted. Toward 
the life of the saint, the life of the martyr, in whatsoever of many pic- 
torial modes it came to them, the people were too credulous to be 
critical. ‘They panted for the marvellous, they were the idolators of 
the impossible ; they were too familiar with the supernatural to make 
any distinctions between it and the natural; where so many miracles 
crowded each saint’s, each martyr’s life, miracle ceased in the meagre 
modern acceptation to be miraculous. Biilow has been right in 
entitling his volume—the best of the kind we know—“ Aids toward 
the Imitation of Christ,” for no legend was perfect without Christ or 
the Virgin. Some Pharisees at Glasgow, lately—where Pharisees are by 
no means scarce—protested at a concert against a hymn to the Virgin, 
and prevented it from being sung. But for the Virgin, however, there 
would never have been any elevated sacred music at all. In the arts, 
which were the handmaids of religion, Christ, as the forerunner and 
the type of saints and martyrs, flashed on the bosom of the people pic- 
torially. It was not till the Virgin acquired her full empire that music, 
as the companion of painting and as the expression of boundless rapture, 
arose. The Virgin is the consoled and the consoler. She, like her son, 
had traversed a tragedy of tragedies. But when thetragedy was finished 
there was to be no anguish more, either for her or for those who 
looked up to her with love in her heavenly home. It is the worst 
sin, itis the most deplorable misfortune of Protestantism, that it exiled 
the Virgin. And how immensely is the Roman Catholic Church 
invigorated thereby, that the Virgin is still enthroned in the hearts of 
its adherents. The legend had for the most part five acts—repentance, 
battle within, battle without, succour, final and eternal peace. The 
subjects of legends had in nearly every case been flagrant sinners. 
Rapid, but sincere and lasting, were the conversions, He who had 
been a monster of ferocity and lust rushed as madly from his wicked- 
ness as he had rushed into it, and became as a little child, his path 
henceforth an opulence, a valour of pity. In the Middle Ages the 
Church embraced six classes: the Hierarchists, the Dogmatists, the 
Symbolists, the Mystics, the Politicians, and the host of simple be- 
lievers. ‘The Hierarchists, including the Pope, the Prelates, all digni- 
taries, were zealous only for the authority of the Church, aspired only 
to render the Church the one supreme, infallible, invincible power. 
The Dogmatists were fierce in their championship of the Church’s 
orthodoxy ; the Church as a stalwart and splendid institution was in- 
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comparably less in their eyes than the Church as a pure faith; 
let others guard it from schism, they would guard it from heresy. 
The Symbolists passed beyond the seen to the unseen: they 
saw in the ceremonies, the ordinances, the dogmas of the Church, the 
emblems of the deep everlasting ; they were disciples through their 
imagination more than through their heart. The Mystics transfigured 
the seen of the Church and the universe alike into the unseen; they 
dwelt in the Holy of Holies of the intuitional; through lavish, inde- 
fatigable charity alone had they contact with earth. The Politicians 
were, as the politicians of every century and country have been, allies 
of religion, that religion might be their slave. But the people, like 
the people of every century and country, believed through anirresistible 
impulse; they went through fiercest fever to health. ‘Miscellaneously 
belonging to all these six classes, were scholastic philosophers, and 
military adventurers, and monks, and founders and members of the 
mendicant orders. And feudalism intermingled, half chaotic, half a 
cohesive pith; and the burghers strove towards elbow-room, a sure 
footing, ultimate supremacy ; and the serf toiled and prayed, warmed 
by the gorgeous ritual, warmed more by the incredible and thus most 
joyous legend. We read in the foolish books of the present day that 
poverty is in itself a blessing,—yet always find at the end of the book 
that the very good people are rewarded by being made very 
rich. The poor serf in the Middle Ages was, however, the 
richest of men. He had God as a Father, he had Christ as a Re- 
deemer, he had the Virgin as a consoler, he had every saint, every 
martyr as a brother. His physical, his moral, his social, his 
spiritual condition, was not unlike that of the Russian serf in our own 
day. Through music, through painting, through the hallowed pro- 
cession, the hallowed festival, the glowing vivid legend, his hut was 
the door of Heaven. The worst legend of the Church, the silliest, 
absurdest life of a saint or a martyr, was better than the best 
biography which we put into the hands of those whom we call our 
working men. The favourite biography which we offer to our work- 
ing men is that of Franklin. And what do they learn from Franklin ? 
To nurse a groat that it may grow into a pound. The working man 
has two, and no more than two, alternatives offered to him—the gin 
palace or the savings bank. Some noble legends, like that in this 
volume of Saint Christopher, weuld not have limited the choice ot 
the working man to drunkenness or avarice. Self-denial, self-sacrifice, 
and celestial love cannot be taught to the people, except by examples 
prodigiously transcending their usual experience. 

Benjamin Franklin's philosophy, and the tracts and twaddle of the 
Utilitarians, plainly urge the people to be as mean and mercenary as 
prosperous speculators on the Exchange who are too wary to be 
caught doing anything legally wrong. How to make the best of 
both worlds, though it has glib and clever tongues proclaiming it, is 
the superlative creed and code of damnation. Christ had been crucified, 
and the career of the true Christian in the Middle Ages was regarded 
as one long crucifixion. But in this enlightened age, when we have got 
rid of saints and martyrsand legends, crucifixion means larger dividends 
hereand larger dividends hereafter. The subject is to us unspeakably re- 
ena There isthe horrible shriek of proletarianism ; thereis the more 

orrible shriek of what is politely designated spiritual destitution. 
The cure for the former is a workhouse, where very little work is 
done ; the cure for the latter is another kind of workhouse, where no 
work whatever is done. We should rejoice to teach, if it were in our 
power, the people through nothing else than the legends of the Middle 
Ages. Not one didactic syllable should we utter; we should leave 
the picture, the chronicle to produce its own mighty effect. No 
man has ever been made better by direct teaching; all God’s 
teachings are indirect. Christ’s own most potent teachings were para- 
bles ; and what was the parable but the germ of that out of which 
the legend grew?-. In the legend the annihilation of individuality 
was the apotheosis of individuality. The apotheosis of the individual 
must be accomplished either by the individual himself or by God. In 
the one case, by courageous assertion of his manhood, he climbs to the 
sky ; in the other case, by complete forgetfulness of his whole being 
and environments, he cleaves himself wide, tramples himself broad, as 
a temple for God to enter into. The two processes are not incom- 

atible. We may begin as saints and end as heroes, or begin as 

eroes and end as saints. But let us really know what we are about ; 
and not be sham saints and sham heroes. Christianity is the anni- 
hilation of the individual. The serf of the Middle Ages deemed it a 
small affair that he himself should be crushed, when he saw Christ and 
all Christ’s faithful followers hurling themselves into the abyss of an 
effacing, submerging Godhead. Our pretences and charlatanisms 
must cease, for religion is remorseless in punishing both charlatanisms 
and pretences. Say one of three things: either that earth is only a 
pilgrimage to paradise or pandemonium ; or that man lives and dies as 
ives and dies the beast, and that he may and must taste 
of all delights with an epicurean prudence, without regard to 
the future ; or that, as a child of nature and of God, he should livea 
natural and divine life. Any one of these three theories would pro- 
duce a consistent practice. But the balderdash of Binney-Buddhism, 
which dishonest tradesmen, especially in sullen Southwark, so enthu- 
siastically applaud, is that a consistent theory and a consistent practice 
are neither necessary nor comfortable. A hundred per cent. on earth 
and a thousand per cent in heaven, form, no doubt, the two articles of a 
much more agreeable creed. In truth, a false puritanism threatens to 
be the destruction of England. The Anglican Church has a good 
‘deal to answer for; there are crimes of omission and commission 





which it confesses, and from which let us trust it will finally be 
cleansed. But it never was complacent to, never consecrated, the 
hybrid humbug of the conventicle which welcomes and entertains 
a greedy group of contradictory systems. We are suffering from two 
diseases in England which seem incurable.—Dissent and cotton- 
spinning. Dissent invents a calico creed and a calico conscience for 
calico customers; and the calico customers are frisky and swift in 
adapting themselves to the calico conscience and the calico creed. 
But why should we linger in this rascally region, when we have the 
legend and Biilow’s grand gathering of legends before us? In utmost 
sobriety we can testify that this is a book to which loving souls may 
again and again march with bowed heads and bounteous bosoms, as 
to the parables of Christ. We have often tried to interpret symbols ; 
we have never tried to write a legend. If we did, we should strive 
to write as Biilow has written. Articus. 





The Revival, in its Physical, Psychical, and Religious Aspects. By 
W. M. Wixxinson. (Chapman and Hall. pp. 290).—We have so lately 
treated this subject at length, that we need do no more than indicate the 
appearance of this volume as a contribution in favour of that side of the 
argument which treats the revival as “a great awakening of sinful souls 
to a new-born love for God.” It is thoughtfully written, and evidently 
the work of a pious and trustful mind. 

Prevailing Prayer, an Account of the Old South Chapel Prayer Meeting 
(Boston), with Interesting Narratives and Instances of Remarkable Conver- 
sions related at it. With an introduction by Norman Macieop, D.D. 
(Edinburgh : Alex. Strahan and Co. London: Sampson Low, Son and 
Co. pp. 136).—This little volume is another interesting contribution to 
the literature of the revivals. It professes to be an accurate, circum- 
stantial account of a famous prayer meeting, held at Boston in the State 
of Massachusetts, during the progress of the revival there, at which an 
unusual number of conversions took place. We must confess that a 
perasal of the proceedings induces more admiration for the enthusiasm 
than the culture of those who took part in them. A few titles from the 
heads of the pages will serve to indicate the nature of the examples given. 
Thus we find the “Conversion of a Truckman” recorded, who “thought 
of his soul” just as he was “ driving his truck through Court-street, and 
was just turning into Tremont-square.” Further on, is an account of a 
countryman who came to Boston to get rum, but, happening to attend a 
prayer-meeting, repented, and went home and held a meeting, whereat 
twenty persons wereconverted. Then comes the story of a “Converted 
Warrior,” of the Polynesian Islands, followed by the conversion of an 
actress, whose heart was softened by a seamstress, who refused to make 
her stage dresses until she had “asked direction from her Heavenly 
Father.” Dr. Macleod recommends the volume “as a faithful transcript 
of what is really taking place among our brethren in the United States 
during a deeply interesting crisis in their religious life.” 

The Ilistory of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century, called 
Methodism, considered in its different denominational forms, and its relations to 
British and American Protestantism. By Apet Stevens, LL.D. Vol. I. 
(New York: Carlton and Porter. London: Alexander Heylin. pp. 520.)— 
This continuation of Dr. Stevens’s valuable history of Methodism, com- 
prises the whole of the period from the death-bed of Whitfield to the 
death of Wesley. When the work is completed we shall review it at 
length. 

T he Sunday Teachers’ Treasury : a Magazine for Reg toe Teachers, 
Tutors, Governesses, Parents, and Managers of Schools. Vol. I. (Wer- 
theim, Macintosh, and Hunt. pp. 588.)—This useful periodical, which is 
edited by the Rev. W. Meynell Whittemore, Rector of St. James Within, 
Aldgate, London, is designed for the purpose of supplying to the classes 
of persons specified in the title-page, lessons for use, plans for considera- 
tion, and a complete review of educational literature. It seems to fulfil 
its purpose. 

We have also received The Re-burial, or The Grave in Galilee. (John 
Chapman.) A religious poem by the Author of “ Uriel.” A pamphlet 
on The Present State of the Marriage Law proved Unscriptural, and the Pro- 
posed Illogical. By a Philosophical Inquirer. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.) 
—The author of which is decidedly in favour of the marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister. 











VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels in Peru and Mexico. By S.S. Hix. London: Longman, 

Green, Longman, and Roberts. 2 vols. pp. 642. 

HOSE WHO RECOLLECT Mr. Hill’s agreeable account of 

his Siberian adventures will not need to be told that his travels 

have “ put a girdle round the earth,” which he is now slowly unwind- 

ing, with much pleasure and profit to his readers ; nor need we inform 

such persons that he is a very pleasant travelling companion, a 

shrewd observer, and has a happy knack of telling what he has seen 

and done in a graceful, easy, manly, and modest style. The volumes 

before us relate mainly to his travels in Mexico and Peru, albeit the 

second volume contains some excellent chapters full of experiences in 
Cuba and Jamaica. 

Landing at Valparaiso, Mr. Hill proceeded at once to Santiago ; 
but, after a short stay in the capital of Chili, returned to the port, and 
so by steamer to Islay, whence he started inland towards Arequipa. 
This journey across the pampa was not productive of much incident, 
beyond a quarrel with a Creole gentleman about a guide, in which 
the character of the native for generosity and good feeling does not 
appear to be very conspicuous. Arequipa itself is an interesting 
oles, from the facts that it was founded by Pizarro, that it is of all 
the cities in Peru second only to Lima in population and wealth, and 
that it lies at the very feet of those mighty Andes which are the very 
spine and backbone of the South American Continent. Here our 
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traveller saw fine specimens of the llama, that animal whose uses are 
now beginning to be so well appreciated in this country, that we do 
not despair of seeing them ere long thoroughly acclimatised in Leices- 
tershire or the Lothians, Mr. Hill is clearly of opinion that this is 
possible; for, he says, “if they thrive well at the altitude of Arequipa, 
they ought certainly to be capable of labour on the high lands in 
Scotland and other parts of Britain; and they would no doubt become 
equally useful upon the wild moors of the lower lands, as soon as 
they were sufficiently accustomed to the warmer and denser atmo- 
sphere of these regions.” 

Whilst at Arequipa, Mr. Hill paid a visit to the mineral baths of 
Yura, of which he gives an amusing account: 

The building which incloses the baths or bathing pits within its walls, forms 
a chamber of about a hundred feet in length by sixty in breadth, in which there 
are six or eight pits which are all filled from the same source, though they differ 
in the temperature of the water, in proportion to their distance from the spot at 
which the spring issues. Satisfied for the present with this slight glance at the 
place, we came out to take an hour’s walk along the side of the hills, in hopes 
of finding a better chance of bathing on our return. We were no lorger absent 
than the time we intended, but, upon re-entering the bath-house, we found in 
one of the pits, which we heard was that to which a preference was always 
given, a lady who was the wife of a merchant of Islay, and had eome thus far 
for the express purpose of trying a course of these waters, and a young lady 
whose acquaintance [ had already made at Arequipa; and there were two Creole 
ladies waiting for a party of Indians to get out of another bath, which we heard 
was the next in estimation. The pits are about six or seven feet square, and 
sufficiently deep to allow the bathers to stand upright in them; and as the ladies 
are fully robed while bathing, there was nothing indelicate in our standing for 
some time chatting with my fair acquaintance and her companion, while we 
were waiting our turn. After about half an hour, the Jadies informed us that it 
was near the time for them to come out of their bath, which induced us, from a 
feeling of delicacy rather unusual in these parts, to retire so as to give them 
time to pop into one of the little cells within the bath-house, with curtains before 
them, which were used as dressing rooms. We did not remain long outside the 
bath-house; and upon re-entering, to our surprise, found the bath we had waited 
for already occupied by two Indians, one of each sex, who had jumped in as the 
ladies came out, and were now as comfortably located as possible. Upon 
observing this, rather than wait any longer, we determined to try another bath; 
and after putting off our clothes behind one of the curtains, and tying round us 
the partial covering with which the men are provided, we jumped into the first 
at hand: but upon finding this much less warm than we expected, we came out 
again, and unceremoniously popped into the bath with the two natives, who took 
no notice whatever of our intrusion. 


Travelling upwards towards Cuzco, Mr. Hill and his companions 
began to experience the inconveniences with which the rarefied air of 
those exalted regions visits those unaccustomed to travelling on the 
sierras : 

I have not'yet mentioned the necessity which the traveller is under in the Andes 
of covering the greater part of the face during the day, which would otherwise 
suffer so much from the reflection of the sun’s rays from the ground, as to cause 
very great inconvenience, if not permanent injury. Our method was to tie a 
scarf round the lower part of the face, which was at least sufficient to prevent 
any serious mis hief; but the father of these two children wore a veil himself, 
and had his children’s faces protected by complete masks. All the party seemed 
in very good spirits, until we came to the highest part of the next cordillera, 
after about four hours’ march, when suddenly one of the children was taken with 
what is here called sorrochi, which is involuntary vomiting, the consequences 
of which are frequently fatal in the sierra, The father was much alarmed, and 
we stopped and descended from our mules, to aid him in anything that could be 
done. But while we were considering the best means of relieving the sufferings 
of this child, who was lying in her parent’s arms, the other fell into the same 
distressing state; and they both continued retching for about half an hour. 
They were, however, healthy strong girls, and the confidence their father had 
had in them seemed to be well founded; for they now quite revived, and ex- 
pressing their wishes to proceed on their journey, the caravan again moved 
on. . . . Itis seldom, indeed, that anything more severe than that which 
has been mentioned is experienced at a lower elevation than about 12,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, which we had probably at this time hardly attained. 
The malady, however, in its severe form, is accompanied by symptoms of the 
most distressing kind, and is generally fatal. If the traveller happen to be of 
a plethoric habit of body, the disease is likely to be most severe. It is then 
commonly attended with vertigo, dimness of sight, difficulty of hearing, and 
often a flow of blood from the eyes and the nose, and sometimes even from the 
lips, and violent pains in the head, and vomiting, But with travellers of a spare 
habit of body and not very strong, itis more likely to cause fainting fits accompanied 
with spitting of blood. With persons, however, in good health, the symptoms are 
rarely more than vomiting ; and more frequently they are confined to weariness 
and difficult respiration, such as I have mentioned both my companion and 
myself experienced. As it has been observed that the disease is more prevalent 
in the districts where the metals most abound, there is an impression among the 
inhabitants that it arises from, or is greatly exaggerated by, the metallic exha- 
lations which are supposed to fill the atmosphere of these regions. This has 
doubtless, however, arisen from the disease prevailing most among those who 
come in search of metals, which may be accounted for by the fact that they are 
generally persons unaccustomed to the atmosphere of the mountains, and the 
most exposed of any to fatigue. There can be little doubt, indeed, of its pro- 
ceeding, in every form in which it appears, entirely from the diminished pressure 
of the atmosphere, the effects of which every one experiences in one way or 
another upon attaining any considerable elevation. 

Of Cuzco itself (the capital of the mountain region of Peru), and 
of its inhabitants, Mr. Hill gives very minute and interesting informa- 
tion. The fidelity with which the Indians adhere to their ancient 
customs may be better appreciated from the following account of the 
manufacture of chicha, their favourite spirit, than from whole pages 
of tedious disquisition. 

A number of men and women seat themselves in a circle round a caldron, 
and the maize being strewn on the ground by their sides, they commence 
chewing it, and throwing it from their mouths into the caldron, and continue to 
do so until they have the quantity desired; water is then added, and the mess 
is boiled and left to ferment. The reported merits of the spirit thus made 
rather exceed what we should expect; it being said to be superior, not only in 
strength but also in flavour, to that which is made by the somewhat more 
refined natives who crush the maize between stones. There is 9 moral, however, 





connected with this manner of producing the precious chicha, which, if it has 
not been the cause of the retention of the ancient means of obtaining it, is at 
least calculated to modify our objection to the somewhat remarkable process. It 
is well known indeed that the spirit thus formed is prized to such a degree as to 
be made the bond of alliance between families, sometimes even of different vil- 
lages which are far apart or are separated by the mountains. For this purpose, 
when marriages take place between respected parties of the same or different 
villages, a chewing bout takes place amongst the families and relatives of thehappy 
couple, and a small cask or jar of the chicha thus made is buried in the ground, 
where it remains until the birth of the first child, When the cask or jar is pro- 
duced, the same parties who performed the chewing operation in its making meet 
again, and sit down and drink away until they all enjoy the highest degree of 
pleasure to be obtained by this or any similar means, One of my young triends, 
indeed, informed me that he had been present on several of these joyous occa- 
sions during his travels, and had tasted the spirit produced by the means de- 
scribed, which he said he might have thought very good, if he had not known 
the process by which it was made. 


Puno is another important city in these mountains, and is at an 
elevation of 14,000 feet above the level of the sea. Judging from the 
following scene, the manners of its female population must be more 
dignified than pleasant : 

“Now,” said Mr. Morris, “ you shall see something of the characters of the 
ladies among these people.” These three damsels were rather well dressed and were 
good-looking. After saluting them, my friend asked them whether they were 
disposed to converse a little through his aid with a stranger who had lately come to 
Puno, and was much interested in seeing them ; and, when he told me what he 
had said, [ was surprised that they neither Janghed nor smiled nor made any 
reply whatever, but seemed to maintain a seriousness almost amounting to 
contempt. “* But now,” said my friend, “I will try another means of extracting, 
if possible, a smile. I think 1 am tolerably well acquainted with what would be 
considered humour among them, and I will endeavour to joke in a manner 
that, if they have such a thing as a smile in their constitutions, they may perhaps 
exhibit it.” He now told them, interpreting to me as he went on, that his 
friend, having heard a great deal of the beauty of the fair Indian women of Puno, 
had come tu the town expressly to see whether he could find any one among 
them whom he might win, marry, and, after acquiring their language, travel 
with through the country; but when they took no notice of this, he said to the 
one that appeared to be the eldest: ‘‘Can you recommend him what he should 
do to find such a lady ? ” To this the Indian woman replied in her own tongue, 
and with the most perfect composure: ‘ No, Sir.” We afterwards addressed 
other women of different ages; but quitted the market without my having the 
pleasure of seeing one of them smile. How different must be the consfitution of 
the minds of these women from that of their sex in the Pacific Islands, where 
all is gaiety, good-humour, and indifference about the future! Here it may be 
remarked that the women of the Andes are as different from those of the 
Islands in chastity and in intellect, as in that part of their character of which 
we have been speaking. The women of the Islands are without a particle of 
that attribute of their sex which is so essential to the refinement of the human 
species, and are as little gifted with intelligence as it is possible to conceive. 
‘The women of the Andes, on the contrary, have been known at all times to be 
as chaste as the most refined of their sex in Europe; and the reserve of whieh 
we have been speaking, when considered in connection with the other features 
of their character, seems a decided proof of their extreme intelligence. 


But to this verdict we can by no means agree ; unless, indeed, Mr, 
Morris insulted them, of which there is not the slightest evidence. 

From Puno, Mr. Hill returned to Arequipa, and so to Lima, a large 
and, but for the earthquakes, delightful place. Of the moral tone 
of the Creole inhabitants Mr. Hill does not testify very highly : 


I shall first mention, that the personal appearance generally of the Creole 
ladies is much in their favour. They are rather small, and have elegant feet and 
ankles, which are not concealed with the same care as are those of Euro- 
pean ladies of the present day. When seen out of doors, whether on the pro- 
menades, or attending religious processions, which is evidently one of their 
favourite amusements, they appear in a costume quite peculiar to Lima. They 
have generally a dark-coloured silk petticoat, made to spread out towards the 
feet, in the same manuer, but by no means so extravagantly, as by the crinoline 
at present in fashion in Europe. Above this, they wear a black silk mantle, 
which is fastened at the waist behind, and drawn over the shoulders and the 
head, in such a manner as to conceal the whole of the face save one eye, which 
is seen peeping beneath the folds, but too obscurely to be recognised even by 
persons to whom the lady’s face is familiar. Over this they put a shawl, which 
conceals the rest of the person above the waist; and, in-one hand they usually 
carry a bouquet, while with the other they hold the front folds of the mantle 
which serves for a veil. This manner of dressing by the ladies of Lima has 
favoured a system of intrigues, which are said to be practised here to a degree 
very uncommon among the same class of the fair sex in any other country in 
the Christian world. Nevertheless, it is agreed by most of the foreiguers in the 
town, that the gentlemen of Lima owe the want of fidelity they experience on 
the part of their wives to their own neglect of the attention so natural for the 
fair sex to expect. The domestic life, indeed, of the better classes of Lima, is 
very different from that which we lead in Europe. ‘The occupations of the 
gentlemen, and their wives and other ladies of the family, are so different, that 
there may almost be said to be two establishments. When the family have 
estates, or are otherwise independent, and even when their affairs are purely 
commercial, the gentlemen pass the greater part of the day in louuging about at 
the coffee-houses, or in gambling, to which they are much addicted, and their 
evenings in various places of amusement and inintriguing. ‘The occupations of 
the ladies in their houses, are said to exhibit negligence aud all its consequences 
in the highest degree. They have numerous servants, some of whom are slaves; 
and every lady has a little negro boy who attends her when she walks abroad, 
and carries a carpet for her to kneel upon when she goes to Mass. During the 
heat of the day they recline on their couches and smoke cigars, and towards 
evening make their visits to one another, promenade on the plazas, or enter the 
theatres. ‘They are fond of music, and many of them play upon the guitar and 
some upon the pianoforte. But, whatever may be theircharacter in their prime, 
they much change as they advance in years. When their attractions begin to 
fade, and they no longer receive the attentions of the opposite sex, they grow 
weary of existence, and seek for excitement in attending church daily, some- 
times even several times during the same day, usually confessing once a month 
or oftener. This change, however, we need not inform those who are acquainted 
with the state of manners in countries fully under the influence of the Romish 
system of Christianity, is not peculiar to the ladies of Lima. 


Bull-fighting, as in all places colonised by Spain, appears to be a 
favourite sport ; but it does not seem to have excited the admiration 
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of Mr. Hill, either as a spectacle in itself or as a test for the courage 
of the fighters. 

From Lima Mr. Hill went to Panama, and by the river Chagres to 
Cartagena. Here he embarked for Jamaica, where he was hospitably 
received, especially by the Governor, Sir Charles Grey. The account 
which he gives of the idleness of the negroes and the ruin brought upon 
the planters by the admission of slave-grown sugar isnot very hopeful to 
the well-wishers of that once-thriving colony. But whilst we deplore the 
absurd and suicidal, not to say hypocritical principle that could con- 
demn the slave traffic on the one hand, and accept the product of that 
traffic on the other, the sad description which succeeds of the horrors 
of slavery in Cuba is some consolation to us for the consequences of 
the Emancipation Act. 

After visiting these islands Mr. Hill returned to Mexico, and, like 
all who have visited that country, he appears to have brought away 
with him the lowest possible opinion of its inhabitants, Their cow- 
ardice is such, that they actually submit to be robbed by the brigands 
that infest the roads, rather than go armed; and when Mr. Hill 
attempted to travel in the public diligence with arms upon him, his 
fellow-travellers insisted that he should dispense with them, rather 
than make any resistance to the robbers. 

It happened that while we were occupied in purchasing our new arms we fell 
in with the Prussian consul, who was about to travel by the same carriage. 
Upon hearing, however, that we intended to be armed,'‘he informed us that none 
of the party engaged to go by the same conveyance would proceed if we were 
armed; and after this the driver came himself to inform us that it was not in 
his power to take any one unless entirely unarmed. We were much surprised at 
this ; but he informed us that his vehicle carried nine inside and one out, that 
the places were all engaged, and that not one of the rest, who were all Mexicans 
except the Prussian consul, would go unless we disarmed. The reason of this he 
said was, that the omnibus was frequently attacked while not under an armed 
guard, which would often be our condition, and when the travellers were prepared, 
a fight of course took place, which the Mexicans that were to be with us wished 
to avoid. Moreover, he informed us that the custom was for every passenger 
to take with him twenty dollars above his fare and the necessary expenses of the 
journey, which in case of attack was immediately given up, when the carriage 
was permitted to pass on with all the baggage untouched. And he added that, 
if any one had less than twenty dollars, his baggage and perhaps the rest of the 
passengers would be taken. Our dissatisfaction at this information may be 
easily imagined; but, after a great deal of discussion, we found that we must 
either conform to this arrangement or stay where we were, for no private 
carriage of any kind was to be obtained. 

Happily, however, Mr. Hill reached the capital without having to 
submit to the demands of these villains. 

Our space warns us, however, that it is high time we take leave of 
Mr. Hill and his agreeable volumes, and therefore, with a hope that 
he may soon furnish us with another portion of his travels, we bid 
farewell for the present, quoting only a curious observation which he 
makes as one of the results of his experience: 

Among the observations I have made, in the course of my wanderings 
amongst the inhabitants of different nations, it has appeared to me, that when the 
people of two civilised nations come in contact with one another they are more 
apt to imbibe each other’s virtues than vices; that when the people of two 
barbarous or not very civilised nations are brought by circumstances into close 
contact, they more easily contract each other’s vices than virtues, while they 
confirm the hatred which they are sure to have previously entertained for each 
other, and thus augment their former discord; that when the civilised man and 
the savage are brought into peaceable contact, the savage contracts the vices of 
the civilised man more easily than his virtues, and the civilised man too often 
forgets his good manners, and relaxes in his former respect for decency and 
good morals. ‘The modes in which these effects are manifested differ extremely, 
und are very difficult to distinguish, though an attempt has been made to ex- 
hibit some of them in the preceding volumes of these travels, 

There may be much truth in this. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_—_— 


The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. A new Edition, revised by the 
author ; with further revision, and an Introduction, by his Eldest 
Son. With a Portrait. London: Smith, Elder and Co, pp. 452. 

LTHOUGH this is not the first appearance of this volume in 
the literary world, we gladly scize the opportunity afforded by 
the new edition, revised by the hand of the author himself, and 
further revised, with an introduction by his eldest son, to offer a few 
words to the memory of Mr. Leigh Hunt, and at the same time to 
recall to the memories of our readers a few of those interesting 
points of literary history with which his autobiographical memoirs 
are sorich, Leigh Hunt is interesting to us in many ways, as the 
last of a good old school, as one of those founders of the present 
system of journalism to whom we are all so indebted for the conquest 
of the liberty of free writing, and for having made the profession what 
it is; as a fine and genuine type of the literary man; finally, as one 
whose writings, like his talk, are stored with rich memories of the 
celebrated personages among whom, during the eazlier period of his 
life, it was his fortune to move. 

As a talker, Leigh Hunt was perhaps as superior to his friend and 
schoolfellow, Coleridge, as he was inferior to him asa writer. The 
bent of his talent was indeed eminently talkative. Coleridge preached, 
and even his most enthusiastic admirers, whether at the ‘* Salutation ” 
or at Mr. Gillman’s, must have wearied in time of his long sermons 
upon the objective and subjective; but of Leigh Hunt's chat, as he 
drew anecdote and quotation from the exhaustless stores of his memory, 
no one could ever weary. Coleridge may possibly be remembered 
centuries hence as a remarkable theoriser and close reasoner ; but 
Hunt will dwell for ever in the archives of English letters, a3 a man 





who came by accident into a part for which he was scarcely great 
enough, but in which he acquitted himself very creditably ; for, if the 
truth must be spoken, Hunt’s character scarcely mounted to the 
heroic, and, well as he sustained the trial, he was not the man to be 
chosen for fighting the battle of the English press. 

The introduction by Mr. Thornton Hunt supplies few if any new 
facts, It is, as might be expected, affectionately eulogistic. He also 
enters a vehement protest against certain persons unnamed, who have 
accused Mr. Hunt ‘of lax morality in his personal life.” We are 
sorry to hear it, and still more so to meet with Mr. Thornton Hunt’s 
defence, People’s notions as to what “lax morality” precisely means 
are apt to differ, and a life really well spent is sure to live down all 
aspersions cast upon it, Of his incapacity to understand figures, Mr. 
Thornton Hunt frankly says: *‘ His so-called improvidence resulted 
partly from actual disappointment in professional undertakings, partly 
from a real incapacity to understand any objects when they were 
reduced to figures, and partly also from a readiness of self-sacrifice, 
which was the less to be guessed by any who knew him, since he 
seldom alluded to it, and never, except in the vaguest and most 
unintelligible terms, hinted at its real nature or extent.” It may 
perhaps be a disagreeable subject to refer to, but we do not see how 
we can well avoid the present opportunity for testing the sincerity of 
Mr. Dickens’s assurance that he did not draw the bad parts of the 
Skimpolian philosophy from Mr. Leigh Hunt. We believe Mr. 
Dickens to be perfectly sincere when he says that he did not—that 
is to say, we believe that such is now his honest impression ; but 
whether that was the frame of his mind when he drew the character 
is another matter. Let us turn to “ Bleak House,” and see what 
Mr. Skimpole says of himself: 

Tle told us that, as he had always been a mere child in point of weights and 
measures, and had never known anything about them (except that they dis- 
gusted him), he had never, &e. 

Again : 

All he asked of Society was, to let him live. That wasn’t much. His wants 

were few. Give him the papers, conversation, music, mutton, coffee, landscape, 
fruit in season, a few sheets of Bristol-board, and a little claret, and he asked no 
more. 
Then comes the scene, solittle to the credit of Mr. Skimpole, in which, 
under the cover of his childishness and ignorance of money matters, 
he swindles the two young people out of their money. Subsequently 
we find him amnouncing his approbation of the Drone philo- 
sophy in contradiction to that of the Bees. We forbear to refer to 
all the despicable meannesses and absurdities heaped upon this character, 
and come at once to the crushing sentence in which Mr. Dickens, by 
the mouth of Mr. Bucket the detective, passes judgment upon the 
innocent Harold Skimpole : 

Whenever a person says to you that they are as innocent as can be in all 
concerning;money, look well after your own money, for they are dead certain to 
collar it, if they can. Whenever a person proclaims to you “ In worldly 
matters I’m a child,” you consider that that person is only a erying off from 
being held accountable, and that you have got that person's number and it is 
Number One. 

Remember what Mr. Thornton Hunt admitted about his father’s 
incapacity for business matters; recollect at the same time that he 
superadds his testimony that “ the mastering trait in his character was 
a conscientiousness which was carried even to extremes.” Remember 
Leigh Hunt’s own naif confession of his inability to cope with the 
multiplication-table when at school: ** Nor do I know it,” adds he 
“to this day! Shades of Horace Walpole and Lord Lyttelton ! come 
to my assistance, and enable me to bear the confession; but so it is. 
The fault was not my fault at the time; but I ought to have repaired 
it when I went out in the world; and great is the mischief which it 
has done me”—perhaps also to others, he might have added. Mr. 
Dickens, be it observed, does not attempt to deny that he had 
Leigh Hunt in his mind when he sketched the odious character whom 
Mr. Bucket so strongly denounces, and we are puzzled to understand 
how he can reconcile these passages with the statement that he has 
not magnified the failing of the real man into the vice of the ideal 
character. ‘That he has lived to see the injustice of the cari- 
cature we can well understand; but the caricature is there for all 
that. 

Let us pass to pleasanter matters. How pleasant to all * Old 
Blues ” must seem the agreeable reminiscences of Christ Hospital in 
ITunt’'s school days. ‘Times have changed since 1792, and the Spartan 
discipline of Newgate-street has become considerably relaxed since 
Hunt entered the walls of the old school * an ultra-sympathising and 
timid boy.” ‘The comparatively well-fed scholars of the foundation 
will read with surprise that— 

Our breakfast was bread and water, for the beer was too bad to drink. The 

bread consisted of the half of a three-halfpenny loaf, according to the prices then 
current. This was not much for growing boys, who had had nothing to eat 
from six or seven o’clock the preceding evening. For dinner we had the same 
quantity of bread, with meat only every other day, and that consisting of a 
small slice, such as would be given to an infant three or four years old. Yet 
even that, with all our bunger, we very often left half eaten—the meat was so 
tough. On the other days we had a milk porridge, ludicrously thin; or rice 
milk, which was better. There were no vegetables or puddings. Once amonth 
we had roast beef; and twice a year (I blush to think of the eagerness with 
which it was looked for!) a dinner of pork, One was roast, and the other 
boiled ; and on the latter oceasion we had our only pudding, which was of peas. 
I blush to remember this, not on account of our poverty, but on account of the 
sordidness of thecustom. There had much better have been none, For supper 
we had a like piece of bread, with butter or cheese ; and then to bed, “ with 
what appetite we might.” 
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Of Boyer the head-master, and his tyrannies, he entertained the 
most indignant recollection : 


When you were out in your lesson, he turned upon you a round staring eye 
like a fish; and he had a trick of pinching you under the chin, and by the lobes 
of the ears, till he would make the blood come. He has many times lifted a 
boy off the ground in this way. He was, indeed, a proper tyrant, passionate 
and capricious ; would take violent likes and dislikes to the same boys; fondle 
some without any apparent reason, though he had a leaning to the servile, and, 
perhaps, to the sons of rich people; and he would persecute others in a manner 
truly frightful. I have seen him beat a sickly-looking, melancholy boy 
(C—~n) about the head and ears, till the poor fellow, hot, dry-eyed, and con- 
fused, seemed lost in bewilderment. C——n, not long after he took orders, died, 
out of his senses, I do not attribute that catastrophe to the master; and of 
course he could not wish to do him any lasting mischief. 


We are afraid that this class of schoolmasters is not even yet 
eradicated from our schools, and Christ's Hospital itself may 
still supply a specimen of the species—men possibly very worthy in 
many respects, but totally unfitted for the tuition of the young by 
their inability to curb an unbridled temper. 

We pass on to 1808, when John and Leigh Hunt founded the 
Examiner. The story is well known, and has often been told. Leigh 
was the editor, and is severe upon his own labours, whilst he pays 
a delicate compliment to his eminent successor, 


Some years afterwards I had an editorial successor, Mr. Fonblanque, who 
had all the wit for which I toiled, without making any pretensions to it. He 
was, indeed, the genuine successor, not of me, but of the Swifts and Addisons 
themselves; profuse of wit even beyond them, and superior in political know- 
ledge. Yet, if I laboured hard for what was so easy to Mr. Fonblanque, I will 
not pretend to think that I did not sometimes find it ; and the study of Addison 
and Steele, of Goldsmith and Voltaire, enabled me, when I was pleased with 
my subject, to give it the appearance of ease. At other times, especially on 
serious occasions, I too often got into a declamatory vein, full of what I thought 
fine turns and Johnsonian antitheses. The new office of editor conspired with 
my success as a critic to turn my head. I wrote, though anonymously, in the 
first person, as if, in addition to my theatrical pretensions, I had suddenly 
become an oracle in politics; the words philosophy, poetry, criticism, states- 
manship, nay, even ethics and theology, all took a final tone in my lips. When 
I remember the virtue as well as knowledge which I demanded from everybody 
whom I had occasion to notice, and how much charity my own juvenile errors 
ought to have considered themselves in need of (however they might have been 
warranted by coaventional allowance), I will not say 1 was a hypocrite in the 
odious sense of the word, for it was all done out of a spirit of foppery and ‘fine 
writing,” and I never affected any formal virtues in private ; Ro when J con- 
sider all the nonsense and extravagance of those assumptions, all the harm they 
must have done me in discerning eyes, and all the reasonable amount of resent- 
ment which it was preparing for me with adversaries, 1 blush to think what a 
simpleton I was, and how much of the consequences I deserved. It is out of no 
* ostentation of candour ” that I make this confession. It is extremely painful 
to me. 


A reflection to be pondered over by some of the journalists of this 
day. 
As the article which led to Leigh Hunt’s imprisonment has often 
been misquoted and misrepresented, that part of it which was deemed 
most material to the prosecution may be interesting to the reader : 


What person, unacquainted with the true state of the case, would imagine, 

in reading these astounding eulogies, that this “Glory of the people ” was the 
subject of millions of shrugs and reproaches !—that this “ Protector of the arts” 
had named a wretched foreigner his historical painter, in disparagement or in 
ignorance of the merits of his own countrymen!—that this ‘ Mecanas of the 
age” patronised not a single deserving writer !—that this“ Breather of eloquence” 
could not say a few decent extempore words, if we are to judge, at least, from 
what he said to his regiment on its embarkation for Portugal!—that this 
= Conqueror of hearts” was the disappointer of hopes!—that this ‘* Exciter of 
desire” (bravo! Messieurs of the Post /]—this “ Adonis in loveliness” was a 
corpulent man of fifty!—in short, this delightful, blissful, wise, pleasurable, 
honourable, virtuous, true and immortal prince was a violator of his word, a 
libertine over head and ears in disgrace, a despiser of domestic ties, the com- 
panion of gamblers and demireps, a man who has just closed half a century 
without one single claim on the gratitude of his country or the respect of pos- 
terity! These are hard truths; but are they not truths? And have we not 
suffered enough—are we not now suffering bitter!y—from the disgusting 
flatteries of which the above is a repetition? The Ministers may talk of the 
shocking boldness of the press, and may throw out their wretched warnings 
about interviews between Mr. Percival and Sir Vicary Gibbs; but let us inform 
them that such vices as have just been enumerated are shocking to all English- 
men who have a just sense of the state of Europe; and that he is a bolder man 
who, in times like the present, dares to afford reason for the description. Would 
to God the Examiner could ascertain that difficult, and perhaps undiscoverable, 
point which enables a public writer to keep clear of an appearance of the love of 
scandal, while he is hunting out the vices of those in power! Then should one 
paper, at least, in this metropolis help to rescue the nation from the charge of 
ney encouraging what it must publicly rue; and the Sardanapalus who is 
now afraid of none but informers, be taught to shake in the midst of his minions, 
in the very drunkenness of his heart, at the voice of honesty. But if this be 
impossible, still there is one benefit which truth may derive from adulation— 
one benefit which is favourable to the former in proportion to the grossness of 
the latter, and of which none of his flatterers seem to be aware—the opportunity 
of contradicting its assertions. Let us never forget this advantage which adu- 
lation cannot help giving us; and Jet such of our readers as are inclined to 
deal insincerely with the great from a false notion of policy and of knowledge 
of the world, take warning from what we now see of the miserable effects of 
courtly disguise, paltering, and profligacy. Flattery in any shape is unworthy 
a man and a gentleman; but political flattery is almost a request to be made 
slaves. If we would have the great to be what they ought, we must find some 
means or other to speak of them as they are. 


Our survey is necessarily a rapid one, and we can do no more than 
glance at the interesting reminiscences of Leigh Hunt's Italian trip, 
and his intercourse with Shelley, Keats, Moore, and Byron. 
When he first saw Byron, “the Childe” was taking lessons in 
swimming the Thames, under the eye of accomplished Mr. Jackson 
the prize-fighter, ‘“‘ a respectable-looking manly person.” Afterwards 
the noble poet visited the journalist in prison, and subsequently they 
met in Italy Since the first edition of this autobiography appeared, 





iaigh Hunt saw reason to modify many of his opinions concerning 
yron. 


I am sorry I ever wrote a syllable respecting Lord Byron which might 
have been spared. I have still to relate my connection with him, but it will 
be related in a different manner. Pride, it is said, will have a fall; and I must 
own that on this subject I have experienced the truth of the saying. I had 
prided myself—I should pride myself now if I had not been thus rebuked— 
on not being one of those who talk against others. I went counter to this 
feeling in a book; and to crown the absurdity of the contradiction, I was 
foolish enough to suppose that the very fact of my so doing would show that 
I had done it in no other instance! that, having been thus public in the error, 
credit would be given me for never having been privately so! Such are the 
delusions inflicted on us by self-love. When the consequence was represented 
to me as characterised by my enemies, I felt, enemies though they were, as if I 
blushed from head to foot. It is true 1 had been goaded to the task by mis- 
representations:—I had resisted every other species of temptation to do it :—and, 
after all, I said more in his excuse, and less to his disadvantage, than many of 
those who reproved me. But enough. I owed the acknowledgment to him and to 
myself; and I shall proceed on my course with a sigh for both, and I 
trust in the good will of the sincere, 


Even yet there remain one or two touches that might have been 
judiciously expunged. What boots it to be told that Byron 
wrote * Don Juan ” “ under the influence of gin-and-water”? ‘That 
he may have taken a little hollands, or perhaps plain English gin, 
whilst so engaged, is probable enough; but shall it be therefore said 
that the glorious passages with which that poem abounds are mere 
emanations of the gin-shop? Of Madame Guiccioli there are some 
pleasing traits. 


Madame Guiccioli, who was at that time about twenty, was handsome and 
ladylike, with an agreeable manner, and a voice not partaking of the Italian 
fervour too much to be gentle. She had just enough of it to give her speaking 
a grace. None of her graces appeared entirely free from art; nor, on the other 
hand, did they nga 3 enough of it to give you an ill opinion of her sincerity 
and good humour. I was told that her Romagnese dialect was observable; but 
to me, at that time, all Italian in a lady’s mouth was Tuscan pearl; and she 
trolled it over her lip, pure or not, with that sort of conscious grace which 
seems to belong to the Italian language as a matter of right. I amused her 
with speaking bad Italian out of Ariosto, and saying speme for speranza; 
in which she good-naturedly found something pleasant and pellegrino ; 
keeping all the while that considerate countenance for which a foreigner 
has so much to be grateful. Her hair was what the poet has described, 
or rather blond, with an inclination to yellow; a very fair and deli- 
cate yellow, at all events, and within the limits of the poetical. She 
had regular features, of the order properly called handsome, in distinction 
to prettiness or to piquancy; being well proportioned to one another, large 
rather than otherwise, but without coarseness, and more harmonious than 
interesting, Her nose was the handsomest of the kind I ever saw; and I have 
known her both smile very sweetly, and look intelligently, when Lord Byron 
has said something kind to her. 


The time spent in England after his return from Italy—that is to 
say, the last thirty-five years of his life—is swiftly passed over 
in Mr. Hunt’s reminiscences. Fifty pages are all that he allots to that 
long and necessarily eventful period, and these are chiefly occupied 
with accounts of his health, and of literary projects which came, more 
or less, to nothing. In the concluding chapter he says that he once 
hoped to continue the book in the same spirit and with the same 
particularity as it had been begun withal ; but this, for some cause or 
causes unexplained, was found to be impossible. 

We do not think that we can better close our notice of this interesting 
autobiography than by quoting the affectionate and yet truthful des- 
cription which Mr. Thorton Hunt has appended of a parent for whose 
memory he evidently entertains the warmest affection—a feeling 
which Leigh Hunt seems to have had the power of exciting in the 
bosoms of all his friends. 


Those who knew him best will picture him to themselves clothed in a dress- 
ing-gown, and bending his head over a book or over the desk, At some periods 
of his life he rose early, in order that he might get to work early ; in other 
periods he rose late, because he sat over the desk very late. For the most part, 
however, he habitually came down “ too late” to breakfast, and was no sooner 
seated sideways at the table than he began toread. After breakfast he repaired 
to his study, where he remained until he went out to take his walk. He some- 
times read at dinner, though not always. At some periods of his life he would 
sleep after dinner; but usually he retired from the table to read. He read at 
tea-time, and all the evening read or wrote. In early life his profession led him, 
as a critic, to the theatres, and the same employment took him there at later 
dates. In the earlier half of his existence he mixed somewhat in society, and 
his own house was noted, amongst a truly selected circle of friends, for the 
tasteful ease of its conversation and recreation, music usually forming a staple 
in both the talk and the diversion. It was at this period of his life that his 
appearance was most characteristic, and none of the portraits of him adequately 
conveyed the idea of it. One of the best, a half-length chalk drawing, by an 
artist named Wildman, perished. The miniature by Severn was only a sketch 
on a small scale, but it suggested the kindness and animation of his counte- 
nance. In other cases, the artists knew too little of their sitter to catch the most 
familiar traits of his aspect. He was rather tall, as straight as an arrow, and 
looked slenderer than he really was. His hair was black and shining, and 
slightly inclined to wave; his head was high, his forehead straight and white, 
his eyes black and sparkling, his general complexion dark. There was in his 
whole carriage and manner an extraordinary degree of life. Years and trouble 
had obscured that brilliancy when the drawing was made of which a copy is 
prefixed to the present volume; but it is a faithful portrait, in which the reader 
will see much of the reflection, the earnestness, and the affectionate thought 
that were such leading elements in his character. As life advanced, as his 
family increased faster than his means, his range of visiting became more con- 
tracted, his devotion to labour more continuous, and his friends reduced to the 
small number of those who came only to steal for conversation the time that he 
otherwise would have given to his books. Such friends he welcomed heartily, 
and seldom allowed them to feel the tax which they made him pay for the time 
thus consumed. Even at seasons of the greatest depression in his fortunes, he 
always attracted many visitors, but still not so much for any repute that 
attended him as for his personal qualities. Few men were more attractive “in 
society,” whether in a large company or over the fireside, His manners were 
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peculiarly animated; his conversation, varied, ranging over a great field of 
subjects, was moved and called forth by the response of his companion, be that 
companion philosopher or student, sage or boy, man or woman ; and he was 
equally ready for the most lively topics or for the gravest reflections—his ex- 
pression easily adapting itself to the tone of his companion’s mind. With much 
freedom of manners, he combined a spontaneous courtesy that never failed, and 
a considerateness derived from a ceaseless kindness of heart that invariably 
fascinated even strangers. In the course of his newspaper career, more than one 
enemy has come to his house with the determination to extort disavowals or to 
chastise, and has gone away with loud expressions of his personal esteem and 
liking. 





Dr. Wiseman’s Popish Literary Blunders Exposed. By Cranes 
Hastixes Coutetre. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
1860. pp. 268. 

R. WISEMAN has been so frequently attacked by zealous 
anti-Papists, whose zeal outran their learning and discretion, 

that some of his admirers have almost come to look upon his repu- 
tation for scholarship as invulnerable. ‘The little volume before us 
will, we are pretty sure, not tend much to the glorification of the 

Cardinal with such persons as read it. Its author is, we believe, a 

barrister-at-law ; and certainly the invariable precision with which the 

writer, avoiding needless digressions, keeps to the point, and the keen 
pitiless logic which runs through his arguments, bear the impress of 

a legal education. After reading these pages, we are forced to ask 

ourselves whether Dr. Wiseman really knows anything of the 

“Fathers of the Church,” whose writings he so misquotes and mis- 

represents with such a vast parade of learning, We would fain hope 

that these misrepresentations and misquotations are due solely to the 

Cardinal, like a good many other persons, pretending to somewhat 

more erudition than he actually possesses. Ignorance can account 

for, if not excuse, a great many errors; and certainly Mr. Collette 
proves that Dr. Wiseman’s ignorance of the authors from whom he 
quotes so glibly is of the grossest kind. 

Not a few of the most important misquotations of the Cardinal are 
so lengthy, that we cannot extract Mr. Collette’s exposé of them; and 
we shall have to content ourselves with noting briefly some which, we 
think, may be important enough to turn the attention of our readers 
to the volume itself. 

At the very commencement of these pages we light upon a very 
strange blunder—to speak mildly—of the Cardinal. Some of our 
readers may, perhaps, recollect the controversy which took place 
between Dr. Wiseman and Dr. Turton (now Lord Bishop of Ely), the 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. With the theological side 

f the controversy we have nothing to do; and we shall only say that 

it chiefly touched on the Roman Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist. 
Dr. Wiseman, in replying to Dr. Turton, quoted Tittman’s “ Melete- 
mata Sacra,” and advised his opponent ‘‘to consult all the best 
commentaries on the chapter (John vi.)—Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel, 
‘Tittman,” &c. &c. One would surely imagine from this that Dr. Wiseman 
had some acquaintance with the works of the ‘‘ learned Tittman,” as he 
eulogistically terms this writer. The sequel unfortunately shows that 
the Roman Catholic controversialist had probably never opened, or 
even seen, Tittman’s work. A few words will, we think, suffice to 
make this plain. Tittman calls his volume ‘t Meletemata Sacra; sive 
Commentarius exegetico-critico-dogmaticus in Evangelium Ioannis :” 
i. ¢., the “* Meletemata Sacra” is actually a commentary on St. John’s 
Gospel. Dr. Turton happened to refer to Tittman’s work as the 
commentary on St. John. He says: “I have carefully examined 
Tittman’s commentary on St. John, at the place in question, to 
ascertain whether there was any pretence for attributing to him so 
absurd a sentiment as we have just been considering. No such pre- 
tence can be discovered.” Dr. Wiseman’s rejoinder to this was a 
most unfortunate one, proving his utter ignorance of the fact that the 
** Meletemata Sacra” and the commentary on St. John’s Gospel were 
one and the same work. He writes: ‘* J quoted the ‘ Meletemata 
Sacra.’ I supposed the professor [Dr. Turton] was acquainted with 
the work ; so, like a good controversialist—certainly not like a good 
scholar—he goes to another work of Tittman’s, and from that 
attempts to confute me.” Notwithstanding these brave words, are 
we not forced to conclude that Dr. Wiseman had never even read the 
title-page of Tittman’s work ? 

Our next example is of a somewhat different kind. Dr. Wiseman 
had evidently read his author, but translates him in a manner which 
(if owing to ignorance) would disgrace a sixth-form schoolboy. Dr. 
Wiseman quotes a passage from Cyril’s Fourth Catechetical Discourse 
in support of the doctrine of Transubstantiation. Cyril’s words are: 
“ort, wire wadons TAngoPogins, ws Cuparos nal aivares urvaraupdrvapry Xero. 
This the Cardinal renders: ‘Wherefore, with all confidence, let 
us take the body and blood of Christ.” Now, without insisting too 
strongly on the mistranslation of wsrarauBdvwusr, why, we ask, was 
the word és omitted altogether in Dr. Wiseman’s version? Was it 
because it completely alters the meaning of the sentence, and actually 
makes against, instead of for, the Cardinal’s argument? Cyril says: 
“Let us partake, as it were, of the body and blood of Christ;” 
and in order that his words might not possibly be mistaken, and to 
show that he was not speaking of the literal flesh and blood, he goes 
on to say: “ For in the type of bread His body is given to thee, and in 
the type of wine His blood is given.” So that Cyril’s words in the 
original, when not garbled, actually make utterly against the doctrine 
which Dr. Wiseman insists upon making them support. 

For instances of even grosser garbling and mistranslation on Dr. 
Wiseman’s part than we bave already adduced, we refer our readers 





to pp. 58, &c. as well as 130, &c. of the volume before us. We give 
a brief extract : , 

_ You come before us ostensibly, as an honest controversialist, with an affecta- 
tion of profound learning, precision, and frankness. ‘ I will not,” you assert in 
your introductory lecture, “take any one single principle for granted which 
will possibly bear a dispute.” “The investigation,” yon say, “ will merely 
consist in the statement of a few historical facts; and I shall be careful to 
support it by what must be considered incontestable authority ; indeed, to base 
it on such admitted grounds as, I trust, will leave no room for cavil or rejec- 


tion.” And you “commend ” your “little book to the favour and protection of 
the Almighty, begging His blessing upon both writer and reader.” 

It is with considerable pain that we have read these pages. Lite- 
rature is of no creed; but neither is she the ally of dishonesty. Our 
readers do not require to be told that even in these latter days the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy has produced great scholars. Without 
bringing forward other names, we need only mention those of Cardinals 
Mezzofanti and Mai; the latter of whom will eyer be remembered 
with affection by classical scholars. Many persons utterly opposed to 
Dr. Wiseman’s theological views have felt some pride in thinking 
that our English Cardinal could hold his own in scholarship among 
the most learned members of the “ College,” and have felt that 
affection for Wiseman the Scholar which they utterly refused to 
Wiseman the Cardinal. But this little volume too clearly proves that, 
if Dr. Wiseman be the scholar which men suppose him to be, he is 
also something else—‘‘ quod dicere nolo.” 

We may add that these pages are well worth perusal, simply as a 
specimen of clear, terse, logical reasoning, even by those persons who 
have little sympathy for the lucubrations of the ‘* Christian Fathers,” 
and less for those of Nicholas Cardinal Wiseman. 





EMEA IITEPOENTA; or, the Diversions of Purley. By Joux Horse 
Tooxe. Withnumerous additions from the copy prepared by the 
author for republication. ‘To which is annexed his letter to John 
Dunning, Esq. Revised and corrected, with additional notes, by 
Ricuarp Tartor, F.S.A., F.L.S. London: William Tegg. 1860. 
pp. 740. 

O ONE EVER YET, says Lord Brougham, took up ‘“ The 
Diversions of Purley ” and laid it down, till some other avoca- 

tion tore it from his hands; and in truth it is one of the most fascinating 
books in our language. Its matchless ingenuity and keen logic, its 
bright flashes of wit and pungent sarcasms, and the undoubted learning 
of its author, will always make it an especial favourite with educated 
readers. Nevertheless—for even to the praiser of “ The Diversions of 

Purley ” there is a nevertheless—it may well be doubted whether this 

most delightful volume has really contributed much, nay, anything, 

towards spreading abroad a true knowledge of our grand English 
tongue. We say this with all due deference for the opinions of 

Mackintosh and Brougham, of Richardson and Trench, and of the 

other eminent writers who have testified so warmly to its merits. Lord 

Brougham, indeed, goes so far as to say that, ** as everything which has 

been done before was superseded by it, so nothing hassince been effected, 

unless in pursuing its views or building upon its solid foundations.” 

Dr. Richardson has done it the very high honour of basing his elaborate 

dictionary upon the principles enunciated so ingeniously by its writer 

in “* The Diversions of Purley.” But, although we admit the great 
interest which the Exrsa Irtgovre has imparted to etymological dis- 
cussion, we cannot help expressing our opinion that its writer from 
almost first to last proceeded on false principles, and thus, through 
the well-meaning exertions of ardent disciples, rather retarded than 
forwarded the study of English etymology. Mr. Wedgwood, in the 
first volume of his recently-published dictionary, goes so far as to 
pronounce of “ The Diversions of Purley ” that “it is hardly too much 
to say that there is not a sound etymology in the work.” Mr. Wedg- 
wood alleges no reasons for this sweeping censure, which certainly 
must be taken cum grano salis. Nevertheless, when the author of 

‘** The Diversions of Purley” tells us that Latin is a mere modern 

language compared with Anglo-Saxon, we want nothing else to con- 

vince us that a theory of language based upon such a monstrous error 
must be utterly unsound : 

It is a great mistake, into which both the Italian and Latin etymologists 
have fallen, to suppose that all the Italian must be found in the Latin, and all 
the Latin in the Greek: for the fact is otherwise. The bulk and foundation of 
the Latin language is Greek ; but great part of the Latin is the language of 
our Northern ancestors, grafted upon the Greek. And to our Northern lan- 
guage the etymologist must go, for that part of the Latin which the Greek will 
not furnish: and there, without any twisting or turning, or ridiculous forcing 
and torturing of words, he will easily and clearly find it. We want therefore 
the testimony of no historians to conclude that the founders of the Roman state 
and of the Latin tongue came not from Asia, but from the North of Europe. 
For the language cannot lye. And from the language of every nation we may 
with certainty collect its origin. In the same manner; even though no history 
of the fact had remained ; and though another Virgil and another Dionysius had 
again, in verse and prose, brought another Aineas from another Troy to settle 
modern Italy, after the destruction of the Roman government; yet in spite of such 
false history or silence of history, we should be able, from the modern language 
of the country (which cannot possibly lye), to conclude with certainty that our 
Northern ancestors had again made another successful irruption into Italy, and 
again grafted their own language upon the Latin, as before upon the Greek. 
For all the Italian, which cannot be easily shewn to be Latin, can be easily 
shewn to be our Northern language. 

The writer throughout these pages many times alludes to his fancied 
discovery that Latin is quite a modern language compared with Anglo- 
Saxon; and, as we said before, this theory is the fruitful parent of 
innumerable etymological blunders. We need not delay to examine 
into the pros or cons which may be urged on the one side or the other 
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respecting this doctrine ; its falsity to us appears evident ; and had we 
any doubt whatever, that doubt would be at once removed when such 
pre-eminent philologists as Grimm, Pott, Bopp, cum multis aliis, 
unhesitatingly pronounce the Tookeian theory to be utterly erroneous. 
Under these circumstances, we cannot help thinking it a matter deeply 
to be regretted thai Dr. Richardson in his Dictionary should have so 
perseveringly trod in the footsteps of Horne Tooke, and introduced 
into its pages very many etymologies which a mere tyro in language 
can almost at a glance see to be untenable. Horne Tooke says of 
Dr. Johnson’s magnum opus: “ Nearly one-third of this dictionary is 
as much the language of the Hottentots as of the English; and it 
would be no difficult matter so to translate any one of the plainest and 
most popular numbers of the ‘Spectator’ into the language of that 
dictionary, that no mere Englishman, though well read in his own 
language, would be able to comprehend one sentence of it. It 
appears to be a work of labour, and yet is, in truth, one of the most 
idle performances ever offered to the public: compiled by an author 
who possessed not one single requisite for the undertaking, and, being 
a publication of a set of booksellers, owing its success to that very 
circumstance which alone must make it impossible that it should 
deserve success.” ‘This is strong language, and certainly not 
the less strong that Horne Tooke was prosecuted by that party in 
politics from which Dr. Johnson received a pension, and on whose 
behalf he wrote several pamphlets. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the very ignorance of Anglo-Saxon, of which Horne Tooke 
accuses Johnson, did not greatly contribute to the excellence of 
the Docter’s dictionary. We do not say that it is possible for a lexi- 
cographer to be ignorant of Anglo-Saxon and write a really valuable 
English lexicon; but, had the Doctor proceeded in accordance with 
such a theory as that advanced by Horne Tooke, a knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon would have only enabled him to plant and propagate a 
bounteous crop of false etymologies. Not, indeed, that Horne Tooke’s 
knowledge of this language was either very extensive or very 
accurate. His work, says Sir James Mackintosh, is certainly a won- 
derful one, but the' great merit is the original thought. This original 
thought is doubtless the theory propounded in the letter to Dunning, 
that ‘‘ there is not, nor is it possible there should be, a word in any 
language which has not a complete meaning and signification, even 
when taken by itself. Adjectives, prepositions, adverbs, &c, have all 
complete separate meanings not difficult to be discovered.” 

To this grand discovery he tacks on the following addendum, viz., 
“that, if this reasoning be well founded, there must be in the 
original language from which the English (and so of all other 
languages) is derived, such and such words, bearing precisely such 
and such meanings.” To test the merit of this discovery, as well 
as of the much more monstrous theory that Latin was a modern 
language as compared with Anglo-Saxon, Mr. Tooke proceeded to 
learn the characters of the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic languages, and is 
delighted to find in limine that he has really (as he thinks) discovered 
a grand new etymological law. That he rode his hobby with wonderful 
skill and ingenuity few persons will attempt to deny. And so hewould 
almost persuade us (as he has unfortunately persuaded personages of 
much greater consequence) that the verbal substantive originated from 
the past participle ; that “‘ if” is derived from the imperative “ give ; ” 
that ‘ about” is connected with the non-existing word “ onboda,” 
&e. &e. 

We will notice one or two of Mr. Tooke’s derivations, which may 
unhesitatingly be pronounced incorrect. ‘* Culprit” he asserts to be a 
compound of “ culpa” and “ prehendere.” Can there be any doubt that 
it is a corruption of “‘ culpat,” for ‘ culpatus,” the old law Latin for an 
accused person? ‘ Able,” Mr. Tooke asserts, has nothing to do with 
‘* habilis,” but is the Anglo-Saxon or Gothic ‘‘abal”—strength. This 
latter derivation is only paralleled by that of King Pepin from éemse. 
Can it again for a moment be doubted that Lat. “ habilis,” French 
* habile,” Ital. “abile,” and our word “able” are connected? ‘ Bandite,” 
“bandetto,” ‘* banditti,” are, according to the author of ‘The 
Diversions of Purley,” past participles of ** dicere” and “dire.” Why 
not rather from the mid Lat. “bannire” and French “ bannir ” ? 
Equally incorrect appears to us the derivations of “aghast,” “ askew,” 
“crowd,” “crisp,” ‘cant,” as we have them in “The Diversions of 
Purley.” But these are, unfortunately, only a few out ofa vast number 
that might be given. 

We quote the following extract as to Mr. Taylor’s opinion of Dr. 
Richardson’s Dictionary : 

The zeal which has carried Mr. Richardson through so considerable an un- 
dertaking as his Dictionary is much to be commended; and the large col- 
lection of examples which bis industry has brought together, although most 
injudiciously arranged (Quartery Review, vol. li. p. 172), must be serviceable 
to philologists and to future lexicographers; but it is to be regretted that he has 
been very unsuccessful in making use of the store of materials which he has 
amassed. This may in part be attributed to the erroneous view which he 
appears to have taken of the proper object of a Dictionary, which should be, 
to give faithfully the actual meanings of the words of our language, or the 
senses in which they are or have been in use, and not such as may suit a pre- 
conceived hypothesis or fancied etymology, thus leading those who may have 
to consult it into difficulty and error. . . . The safe application of ‘the great first 
principle” upon which he states that he has proceeded in the explanation of 
words, “that a word has one meaning, and one only, from which all usages 
must spring and be derived,—and that in the etymology of each word must be 
found this single intrinsic meaning,”—involves in each case previous questions 
not only as to which is this single intrinsic meaning, but as to the unity of the 
word under consideration; lest what is taken for ‘a word” should really be 
two or more distinct words lurking under the appearance of one. And the in- 
dividuality or identity of a word consists neither in the sound, the spelling, nor 





the sense,—paradoxical though this may seem, for these all undergo modifica- 
tions,—but in its historical continuity, with regard to which facts must be our 
guide.—According to Mr. Richardson, Tell and Till are ‘the same word,”—to 
raise, the ground, or the voice: so, also, ove and Lift, to pick up: Fear and 
Fare, to run away. 

We are afraid that Dr. Richardson’s faith in Mr. Tooke’s discovery has 
not contributed to make his elaborate dictionary a more valuable work, 

We may add that this edition of ‘* The Diversions of Purley” is, 
considering its excellent typography, a marvel of cheapness; and to 
such of our younger readers as have not met with Horne Tooke’s 
volume we would say—You have yet to become acquainted with one 
of the most delightful books in our language ; one, too, which, if read 
distrustingly and cum grano, will be found not less instructive than 
amusing. 


Views of Labour and Gold. By Witttam Barnes, B.D. London: J. Rus- 
sell Smith. pp. 190. 
i R. BARNES is the author of “Rural Poems,” and “Poems in the 
Dorset Dialect,” some of which we have had occasion to notice 
favourably; but we cannot say that in the present work he has made a 
successful attempt in a new field. His views of labour and gold are the 
“views” of a man only half-read in political econony. His ideas are not 
clear, and his use of terms not sufficiently exact. Add to this that he 
has imported into the subject some of the usual grievances of the opponents 
of the science, which are almost always grounded in imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the subject. He talks of the “monopoly and tyranny of capi- 
tal,” and speaks of the profits of the employer of workmen as “ the profit 
on their toil.” A deeper study of the subject of ‘ profits” would have 
told him that the profit is not derived from the workman’s toil, but is 
simply the equivalent of the master’s toil with the use of his capital, which 
are both things of value quite as much as the workman’s labour. ‘Take 
another instance. ‘ Machinery,” says Mr. Barnes, “transfers rather than 
lessens labour ;” and he adds, “I want to see, but cannot find, that ma- 
chinery lessens labour, and that it lessens it so far that it sends home the 
labourer to his wife and children, and his garden or rest, and book and 
friendly talk, an hour earlier in the evening; and until I see this happy 
effect of it I cannot welcome it as a great good.” This is a kind of senti- 
ment which is always popular, because all right-feeling persons desire 
what Mr. Barnes desires; but the confusion of ideas in the passage quoted 
must, we think, be manifest to any careful reader. The proposition that 
machinery lessens labour never meant that it lessened the whole amount 
of man’s labour, but that it lessened the amount required to produce a 
particular article. Men may work just as hard when they have ma- 
chines as they did before they had them; but the result will be greater 
production. Nobody ever supposed that a stocking machine necessarily 
enabled stockingers to work less; it simply makes stockings cheap. Of 
course, the more products thus rendered cheap—the workman’s wages 
remaining the same—the greater will be his command over necessaries, 
and therefore the easier will it be for him to live on fewer hours’ labour. 
But whether his wages will remain the same depends upon the supply 
and demand of labour in the market, which are governed, as Mr. Barnes 
ought to know, by quite other laws. In all such speculations a very slight 
amount of error, sown in the minds of the uninformed, may produce 
incalculable mischief. The study is one of great complexity and difficulty, 
and sound and clear views are only to be obtained by much labour and 
patience. A heavy responsibility rests with the writer who assumes the 
position of a popular instructor with no better qualifications than those 
of Mr. Barnes. 


Consumption: its Nature and Treatment. By Joun Errs, M.D. San- 
derson. pp. 292.—An exhaustive treatise on that terrible scourge to 
which the climate of this country especially so exposes our youth. Dr 
Epps pronounces loudly and emphatically against the spreading and pre- 
valent faith in cod-liver oil as a panacea. 

Guide to the Three Services, Civil, Naval, and Military. Edited by J. 
Paxton Hatz, F.C.P. Second Edition. (Longman and Co.) pp. 172. 
—This little volume ought to be of considerable service to persons 
who wish to enter her Majesty’s service in almost any capacity. Clear 
and concise details are given about all the departments of the Home Civil 
Service; while under the head of “ India” we have all necessary informa- 
tion about the examinations, Addiscombe, &c. All necessary details re- 
specting the military and naval services are given in Parts III. and IV.; 
while the appendix enlightens successful candidates as to the time of 
superannuation, leave of absence, and hours of attendance, &c., &c. Every 
materfamilias, who has received curt answers and no information while 
calling upon some over-worked clerk in one of our public offices to point 
out the means whereby her son can be enrolled among the fraternity of 
the pen, ought to feel grateful to the editor of this little volume ; nor 
should the clerk be less grateful, if he thus can be spared the visits of 
some persistent materfamilias. 

We have also received the first part of a “ People’s Edition ” of Jfemoirs 
and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, edited and abridged from Lord John 
Russell’s first edition (Longmans), to be completed in ten parts. A 
pamphlet entitled How to Mismanage a Bank: a Review of the Western 
Bank of Scotland. (Edinburgh: A. and C. Black.) The Address of 
G. P. Bidder, Esq., as President of the Institute of Civil Engineers. (Printed 
for W. Clowes and Sons.)——verybody’s Journal, Part II. 























BOOKS RESERVED FOR REVIEW. 


Personal Wrongs and Lega Remedies. By W. Camrnety, Srnicn. 
(Longmans. 1 vol. pp. 185.)—Another of those “handy books” of 
which Lord St. Leonards’ little gem was the ensample and precursor. 

Elfiein Sicly, (Chapman and Hall. 2 vols. pp. 580.) 

Getting On: a Tale of Modern English Life. (Mogg and Sons. 2 vols. 

. 930.) 

Ppa he Cousin’s Courtship. By Joun R. Wisk. (Smith, Elder and Co, 
2 vols. pp. 542.)—The last three, novels, 
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THE DRAMA, MUSIC, ART, SCIENCE, &. 





THE DRAMA, 


FPHERE WAS BEEN A SLIGHT MOVEMENT in the theatrical 

way, and two pieces have been produced at two of the smaller 
theatres—a farce entitled ‘‘ Christmas Boxes” at the Strand, and a 
kind of small ballet at the St. James’s. The farce at the Strand is a 
smartly-written piece, rising almost to comedy in parts where it shows 
touches of character and witticisms in dialogue. It is by the authors 
of the broader drama of ‘The Goose with the Golden Eggs,” Mr. 
Augustus Mayhew and Mr. Sutherland Edwards ; and it would seem 
as if they intended to give a series of comic dramas on the different 
seasons of the year; and as they have illustrated Michaelmas gifts and 
*‘ Christmas Boxes,” we may expect something on Easter offerings and 
Midsummer presentations. The really good portion of this little 
drama is the opportunity it affords Mr. James Rogers to exhibit his 
powers of burlesquing a passion. This he does with great humour, 
and gives a real vis comica to the piece. The plot is rather stagy, 
which means extravagant and improbable, though producing situations 
of absurdity at which the more reasonable spectator laughs in spite 
of himself. 

The piece at the St. James’s is entitled “‘My Name is Norval ;” and 
it goes upon such a riotous principle of fun as carries it quite beyond 
the region of criticism. It is founded on that prolific source of 
absurdity, private theatricals ; and Miss St. Casse sings, Miss Lydia 
Thompson dances, and Mr. Charles Young fights, in such an out- 
rageous manner, that the audience roar from beginning to the end of 
the tomfoolery. It is a thing go laugh at, and not to talk or write 
about; and we must take such things quickly, like champagne at a 
public dinner, whilst it sparkles and froths, and without considering 
whether the grape or the turnip is the foundation of the beverage. 

In the absence of any important novelty we may notice a little 
Shakespearean volume published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
entitled ‘‘’The Mind of Shakespeare as exhibited in his Works,” by 
the Rev. Aaron Augustus Morgan, M.A., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

No one has an objection to a collection of sayings by the great 
dramatist, for we can read all he wrote over and over again ; but tkere 
was but little necessity for the present volume. In the first place it is 
much better to refer to the works themselves; and in the next place 
Dodd and other men have made quite as judicious selections. In fact, 
the present author seems to us to have chosen a very wrong title for 
his work. If he meant to exhibit the mind of Shakespeare, he should 
have published his entire plays, for his mind is exhibited as much in 
his dialogue and character and in construction as in his aphorisms. If 
he meant to show the opinions of Skakespeare, then he has presumed 
to take as his private judgment what others have justly supposed to 
be only a dramatic utterance. Indeed, there is scarcely a more vexed 
question in literature than the personal opinions, morals, or religion 
of Shakespeare. Protestant and Papist, casuist and moralist, Liberal 
and Conservative, have all claimed him, and all have been able by 
partial quotation to make out something like a case. Mr. Morgan 
tells us that his little volume “‘embraces the whole system of 
Shakespeare’s philosophy and ethics, apart from the machinery 
of his plays and poems.” If this be so, Coleridge, Richard- 
son, Maginn, and the whole host of home, German, and 
foreign speculators upon his characters, have written to very 
little purpose, and all their treatises on the moral and ethical 
tendencies of his great characters must go for nothing; Ulrici and 
Schlegel’s volumes are nought; and the great expounder of human 
character is brought down to a mere utterer of maxims. Mr. 
Morgan, like other academically-trained scholars, seems to think 
aphoristic teaching the best that men can have, and places the set 
speeches of Shakespeare far above his delineations of human nature as 
shown in the action of his characters. This is a very common mistake, 
and nearly ninety-nine of every hundred men who talk about the 
great dramatist admire him for his sayings, and know nothing of 
his indirect and more profound teachments by his display of human 
character. Mr. Morgan says he has brought together several hundred 
independent passages out of the thirty-six plays ; but it may be doubted 
if there really be one passage which is not imperfectly rendered 
by being severed from the context, and perverted by being treated as 
a pure and distinct aphorism. Everything is relative, and every truth 
is qualified by some circumstance ; and of this no one was more deeply 
convinced than Shakespeare. There are two sides to everything, 
even to the aphorisms which the present author selects as absolute 
truths. ‘Our virtues would be proud if our faults whipped them 
not.” Shakespeare was so strictly impartial, that fanatics have accused 
him of indifference and Pyrrhonism; and it would be very hard to 
get a positive assertion out of his dramas, or even his poems, for he 
there also wrote in a fictitious character. All this we know seems 
paradoxical, and probably absurd to those who are devoted to preaching 
and dogmatic inculcation as the only means of human instruction ; 
but the greatest philosophers have judged otherwise, and amongst 
them Shakespeare himself. 

The selection, merely as a selection, presents no particular marks 
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of taste or acumen ; and one meets the trite quotations on every page. 
Nor is it true to its title, for one does not see that the personal mind 
of Shakespeare is shown in many of the quotations. Certainly not in the 
quotation at p. 97, that “ Honesty’s a fool and loses what it works 
for,” for this is the utterance of one of the greatest scoundrels the 
dramatist has drawn. Nor does the quaint account of a Hobbledehoy 
on the opposite page specially illustrate ‘the mind of Shakespeare.” 
Singuiarly inapplicable is the quotation of Compunction at p. 23, for 
it shows that Macbeth had no compunction, but afterwards had fears. 
Nor do we admire his readings ; for they seem to be fantastical, as in 
the quotation from Twelfth Night, where he makes the Duke say : 


Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn ; 


whereas the common sense as well as the poetical reading must be 
‘Jost and won,” a favourite and familiar expression with the author. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, we are always glad to 
hold a volume of Shakespeare in our hand, though he may be cut 
into mincemeat and served up in moral patties. In the present 
instance the paper and printing are very nice, and five hundred 
flowers, although torn from their parent soil, are always fragrant 
and welcome. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 

fM’0 SCATTER AND DISPERSE a collection of works of art, 

however heterogeneous or ill-assorted, is an operation which 
usually excites regret and fears for their safety. They may be removed 
to less accessible depositaries, or placed in more selfish custody, and 
new arrangements, intended for their better exhibition, may so far 
infringe on old accustomed habits and associations as to debar their 
admirers from seeking them in the new abode. These fears will be 
entertained by those who on Sundays and holidays have been used to 
combine a trip into the country with a look at the pictures by spending 
an afternoon at Hampton Court, when they read Mr. Henry Cole’s 
suggestions for the dividing of the contents of Hampton Court Palace. 
We republished these last week. We do not quite approve the 
proposals, but, on the contrary, agree with Mrs, Jameson’s remarks on 
the subject in her preface to the catalogue of the collection in 
Murray’s Handbook. Mrs. Jameson would have nothing removed ; 
what one person might deem lumber another would know to be of 
inestimable worth. To put away any portion of the pictures is to risk 
the loss of some work which may form a link in the history of art, or 
a portrait which perchance may establish a fact in our national 
chronicles. Who can determine what is valueless ? 

The confusion of the collection is not so great as it appears, and a 
guide-book makes inspection practicable enough. Nobody expects or 
requires at Hampton Court or Greenwich the classification and order 
ofa museum. The light enjoyment of a day of pleasure, not the 
ardous investigation of every object, is the purpose of the visitors. 
They include the ride, the luncheon, the fresh air, and the company 
in the variety of pleasure they seek in the Tudor Palace gardens, 
trees, and pictures. The pictures are not the least attraction, but no 
new arrangement of them can increase it. To remove them would 
divest the place of a motive for the recreative visits of the people, 
and deprive them of a sight, a taste of pictures, which otherwise they 
would not have, and which they would not go specially to see any- 
where else. ‘To the East-end and Surrey-side populace, Bloomsbury 
and Trafalgar-square are remote places, and Kensington is only known 
by name. The way to Hampton Court is known to every child who 
has watched the setting-out of a pleasure-van or clutched at half a 
railway ticket at Waterloo-station. 

Mr. Cole’s observation of the mixed character of the collection 
occurs to most persons. It was not remedied by his handbook, which 
has not displaced that of Mr. Grundy. It is not more mixed or less 
attractive than that at Kensington, to which we thought Mr. Cole’s 
official duties were confined. It is immaterial to question what has 
prompted his remarks: from one of them we might suppose that his 
impelling motive is to recover the use of the palace for the Royal 
Family ; from another that he would have the Cartoons devoted to the 
sole use of the photographers and students of the Department of Art; 
but we really suppose they are well-intentioned. 

He would have us consider the palace as little else than a store- 
house ; but it is kept in order, and is under the care of the Commis- 
sioner of Works, assisted and advised, as regards the pictures, by 
Her Majesty’s Surveyor of Pictures, Mr.R. Redgrave, R.A. Surely the 
alleged injuries to the tapestries need not extend beyond the unpre- 
ventable effects of time; and the state of the pictures is the special 
duty of the surveyor, who has recently glazed the great Cartoons and 
carefully catalogued the collection. The valuable Francia was also 
glazed under the late Mr. Uwins, and what may be needful for the 
conservation of the collection can be done at Hampton as well as in 
London. We inspected them a short time ago, and saw nothing to 
alarm us in their condition. But, whatever their condition, what other 
place is there where their preservation can be easier? The air is 
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pure and dry ; no smoke; no a pose to the direct sunlight ; and the 
building is substantial, airy, and amply warmed and ventilated. All 
the professional aid and assistance which the metropolis can afford to 
the Surveyor of Pictures is within his call. Why, then, should the 
pictures be in a state to require immediate attention? Or why is this 
attention to mean inspection by a snug commission of four—you and 
me, and my friend and the other party—and the division and removal 
of the collection ? We should wish Mr. Redgrave to answer this ques- 
tion for Mr. Cole. He could at least print a report on the state of 
the pictures for public information. : 

There is no urgent occasion to do anything ; a properly-constituted 
Government commission—large enough to do justice to the inquiry— 
might consider the position of the other public exhibitions and insti- 
tutions. They should determine those rights of the Crown in the 
collection about which Mr. Cole says there has sprung up some forget- 
fulness. We certainly are not satisfied that the Cartoons belong to the 
Crown ; they were last purchased with public money for the nation 
by Cromwell, and, though we are not exactly Roundheads, we believe 
we read English history aright in considering that all matters of 
account between the Crown and the people were settled at the time of 
the Commonwealth; at least, we know nobody who would wish to 
go any further back. 

The commission could then see into the division of the collection 
proposed ; and on this head we will meet Mr. Cole with some amendments 
to his suggestions. We think it well to bring out the tapestries of 
the Tudor palace, and let them be seen, and the pictures also 
belonging to the rooms should remain. The historical pictures 
should also remain: there are a number of them, besides those named 
by Mr. Cole; there are some Dutch pictures of the embarkation, 
landing &c., of William III. and such pictures might be largely added 
to, and form an Historic Gallery of the greatest interest, more 
genuine than that of Versailles. It might be brought up complete 
to the present day. We doubt if the English portraits should be 
separated from portraits of foreigners—they are frequently by the 
same artist, show the fashion of dress, and illustrate each other. The 
portraits which would fill vacancies in the National Portrait Gallery 
cannot be many. ‘The portraits of foreigners should remain at 
Hampton Court, and the greater portion of the portraits would serve 
to make complete the Historic Gallery. There are portraits with 
only general names—such as the portrait of a Spanish lady, by 
Sebastian del Piombo, emphatically one of the finest female portraits 
we know in any collection. Where would Mr. Cole send this ? 

The pictures of technical interest might go to the public collections 
to which they bear most affinity ; certainly, ships are more ‘‘at home”’ 
at Greenwich than at Hampton. And so with architectural pictures ; 
but where can they be sent, when Government owns no museum of 
architecture ? 

The finer of the ancient pictures might fitly be placed in the 
National Gallery; these would be but few—too few to make it worth 
while to despoil the collection of them. Then, as to the merely 
second-rate ‘Tintorets and Bassanos, would it be economy to build an 
especial gallery for them anywhere? Then there is a class of pictures 
not noticed by Mr. Cole—those of common life, by Dutch and Spanish 
painters, some of them excellent of their kind, such as the “‘ Artist’s 
Family,” by one unknown, and the incidents of Low Country cam- 
paigning by Rugendas. These amuse at Hampton Court—what 
more would they do in any other situation ? 

As to the Cartoons—keep them out of the cancerous London smoke, 
At Hampton, the associations with the kings and rulers of England 
cling tothem. If they cannot be seen, or are not secure from injury, 
they are worth the expense of a new gallery there; but the present 
one has sufficed since Sir Christopher Wren built it, and we incline to 
think he knew best what gallery was fit for them. Too much light 
will accelerate their decay, and too much light is the serious defect of 
our galleries of the last few years. 

We object to a small, huddled-up commission. It is as much a 
matter for the public as the Crown, and any change that may be made 
must be paid for by the public. 


EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

HE PRIVATE VIEW of this Exhibition took place on Friday, 
the 13th inst., the exhibition this year being held in the rooms 

of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, Pall Mall. Having only 
the opportunity of a short visit, we can merely give a short notice. 
The exhibition will be found fully to maintain its place with any of 
the six previous exhibitions; and if the promises evinced in the Photo- 
types by Mr. Joubert can be carried to a successful issue, that process 
will entirely revolutionise the whole printing of photography. We shall 
be no longer under the fear of photographs fading away, for we shall 
have prints fixed in carbon instead of nitrate of silver! This fact being 
made public is the most interesting and remarkable of the year. 
Impressions taken with silver have never been successful for book 
illustration ; the Phototype is precisely like the engraving printed 
inink. Roger Fenton shows us that he still keeps his place at the 
head of all the landscape artists, and has also some of the finest 
interiors that have yet been exhibited. Francis Bedford is even 
more distinct and atmospheric than usual. Maxwell Lyte is always 
attractive by choice of subject—this year especially so. Henry 
White seems to print over red, notwithstanding which, his many 
landscapes are admirable. H. P. Robinson, whose composition 





of “Fading Away” will be well remembered, is not so happy this 
year in any one of his subject pictures. We must, however, leave 
details for a future day; only adding that, amongst the poriraits, 
Lock and Whitfield are pre-eminently before all others in coloured 
miniatures, while in st os Claudet and Herbert Watkins never 
contributed better works. Nor must we omit a coloured photograph by 
Thurston Thompson, of one of the Cartoons. By some it will meet 
with great approbation ; others may think it a fine photograph spoiled. 





A lecture was delivered at the South Kensington Museum, on Tuesday 
evening, by Mr. R. H.S. Smith, assistant-keeper of the art collections in 
the museum, who selected for his subject “The Uses of the Art Library.” 
A large number of very valuable books on art, also of photographs and 
engravings, likewise some beautiful specimens of painted Chinese and 
Limoges enamelled wares, were exhibited on the table, and referred to 
for purposes of illustration by the lecturer in the progress of his discourse. 
Mr. Smith stated that the library at the museum was the first of the 
kind ever thrown open to the public in this country. An ordinary 
library was an encyclopedia. There were upwards of a million of books 
and prints at the British Museum, which embraced all subjects of human 
knowledge, and might be called an Encyclopedia Metropolitana, while 
theirs was an art section, and also an illustrated section. The first point 
he wished to bring forward was the use of such a library to the architect. 
He should begin with architecture, which was the parent of other arts, 
and in giving it the first place he was only giving it its chronological 
position. He proposed to allude to books that treated generally of the 
art. One of these was very well known—“ Ferguson's Handbook of 
Architecture ”—a work which professed to go over the whole vast field ot 
architecture. The work was compiled with great labour, and even a great 
deal of judgment. He was not prepared, however, to indorse the indis- 
criminate praise which had been bestowed upon it by some critics ; yet, 
nevertheless, he believed it was the best work of the kind which we had 
in our language, and contained a vast amount of useful information. 
Gwilt’s book was so well known, that he need scarcely say more than 
that they possessed it in their library, and that it contained an immense 
number of facts essential to be known. They had also “ Nicholson’s 
Architecture,” which went over a larger extent of ground, and great 
labour had been bestowed upon the construction of portions of the work ; 
and they possessed Gailhabaud’s “L’Architecture et les Arts qui en 
dépendent,” a work of great value. The article on Architecture from the 
edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica ” now being published did not 
add much to their knowledge of the progress of the art since 1830, when 
the previous edition was published, though the progress was immense in 
that period. Then there was Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice,” a book ot 
wonderful beauty of style, and possessing a fascination by which he con- 
fessed he was often led away. He would now ask their attention to 
more special points. He would first take architectural construction, for 
which he should refer to Nicholson’s “ Practical Builder,” 
and Tredgold’s ‘Principles of Carpentry,” a work founded upon 
the other, but considerably added to by the singular sagacity 
and acuteness of Tredgold; both these works were of great use to car- 
penters. They had next Krafft’s “ Treatise on the Art of Carpentry,” 
in French, German, and English,” and which was an epitome of what was 
known at the time of constructive art, and they had also the “ Descrip- 
tion de l’Egypte,” the great French work, in 23 vols. folio, which was a 
benefit to the literature of all civilised countries. The lecturer here 
exhibited some fine photographic views of temples and other buildings in 
Egypt, the details of which, he said, were given in a manner so valuable 
to the student that he had known an article to be written on Egypt mainly 
by the writer’s skilful application of a powerful magnifying glass to those 
photographs, by which means he was enabled to describe the different 
temples, &c., so accurately, that his readers readily believed he had 
actually visited the scenes himself, and wrote from his own personal 
observation. From Egypt he should naturally wish to pass to 
the arts of Assyria, but he had good reason to omit doing so, as that 
subject would be brought before the audience by one more competent than 
himself to do it justice. The lecturer then proceeded to take a rapid 
survey of the arts of Greece and Rome, in connection with the progress 
of architecture, and also of the Byzantine style, referring to Stuart’s 
work upon Athens, and Penrose’s “ Principles of Athenian Architecture,” 
as trustworthy authorities on the subject. After exhibiting some splendid 
views of Mahometan temples and other Indian architecture, taken by 
Thomas Daniel, the lecturer glanced briefly at Gothic architecture, which 
he said had made vast strides during the last twenty years in this country. 
After a few remarks on enamel painting, the lecturer concluded by saying 
it was impossible in the compass of a single lecture to do full justice to 
the benefits derived from the art library. The ordinary library had its 
object in the advancement of that education in which they were all inte- 
rested ; but the art library had an interest beyond that—for the instruc- 
tion and development of the finer capacities which were akin to genius, 
and which had as wide an application as humanity itself. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


H?’? “ THE OLD MAN ELOQUENT ” lived in the nineteenth 
instead of the seventeenth century, when Harry Lawes was 
considered a musician great and grand enough to win the honour of 
deification, what would have been the language adopted to convey 
an appreciation of George Frederick Handel in the setting of ‘ Same 
son Agonistes?” It is well known that the oratorio ‘* Samson ”— 
performed for the first time this season, on the 13th, at Exeter Hall, 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society—was Handel’s second favourite, and 
a great dramatic work it unquestionably is, The subject includes, like 
the poem of Milton, only the latter portion of the history of Manoah’s 
son, subsequently to his being betrayed by Dalila into the hands 
of the Philistines, who ‘ put out his eyes and brought him down to 
Gaza and bound him with fetters; and he did grind in the prison- 
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house.” To illustrate the many bright and important points that 
bestud this composition, artistes are required who possess a large 
amount of dramatic feeling ; and, if we except Braham, we know not 
from experience of any other singer that ever did such justice to the 
part of Samson as Mr. Sims Reeves does. Perhaps no oratorio affords 
so fine an opportunity for the display of the natural gifts and acquire- 
ments of the eminent tenor as Samson. In the airs ‘“ Total eclipse ” 
and “ Why does the God of Israel,” he shows himself perfectly at 
home in the opposite styles of the pathetic and the energetic, while 
nothing can exceed the daring and effectiveness of his declamation 
in the duet with Harapha, ‘‘ Go, baffled coward, go.” Mr. Weiss, 
who took part in the duet, sang with great power, but his 
general delivery of the recitative was somewhat boiste- 
rous. Admitting Harapha to be a giant, it is not absolutely 
necessary that he should speak in tones of thunder. The music of 
Manoah, assigned to Sig. Belletti, evinced sound taste combined with 
many fine vocal attributes. Miss Banks made a first appearance at 
Exeter Hall. At the outset she appeared timid, and her voice— 
naturally too small for so large a space—was frequently heard to 
falter, so that the music of Dalila to some extent suffered ; but in the 
noble aspiration of the Israelitish woman, “ Let the bright Seraphim,” 
she exhibited a vocal power of so high an order that the audience 
signified a request for repetition, to which Mr. Costa acceded. Miss 
Dolby’s Micah has been so often eulogised, that nothing remains to 
be added to it. Nearly one third of the oratorio as originally pro- 
duced was omitted on Friday evening. The choruses were sung with 
marvellous precision and correctness, and, with the exception of a 
little defective intonation in “* Weep, Israel, weep,” the selections from 
‘“*Samson” in point of performance may be regarded as the most 
finished and satisfactory ever given. 

Regent-street and Piccadilly were thronged on Monday evening 
with the elegant equipments of visitors to St. James’s Hall. On this 
occasion, the eighth concert of the ‘“‘ Monday Popular” series, the 
vocal portion of the programme was drawn from the works of 
Beethoven. Mendelsshon’s quartet in E flat stood foremost on the 
list of particulars, and had for its exponents Herr Becker, Herr Ries, 
Mr. Doyle, and Sig. Piatti. Being new to the great majority of the 
audience, it was received with the most marked attention, and every 
movement, phrase, and note appeared to be devoured with a greedy 
ear. Any attempt to convey by ink and pen a just idea of the beauty 
of this exquisite work must of necessity fail. To be understood and 
appreciated it must be heard. The attentive listener frequently finds 
himself as ‘twere upon enchanted ground, where realities have no 
place, and grovelling ideas can find no entrance, bat where the en- 
franchised spirit seems to revel emid forms extremely beautiful, and 
mazes of sound which never cloy. In a sonata of Clementi (B minor, 
Op. 40), Mr. Charles Hallé showed that the pianoforte, unaided by 
other instruments, was fully capable of enchaining the attention of 
even a mixed auditory. Obsolete as the piece chosen was considered 
by many to be, it is quite clear that an occasional resuscitation of such 
works is the only thing wanting, in order to reveal the beauties that 
lurk in every page, and which require merely the Promethean touch 
of such artistes as Mr. Hallé to give them a new term of existence. 
Muzio Clementi was no common man. At nine years of age 
he received an appointment as organist; at twelve he composed a 
mass; a few years after, an opera. In 1800 he became the principal 
of an extensive music firm in Cheapside ; and by his admirable com- 
positions, and the performance of them, he acquired, and most justly 
too, the title of ‘‘ Father of the pianoforte.” A quartet in F minor, 
and played on Monday at St. James’s for the first time there, gave evi- 
dence that all the instrumentalists engaged in it had an acquaintance 
with the style of Dussek, and vindicated a taste in rescuing a noble 
specimen of genius from neglect. It ought to be heard frequently, as 
it is, without doubt, one of the “ freshest, most genial, and masterly” 
of Dussek’s works. Mozart's sonata in A major has been alluded to 
on antecedent occasions, so that the mention of Herr Becker and Mr. 
Hallé as the exponents on the evening in question is amply sufficient. 
Mr. Sims Reeves and Mme. Lemmens Sherrington were the vocalists, 
If we except a song by by the great tenor, entitled “ Hope,” and, “ by 
very earnest desire,” an extensive Liederkranz (“Lover to his 
Mistress”), the vocalisms were neither so very fresh nor sufficiently 
telling as to require a lengthy analysis. The hall was crowded in 
every part. On the next night of meeting the programme 
announces an almost entire change of composers, singers, and instru- 
mentalists. 

Musicians of every degree are generally on the qui vive when any 
expected work is about to be produced. A prurient desire to know 
something of its character, design, and merits springs up. A new 
‘* sacred lyrical oratorio ” is not an everyday affair. Mr. Horsley, the 
composer of “ David,” “‘ Joseph,” and other sacred works which bear 
the stamp of great musical learning, has put ‘* Gideon” into training 
for the delectation first of our friends on the other side of the Tweed, 
who announce it at the Glasgow Festival near at hand. We are in- 
formed that the words are by the Rev. Archer Gurney ; but, on turning 
to the Book of Judges, we find the history of the hero so complete that 
we are at the first glance troubled to discover what the “‘ words ” are to 
which the reverend gentleman lays claim. They turn out, however, to 
be “a few inevitable modifications ;” in other respects the libretto 
is a tolerably faithful reproduction of the sacred narrative. The poem 
comprises three parts. The first depicts the wailings of the Hebrews 
under a conviction of Jehovah’s anger for their sins, and the dread 





they entertain of the Midianitish hosts which threaten to invade 
them—the revelry of the worshippers of Baal, the call of Gideon, the 
overthrow of the idolatrous altar, and the erection of one to 
the true God, accompanied with songs of praise, concluding 
with a chorale sung in the dead of the night by the ser- 
vants of Gideon to the honour of Jehovah. The second part 
portrays the fierce cries of the a of Baal, their 
demand for vengeance on the destroyer of their altar, and the ulti- 
mate summons of Israel to the field by Gideon. In the concluding 
portion of the oratorio martial music is introduced, and among the 
more prominent scenes is one embodying the descent of Gideon with 
his servant Phurah into the enemies’ camp, and the prophetic dream 
of the Midianite. The final judgment is ushered in by the divinely- 
ordered war cry, “The sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” This is 
depicted through the medium of choruses uttered by angelic witnesses. 
The triumphant return of the conquerors is accompanied by exultant 
lays foreshadowing the coming of a greater deliverer in the person of 
the Son of David. In the treatment of this subject Mr. Horsley has 
brought a large musical artillery into action ; but we must, in justice 
to the composer, defer going minutely into it until a fuller hearing 
has enabled us to form a better estimate of the work than we have 
hitherto had an opportunity of doing. 

There are very few English musicians who have been before the 
public during the last quarter of a century, that have maintained their 
exalted position so unwaveringly as Mr. Lazarus, of clarionet cele- 
brity. Fame is a fickle arbitress, and popularity, often deservedly 
achieved, is frequently blown into nothingness by the gusty whims of 
the hour. Great men from every corner of the civilised globe now 
and then pay us a visit, and give us a taste of their quality on some 
favourite instrument; but how few, comparatively speaking, leave 
a name to live long in the pages of remembrance. Mr. Lazarus 
has held his position amid all rivalries, and his fame is still 
European. We were not, therefore, surprised to find Myddelton 
Hall, Islington, crowded with patrons on Tuesday evening to hear him 
and his. The issued programme contained several names by no means 
strange to musical ears; but the pieces chosen were too many to 
press into one entertainment, and some of them withal were 
inapt for the occasion. In part first Miss Dolby introduced “ The 
Young Pilgrim;” Miss Louisa Vinning a song, composed expressly 
for her by Mrs. Samson, entitled “I cannot love again; and Mrs. 
Winn, an old English ballad of local interest, “The Bayliffe’s 
daughter of Islington.” A fantasia for the violin on airs from 
‘* Lucrezia Borgia,” composed and played by M. Sainton, en- 
chained the especial attention of that portion of the auditory 
who can appreciate an artist standing in the foremost rank of 
his order. But the most important feature in this division 
of the programme related to the introduction of the déncficiaire’s 
daughter, 2 young lady of considerable promise as a pianist. 
The first essay by Miss Lazarus was in a trio of Beethoven’s, with 
Mr. Guest (violoncello) and Mr. Lazarus (clarionet)—a composition 
demanding not only a large amount of manipulative skill, but a 
firm grasp of subject and a clear conception of treatment. Men like 
Beethoven have embodied some of their loftiest and most beautiful 
inspirations for instruments like the three in question ; and if they do 
not at all times shed the full refulgent tints of an orchestra, they 
are still planets that reflect a delicate light in their way, and 
when, as on Tuesday, properly brought under the notice of the 
listener, are as enjoyable as their more resplendent brethren. Not 
more in the trio than in other pieces of a totally different character 
which the young artist undertook, was evidence furnished of a 
correctness of method, and when in perfect self-possession of the 
natural ease with which difficulties are surmounted against which 
so many stumble and are dismayed. The vocal attributes, also, ot 
Miss Lazarus met with a yet more liberal bestowment of applause. 
In both attempts, however, she left deep footprints of a success 
that aueurs well for the future. All the business of accompanyist 
was assigned to Mr. Charles Severn, a gentleman in whom unob- 
trusiveness of manner, versatility of talent, great musical scholarship, 
and admirable fitness for a place in any orchestra, great or small, 
are strikingly combined. : 

‘¢ Creation ” was performed at St. Martin’s Hall on the 18th inst., 
under the direction of Mr. John Hullah, and, as might have been 
anticipated, to an auditory as largeas the building could accommodate, 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss, 
sang the solos in the first and second parts. Miss Gray (a débutante) 
and Mr. Weiss represented the “‘ happy pair ” in their state of primeval 
bliss, with which the oratorio fitly concludes. Mr. Reeves was never 
in better voice, and never sang the music assigned to Uriel more 
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superbly. In the magnificent air “ Rolling in foaming billows,” Mr. 
Weiss exhibited a fine declamatory taste. He was also very success- 
ful in the catalogue of beasts; the only thing wanting to give breadth 
to his description was more weight of voice to describe the ponderous 
footfall of those quadrupeds now represented in compo by Mr. Owen 
Jones at the Crystal Palace. The performance of the oratorio came 
up fully to the standard of expectation ; in some instances it went a 
trifle beyond, for there was scarcely a point in the choralism missed. 
The band did their bidding gloriously, and thus Haydn’s masterly ac- 
companiments were revealed in all their playfulness and brilliancy. 
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NEW MUSIC. 

Eureka ; or, “My Thoughts are happier far than I.” By A WanpERER. 
(G. Emery, Oxford-street.)—The words to which this composition is 
attached are taken from Bailey’s ‘“ Festus,” a fact sufficient perhaps to 
denote their quality. The accompaniments are as chaste and elegant 
as the melody is appropriate and pleasing. ‘ Eureka” has our cordial 
commendation. 

“ The British Volunteers.” Symphonies and Accompaniments by Lanc- 
Ton Wixrttams. (Williams and Co., Tottenham-court-road.)—Here we 
have an old friend with a new face. Adaptations of ancient melodies for 
modern ears rarely possess the charms attending Medea’s kettle; decrepi- 
tude seldom assumes the form of javenescence. Oftentimes modern produc- 
tions soon wear an air of antiquity. Mr. Williams has preserved the old 
melody entire, and has merely added symphonies and accompaniments, 
quite in keeping with the genius of the spirit-stirring strain. The words, 
written by C. H. Brown, Esq., and dedicated to “the noble volunteers 
of England,” are of considerable merit in a literary point of view, and suffi- 
ciently patriotic to enlist a large choral force of volunteers to give them 
utterance. 

Song—“ Far, far away.” Written by C. R. Brown, Esq. Composed by 
T. M. Mupie. (Glasgow: J. Muir, Wood, and Co. Edinburgh: Wood 
and Co. London: K. Mills.)—An enduring song, written in A flat major, 
and beautifully instrumented. The words to which the melody is mated 
are far beyond the ordinary run of metrical compositions. 

The Edinburgh Festival Chorus made its first appearance this season 
on Thursday evening, when “ Judas Maccabeus” was performed. 

It is whispered in musical circles that Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny 
Lind) will sing in a series of concerts to be given at Exeter Hall in the 
ensuing spring. 

The Court Circular tells us that “ the once-celebrated John Parry, after 
a retirement of some years in privacy under very painful circumstances, 
is now serving the office of parish organist in a small town in Wales.” 

It is stated that Mme. Celeste has made a most liberal offer to Mr. C. 
Dickens to induce him to write an original drama for her establishment. 

It is stated by a contemporary, usually well versed in matters 
connected with the theatres, that the derivation from the French of “the 
popular and original drama,” “ The Dead Heart,” is now acknowledged. 

In consequence of the success of the first series of the performances of 
the London Glee and Madrigal Union, under the direction of Mr. Edward 
Land, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, Mr. Mitchell has made arrange- 
ments to continue the entertainments for a short time longer. 

The Edinburgh Musical Association Concerts are to commence this 
evening (Saturday) in the Music Hall, Edinburgh. The prospectus for 
the season is unusually good and varied. Mr. George Hausmann is to 
act as conductor; Mr. William Howard and Herr Carl Deichmann are to 
be the leaders; and, in addition Mrs. Sunderland, the famous Yorkshire 
soprano; Mr. Charles Halle, the pianist; and Miss Arabella Goddard 
(Mrs. Davison). 

A special general meeting of the Musical, Dramatic, and Eques- 
trian Sick Fund Association was held on Tuesday in the saloon 
of Drury-lane Theatre, for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion two important propositions in reference to the new Dramatie 
College. B. Webster, Esq., the president of the association, occu- 
pied the chair, and in opening the proceedings, said that he 
wanted the meeting to confirm a special resolution passed by the com- 
mittee on the 29th of December, for granting the sum of 250/. to build 
one house of the Royal Dramatic College. If the vote were passed, 
they would soon have eight houses; but the Dramatic College Fund 
would have only two houses to build, the others coming from the Drury- 
lane Fund, the General Theatrical Fund, and other sources. ‘The resolu- 
tion, on being seconded by Mr. Basil Potter, of the Surrey Theatre, was 
carried unanimously. It was also resolved that 250/. be set aside to form 
the basis of a superannuation fund for those who, although members of 
the association in the musical and equestrian departments, were not 
eligible for admission into the Dramatic College. 

At a meeting of Licensed Victuallers held on Wednesday afternoon at 
the Alhambra Palace, to protest against the sale of liquors in theatres, 
Mr. E. T. Smith presided, and observed, among other remarks, that “he 
considered the licensed victuallers, in moving in this matter, were merely 
discharging an incumbent duty to themselves, totheir families, and to the 
trade as a body to which they belonged. He was an interested party; but 
there could be no doubt that theatres were intended to improve the mind, 
and not to be turned into places of debauchery. Theatres would, if 
properly managed, improve the minds of the more youthful portions of 
society; but it could not be expected that the youth of the country would 
be allowed to visit establishments where every description of temptation 
was thrown in their way. Drinking in theatres promoted debauchery ; 
people would get drunk between the acts, and not only annoy the audience 
by their offensive manners, but by their brutal language.” This isa bold 
way of putting the matter, albeit ambiguous. The licensed victuallers 
are right in preventing the theatres fromcompeting with their own houses 
from the duty they owe to their families ; and the theatres are wrong in 
competing with the licensed victuallers, inasmuch as they thereby become 
converted into places of debauchery; arga/, the houses of the victuallers 
must be “ places of debauchery.” This is very good logic, but rather a 
poor compliment to Mr. Smith’s friends, the licensed victuallers. 











MapaMe Tussaup’s.—What was for some time wanted to render this 
collection perfect in the costume, and in what is called the ornamentation, 
viz., the jewellery, &c., of the figures, has recently been accomplished by 
the good taste and indefatigable research of Mr. F.Tussaud. In doing what 
his labours required, he has shown great delicacy of touch, and great 
knowledge of the dresses and style of personal decoration of our ances- 
tors. Many of these figures, as they now appear, will afford useful hints 
and considerable information to artists, and to those who are concerned in 
scenic effects and what are technically called the properties of a theatre. 
a public will at once recognise and appreciate the improvement alluded 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY.—On Tuesday, Colonel Sykes in the chair, 
a paper was read by Mr. Leoni Levi, “On the Past, Present, and 
Future Condition of the Leading Branches of the Revenue of the United 
Kingdom.” Mr. Levi compared the proportion of taxation borne by the 
people of the different countries of Europe, from which it appeared that 
the people of the United Kingdom pay 2/. 2s. per head; Holland, 1/. 18s. ; 
France, 12. 10s.; Belgium, 1/. 7s.; Prussia, 1/. 1s.; Austria, 13s.; the 
United States, 10s. 1d.; Denmark, 5s. 67., and of Russia, 9s. 5d. In this 
statement, however, the local taxation, which in some of the countries 
named is very heavy, is not taken account of, therefore the figures give 
no accurate representation of the actual burthens of the people. In 
estimating those burthens the proportion they bear to the national 
income must not be disregarded ; and taking that into consideration, Mr. 
Levi observed, it would be found that the people of this country are not 
taxed more than, if so much as, the people of other countries. The total 
amount of property in the United Kingdom is now estimated at 
6,000,000,000/., and it bas attained that magnitude by rapid increases 
during the present century. ‘Thus in 1801 the estimated amount of national 
capital was 112/. per head of the population; in 1841 it was 150/. per head ; 
and in 1858 it had increased to 206/. per head. In the same manner the in- 
comes of the people had increased ; and notwithstanding the great additional 
taxation of the present century, when considered inrclation to theincreased 
incomes the proportionate amount had decreased from 3/. 14s. to 2/. 2s. 1d. 
per head. In 1859 the amount raised by taxation was not more than 10 
per cent. on the income of the country. Estimating the population of the 
United Kingdom at twenty-eight millions, the taxation of England and 
Wales was at the rate of 2/. 9s. per head; of Scotland, 2/. 6s. ; and of 
Ireland 1/. 1s. Mr. Levi next proceeded to consider the distribution of 
taxation among the different classes of the community, and produced 
several statements to show that the upper classes pay their full share of 
the national taxes. He estimated the number of the upper classes, in- 
cluding the nobility, the wealthy commoners, and the higher ranks of 
professions, at 1,000,000 of the whole population; the middle classes he 
estimated to amount to 9,000,000 ; the working classes, who depend on 
their labour for their support, at 18,000,000; and the poor at 1,000,000. 
His estimate of the amount of taxes paid by the first three classes was 
founded on an inland revenue return, and Mr. Levi said he placed great 
confidence on the accuracy of the results, which were exhibited in a 
classified table. The total taxation of the country being estimated, 
including poor rates and local rates, at 73,800,000/., the following are 
the proportions given, as paid by the three classes respectively : 
Upper Class, Middle Class. Lower Class. 
Tea and sugar ...... £2,200,000 .,. £4,100,000  ... £4,800,000 
Tobacco ........ seseeee 1,000,000 ... 2,000,000 ... 2,500,000 
Wine and spirits ... 1,700,000 ... 1,900,000... 700,000 
Miscellaneous......... 700,000... 1,500,000... 1,800,000 
Spirits and Malt....... 3,000,000 ... 5,000,000 ... 7,000,000 
Licenses ............... 300,000 ... 700,000 ... 500,000 
PEPOC: vessscsccsscenses- 400,000 .., ‘700/000 ... 200,000 
Carriages and Horse 200,000... 500,000... 300,000 


Stamp3..............66 38,000.000 ... 4,500,000... 500,000 
ROBES: ceccdicevcccesccss ROOD «.. F00G000 ... ae 
Income-tax ........... . 3,000,000 ... 4,000,000... or 
Poor rates ...........5 2,500,000 ... 3,500,000 ... aes 
Local rates ............ 2,500,000 ... 38,500,000 ... asa 


£22,500,000 £32,900,000 £18,390,000 
According to the preceding statement, the taxation of the upper classes 
amounts to 22/. per head, of the middle classes to 3/. 13s., and of the lower 
classes to 11. per head; and Mr. Levi observed that the result to be 
deduced from these returns was that the three classes pay exactly the 
same proportion of taxes to their incomes, amounting in each case to 
12 per cent. Mr. Levi then considered the relative advantages of direct 
and of indirect taxation, and mentioned the proportions of revenue raised by 
direct and by indirect taxation by several European Governments: from 
which it appeared that in this country 16 per cent. of the revenue is raised 
by direct, and 81 per cent. by indirect taxation; whilst in France the 
proportions are 17 and 63; in Prussia, 46 and 40; and in Spain the direct 
taxes amount to 32, and the indirect to 52 per cent.; the remaining 
amount in each case being made up by miscellaneous taxes. Mr. Levi 
then pointed out several taxes that he considered ought to be reduced or 
abolished, and among those which he condemned for abolition were the 
remaining duties on the importation of articles of food, insurances, and 
the duty on paper. The latter duty he considered to be objectionable on 
every ground, and he trusted it would soon be blotted out from the list. 
He then took a prospective view of the revenue of this country seven 
years hence, provided that there were no wars and no extraordinary 
dearth to prevent the prosperity of the country from progressing as it has 
done during the last ten years. In this prospective view Mr. Levi 
omitted from the estimated revenue the produce of the paper duty, and of 
other taxes that he considered it impolitic to retain; and, after making 
these deductions, his estimated returns from all the remaining taxes 
exhibited a sum of three millions in addition to the present revenue. 
Among other alterations in the system of taxation, he proposed a revision 
of the property and income tax. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. ......London Inst. 7. Mr. Joseph Towne, “On the Organs and Phenomena of the 
Senses, Intellectual Powers, and Memory.” 
Entomological. 8. Anniversary. 
Brit. Architects. 8 Mr. Wyatt Papworth, “The superintendents of English 
3uildings in the Middle Ages: with especial reference to William of Wykham. 
Geographical. 8}. 1. Mr. William Wheelwright, “Proposed Railway Route 
across the Andes from ‘‘aldera to Rosario, vid Cordova.” 2. Dr. George Buist, 
“On the Curia Muria Islands.” rae ) 
Medical. 8}. Dr. Gibb, “On the Sanguinaria Canadensis; its History, Composi- 
tion, Properties, and Medical Uses.” 
TUEs.......Royal Inst. 3. Prof. Owen, “On Fossil Birds and Reptiles.” 
Civil Engineers. 8 Mr. F. C. Stileman, “ Description of the Works and Mode of 
Execution adopted in the construction and enlargement of the Linaal Tunnel, 
on the Furness Railway.” 


Medical and Chirurg. 8}. 
Zoological, 9% 
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WED. ......London Inst. 7. Mr. E. W. Brayley, “On the Physical History, Structure, and 
Materials of the Earth.”’ 
Society of Arts. 8. Mr. P. L. Simmonds, “On the Rise and Progress of Steam 
Navigation in the Port of London.” 
Archeological Assoc. 84. 
Tuvrs. ...Royal Inst. 8. Professor Tyndall, “On Light.” 
Philosophical Club. 6. 
Numismatic. 7. 
Antiquities. 8 
Philological. 8 
Royal. 8&4. 
Fri.........United Service Inst. 3. Mr. J. Craufurd, “On the History of the Horse, and his 
Comparative Value for Military and other purposes.” 
London Inst. 7. Mr. Thomas A. Malone, “On Certain Principles of Vegetable 
and Animal Chemistry, and their Application to the Arts and Purposes of Life.”’ 
Royal Inst. 8. Prof. Owen, “ On the Cerebral Classification of the Class Mammalia.” 
|, en Royal Inst. 3. Dr. Lankester, “On the Relations of the Animal Kingdom to the 
Industry of Man.” 


2 


Royal Botanic. 3}. 








MISCELLANEA. 
IS ROYAL HIGHNESS the Prince of Wales has kindly consented to 
become a patron of the Royal Oxfordshire Horticultural Society, and 
has offered a donation of 5/7. to the Cottagers’ Fund, which the committee 
have appropriated for baskets of vegetables, to be competed for at the 
Commemoration Show. 

Dr. Lankester, M.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Animal Product 
and Food Collections at the South Kensington Museum, will deliver, by 
permission of the Committee of Council on Education, a course of six 
jectures on food, in the lecture-theatre at South Kensington, on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday evenings, 18th Jan., 1st, 15th, and 29th Feb., 14th 
and 21st March, 1860, at eight o’clock. Lecture 1 (Jan. 18). On salt— 
The mineral substances of food; their nature and action; different kinds 
of minerals in various foods; importance of mineral substances in food. 
Lecture 2 (Feb. 1). On oil, butter, and fat—Action of starch and sugar 
as heat-givers; different action of oils, fats, and butters; vegetable oil; 
olive oil; almond oil; animal oils; butter; fat, suet, lard. Lecture 3 
(Feb. 15). On animal food—Milk, the type of all food; nature of animal 
tood as contrasted with vegetable food; composition of animal food; beef, 
mutton, pork, venison, fowl, fish. Lecture 4 (Feb. 29). On animals used 
by man as food—The ox, sheep, pig, deer ; Birds—Fowls, pheasants, par- 
tridges, ducks—birds’ eggs; Fish—Cod, herrings, sprats—Crabs, lobsters, 
prawns, oysters. Lecture 5 (March 14). On condiments and spices— 
Nature of volatile oils; Condiments—Mustard, horse-radish, pepper; 
Spices—Cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, carraways. Lecture 6 (March 21). 
On the adulteration of food—Animal, vegetable, and mineral substances 
used to adulterate food; poisonous effects of adulteration; means of 
detecting alterations. The object of this course will be to explain the 
nature and sources of human food; and for this purpose the chemical 
properties of food will be demonstrated, and the natural history of plants 
yielding food described and illustrated. 

A new academical degree has been founded by the University 
of London —that of Bachelor of Science, the first examination 
for which will take place on the third Monday of July next. 
Candidates will be required to have passed the matriculation examination, 
and to pass two subsequent examinations; but Bachelors of Arts of the 
University and Undergraduates who shall have passed the first examina- 
tion for the degree of Bachelor of Science in passing his second examina- 
tion prescribed. ‘The subjects fixed upon by the council in which 
candidates are to be examined are somewhat extensive. They comprise 
the ordinary rules of arithmetic, vulgar and decimal fractions, extraction 
of the square root, addition, subtraction and division of algebraical 
quantities, algebraical proportion and variation, permutations and com- 
binations, arithmetical and geometrical progression, simple and guad- 
dratic equations, the 11th book of Euclid to proposition twenty-one, the 
equation of the straight line and the equation to the circle referred to 
rectangular co-ordinates, plane trigonometry as far as to enable 
the candidate to solve all the cases of plane triangles, statics, 
dynamics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, optics, heat, electricity, 
magnetism, chymistry, botany, and vegetable physiology, zoology, 
and animal physiology. Candidates will not be approved by the 
examiners unless they show a competent knowledge in the fundamental 
principles of—1, mathematics ; 2, mechanical and natural philosophy ; 
3, chymistry; 4, biology, including botany and vegetable physiology, and 
zoology and animal philosophy. Candidates who pass the first Bachelor 
of Science examination will be entitled to present themselves for honours 
at an examination which will take place on the Tuesday in the week fol- 
lowing the ordinary pass examination. In connexion with this degree 
there will also be a higher one of Doctor of Science, the examination for 
which will take place annually within the first fourteen days of June 
each year. No candidate will be admitted to the examination for the 
degree of Doctor of Science until after the expiration of two academical 
years from the time of his obtaining the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

The delegacy appointed to conduct the middle-class examinations has 
made its second report. The number of candidates examined were 299 
seniors and 597 juniors. Of these, 101 seniors and 167 juniors obtained 
honours ; 150 seniors and 165 juniors passed without honours; and 148 
seniors and 265 juniors failed, ‘The work done this year is in several re- 
spects satisfactory as compared with that of 1858 ; almost all the ex- 
aminers agree in saying that the average character of the papers was 
decidedly higlier, and in the best way—that is, in showing not more bril- 
liant, but sounder attainments. The improvement was particularly observ- 
able in the preliminary examinations, in which, in 1858, nearly one-half, 
while in 1859 not more than one-third, of the candidates failed. A 
decided improvement is perceptible in accuracy, in clearness, and in 
power of using knowledge ; but in orthography and handwriting too few 
even of the senior candidates were qualified to pass from the examination 
room to the merchant’s desk or lawyer’s office. Of the seniors who failed 
in their preliminary work, 22 failed in analysis, 34 in arithmetic, 15 in 
geography, 33 in history, 30 in orthography, and 2 in handwriting. Of 
the juniors who were also plucked in preliminary, 46 failed in analysis, 
17 in arithmetic, 61 in composition, 85 in geography, 116 in history, 39 
in orthography, and 7 in handwriting. ‘The papers in geography and 
history showed a marked improvement on those sent in last year, but the 








examiners suggest that perhaps better work would be obtained in geo- 
graphy by restricting the examination to some quarter of the globe, or 
even to the geography of the British dominions. In law and political 
economy there were some very creditable papers, and the examiner in 
English literature reports that the papers in his subject were “ far better 
than he expected, and that three were admirable.” Both in Greek and 
Latin there is decided improvement; but the Greek of the juniors still 
continues to exhibit extraordinary deficiencies in parsing and grammar. 
Much knowledge of Greek, however, cannot be expected from boys of that 
age. Among the seniors several acquitted themselves really well in Greek, 
but their Latin was in several instances far below what might have been 
reasonably expected of them. The French and German translations into 
English are often creditable, but in many cases so literal as to be hardly 
English at all. The parsing and grammar are not equal to the transla- 
tions. In the whole of the language sections there are indications that 
the candidates are pushed on too fast. “It is not by reading and 
half understanding hard books, but by thoroughly mastering easy books, 
that sound scholarship in any language is attained.” The average of the 
mathematical work was equal to that of last year; two or three boys 
amongst the seniors, one especially, showed remarkable proficiency, both 
as to accuracy of work and extent of reading; and most of those who 
passed in mathematics acquitted themselves creditably in other subjects. 
The physical science papers show a very slight but still perceptible im- 
provement, and it is suggested that pupils should have opportunities of 
consulting arranged collections of natural objects, aud of employing the 
instruments of experimental research. The drawing also shows improve- 
ment, but not the music. 








MACAULAYANA. 





HE HISTORY. The Jnverness Courier publishes, as from “a literary 
friend who may be relied upon,” the following:—*‘ There are stories 
going the round, to the effect that Lord Macaulay’s MSS. of the next two 
volumes of his history are illegible. The fact is that the fifth volume is 
quite finished and right. It abounds in interest, chiefly of the Queen 
Anne period, and of the contests respecting the privileges of the Lords 
and Commons; with descriptions of the inner life of the country never 
before published, or indeed discovered. Volume six is so far advanced 
as only to need a little arrangement from Lord Macaulay’s great friend, 
Mr. Ellis, who is left his literary executor. Lady Trevelyan is chief 
executor, almost everything being left to her; and in her hurry preparing 
to go out to Sir Charles, at Madras, the precious MSS. and other valuables 
are for the present deposited in Drummond’s bank safe—not to be kept 
there long, I hope.” 

Lorp Macavtay’s Wiit.—Referring to Lord Macaulay’s estate, the 
writer of “Town and ‘Table Talk on Literature, Art, &c.,” in the Jilus- 
trated London News elegantly observes :—‘Sworn under eighty thousand 
pounds! Let us put it into figures for the sake of the newly-elected 
M.P. for Reading—only 80,000! Well done, Ink and India! well done, 
Thomas Babington Macaulay!” ‘This writer also reports that he 
witnessed the funeral “ with chilly feet, and eyes full of manly tears.” 

Lorp Macavutay’s Accuracy.—A gentleman writes from Kirriemuir 
to the Montrose Review: “ Now, when the admirers of literary talent and 
historical genius are mourning the distinguished nobleman whose remains 
were last Monday laid among the mighty dead in Westminster Abbey, 
the letter of which I annex a copy may be read with interest. It tends 
to show how critically correct the great historian was in even his minute 
facts; at least, it proves that he was ready to correct or defend his state- 
ments. It is also a proof of his courtesy in answering the objection, even 
though unwarranted, of an unknown correspondent. The occasion of the 
letter was my having written to him, doubting the accuracy of a state- 
ment, in one of his latest volumes, that ‘Dundee, after his flight from 
Edinburgh, had retired to his country seat in that valley, through which 
the Glammiss descends, to the ancient castle of Macbeth.’ Though pos- 
sessed of some local knowledge, I was not aware we Claverhouse had 
any other seat in Forfarshire but Dudhope, and perhaps at Claverhouse, 
and so thought I had caught Homer himself for once nodding, and 
addressed a note to him on the subject. His polite answer shows who 
was right. 

“ Helly Lodge, Kensington, December 7, 1858. 

“ Sir,—I am much obliged to you fur the interest which you are so good as 
to take in my book. I cannot, however, admit the justice of your criticism. 
The question is not new to me. Lord Duncan, near three years ago, made the 
same objection which you now make; and I then succeeded in convincing him 
that I was right. Dundee certainly bad a seat called Glen Ogilvie; to Glen 
Ogilvie he retired from Dudhope; and from Glen Ogilvie he started for the 
Highlands. In the ‘Gazetteer of Scotland’ I find the following passage under 
the word ‘ Glammiss’: ‘Glammiss Burn rises in the hill of Auchter-house, at 
the extreme southern boundary, traverses the whole length of Glen Ogilvie, cuts 
its way through the central hilly ridge, and joins the Dean on the demesne of 
Glammis Castle.’ I am, therefore, I think, fully warranted in describing 
Dundee's retreat as situated in the valley through which the Glammiss descends, 
to the ancient castle of Macbeth. With repeated thanks, I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your faithful servant, ** MacauLay.” 








OBITUARY. 

ORD LONDESBOROUGH.—Albert Denison Denison, first Baron 
Londesborough of the United Kingdom died at his residence, Carlton 
House-terrace, in the 55th year of his age. His Lordship, who was the 
second surviving son of the first Marquis of Conyngham, was celebrated 
as a diplomatist, and for his literary, scientific, and especially antiquarian 
tastes. As one of the founders of the British Archeological Association, 
in 1843 (of which Association he was president for six years), he rendered 
great service to antiquarian science. When the schism among the 
antiquarians took place in 1849, Lord Londesborough retired with some 
of the most distinguished members of the Association. More latterly he 
appears to have taken great interest in the London and Middlesex 

Archeological Society, of which he held the presidentship 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


SITUATIONS WANTED. | 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department | 

of the BooKsELLers’ REcoRD are received at 2s. 6d. each | 

it not exceeding 30 words in length, | | 


To BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. | 
WANTED, aSITUATION, by arespectable young man, 
thoroughly acquainted with the above ; a good salesman and 
capital accountant. Address “E. B.," 9 Ladymead, Bath. 


O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. | 

WANTED, by a young man, a SITUATION in the | 
above as JUNIOR ASSISTANT; is well up in accounts, and 
not afraid of work. Good references. Apply to “E. F.,” 
Marine-terrace, Bude, Cornwall 


O STATIONERS and others.—Wanted, 

by a useful man, some light, active EMPLOYMENT in 
a Warehouse. Has been some years in the paper trade, and 
five years in his last situation.—Address “A, B.” 12, Kings- 
land-green, N. 


rap spa y 1 . 

O BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS. 

A Gentleman, aged 25, of literary tastes, desires a 

SITUATION with a Bookseller of standing, at a small remu- 

neration, with the view of purchasing a share in the business 

at the expiration of a year. Address“ Beta,"’ Post Office, 
Brecknock-place, Camden-town, N.W. 


SITUATIONS OFFERED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELters’ RecorD are charged 3s. 4d. each if 


not exceeding 50 words in length. : _— 2 
TATIONER.—WANTED, a YOUNG 


MAN, who thoroughly understands the wholesale trade, 
executing and entering orders. Apply by letter, stating pre- 
sent and last situation, terms, &c, “A. Z,,"’ Mr. J. Russell, 2, 
Cannon-street, City. 


yA +r y ANT) 
O STATIONERS.—WANTED, an Out- 
door experienced ASSISTANT in the Retail and Manu- 
facturing Branch. One who understands the Cutting and 
Numbering Machines will be preferred. Apply by letter only, 
stating last engagement and salary required. Address 
“W.S.S.," 1, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


~ r 7Ope 7. + 

O STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS. — 
WANTED immediately, a YOUNG MAN, of gentlemanly 
address and a good salesman, to serve at the counter. Must 
have a good knowledge of the trade. Apply in first instance 
by letter, stating age, where last employed, and how long, 
and salary required, to Messrs. SAUNDERS, BROTHERS, Whole- 

sale and Retail Stationers, 104, London-wall, F.C. 
O BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS. 
William Brackett, Bookseller, 5 and 6, Upper Parade, 
Tunbridge Wells, is immediate want of a resnectable and in- 
telligent young man, of good address, as SECOND ASSIS- 
ANT. A member of a Christian Church preferred. If able 
to give assistance in the Printing Office in an emergency, a 
recommendation. Address, stating terms, experience, refer- 

ence, &c. 


BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. 
WANTED to PURCHASE, a 
STATIONERY and BOOKSELLING BUSINESS, 


with or without a Printing office. Address * A. Z.,"’ Editor 
of Revivalist, 5, Market-place, Grimsby. 


























To BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 
—Mr. HOLMES has a valuable BUSINESS, clearing 
500/. to 600/. a year net profit, to SELL intown. Coming-in 
moderate —Apply to Mr. Hot MES, 48, Paternoster-row, E.C 


O FANCY STATIONERS—1000/. 
a year clear profits for the investment of 30007. in a first- 
class business.—Apply, for particulars, to Mr Homes, 48, 
Paternoster-row, E.C. 
G. BELL'S RANDOM CLEARANCE 
@ e CATALOGUE for 1860 contains about 500) books. Post 
free for six stamps.—11, Oxford-street, Manchester. 
To AUTHORS and Others.—WANTED 
to purchase the COPYRIGHT of one or more SCHOOL- 
BOOKS, &c.; or liberal arrangements would be made with 
parties publishing on their own account.—Address W. Pia- 
TRIER, Printer and Bookseller, Turnham Green, W. . 


O STATIONERS and BOOKSELLERS. 

—To be DISPOSED OF, a ready-money BUSINESS 
as ‘above, in the meng thoroughfare in the City. About 
650/. required.—Address “R. S.,"" Hamilton and Co.'s, Pater- 
noster-row. nt 


O BOOKSELLERS and Others.—For 


SALE, a LIBRARY otf upwards of 1000 volumes : eom- 





























prising many standard works of reference, histories, bio- 
graphies, &c.; also an air pump, two electrical machines, and 
other apparatus, For particulars and to view, apply to Mr. 


VERRAI L, 15. High-street. Worthing, 
O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 
—To be DISPOSED OF, a genuine BUSINESS in the 
above line, on very advantageous terms, situated in one of the | 
best thoroughfares at the West-end. About 500/. required. | 
For particulars address “0. P.,” No. 66, Connanght-terrace. | 
Edgware-road, W. ; 

















Tarp 7D pea Na ‘De 
T° STATIONERS, PRINTSELLERS., &c. 
—For DISPOSAL, an_ old-established BUSINESS, in | 
the best part of Brighton. The stock will be reduced so that a | 
purchaser may enter for 3502. The rent under lease is quite 





nominal, and the situation commandstrade. Apply to Messrs. | 
| ness-like Chairman of Committees, has taken a 
| nrosodiacal and poetic fit. 
| he published a little tractate, ‘‘ Thoughts on English 
| Prosody, and Translations from Horace,” procurable 
| for the small sum of one shilling. He is now follow- 


Sater and RossiTer, 17, Abchurch-lane. 


yD + 7 
T° PRINTERS and NEWSPAPER 

PUBLISHERS. — WANTED to PURCHASE, the 
WHOLE CONCERN or a PARTNERSHIP in a Newspaper 
and Job Printing Business in the Provinces. Ifa Partner- 
ship, the purchaser to have the Management of the paper. 
Coming in, under 7507. Address “PHONO,” Mr. Pickering’s, 
34, Great St. Helen's, London, E.C, 











And Crude Register. 











- 
T° PRINTERS and BOOKBINDERS. 

An old-established BUSINESS to be DISPOSED OF, 
with every requisite fora Jobbing Office. A part or the whole 
of the valuation may remain on proper security being given, or 
the proprietor will Let the Office and Business for a year, by 
way of trial. A young man of respectability and limited 
means will be liberally treated with. Apply to Mr. Joun 
WuirtENn, Wellingborough, who carried on the business 
thirty-six years. 


BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c 
’ . 
[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announcements 
which they may wish to — in this department of the 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CiRcULAR Will oblige by 
forwarding them (if possible, not later than Thursday) to 
the office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C.] 





Mr. Joun SUTHERLAND, the bookseller of 12, 
Calton-street, Edinburgh, died on the 16th inst. 

Mr. Murray’s long-announced edition of Pope is 
being seen through the press by Mr. Elwin, the 
editor of the Quarterly. 

Mr. JAMES BLAcKwoop has in preparation several 
new novels—‘ Maria Graham,” by Cecil Spenser; 
“Influence; or, the Sisters,” by Albyn Locke, &c. 

Tue Rev. GeorGE GILFILLAn’s forthcoming work 
is to be entitled ‘‘ Alpha and Omega,” and consists 
of a series of Scripture studies. 

Mr. Joun Cuvurcnixu bas in the press a fifth edi- 
tion of Dr. Bird and Mr. Brooke's ‘‘ Elements of 
Natural Philosophy.” 

Mr. Bentley announces a second edition of Mr. 
Cole’s “ Life and Theatrical Times of Mr. Charles 
Kean.” 

Messrs. ARTHUR HALL, VirTuE, AND Co. are 
publishing monthly cheap ‘Expository Scripture 
Readings of the Book of Daniel,” by Dr. Cumming. 

ANOTHER NEW Poem, by Dr. Charles Mackay, 
‘“‘ A Man’s Heart,” is announced by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. for publication early in February. 

Mr. Joun Fosrer’s new “ Historical Study,” 
his ‘‘Arrest of the T'ive Members by Charles I.,” 
to which we alluded in our last publication, will be 
published next month by Mr. Murray. 

Messrs. ROUTLEDGE will commence on the Ist of 
February a cheap monthly issue of the Spectator. 
It will be completed, they anticipate, in about twenty- 
one fortnightly sixpenny parts. 

IN SPITE OF THE VERY LARGE Epition of Mr. 
Russell’s “Diary in India” originally published, 
another edition has been called for, and is announced 
as ready by the publishers, the Messrs. Routledge. 

Tue Tite or Mr. HoLuinGsHEan’s new collec- 
tion of papers from Household Words (published by 
Mr. Hotten, of Piccadilly) is ‘“‘ Rubbing the Gilt off, 
a West-end Book for all Readers.” 


ANOTHER MONTHLY TRADE ORGAN commences its | 


career this week, ‘‘The Drapery Times, a weekly 
newspaper devoted tothe interest of all manufacturers 
of and dealers in textile fabrics.” 

Miss AGNEs StricKLANp's “ Old Friends and New 
Acquaintances” (which we formerly announced as in 
preparation) will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

A BroGRAPHY OF THE LATE Mr. Robert 
STEPHENSON has been undertaken by Mr. William 
Bridges Adams, a gentleman whose endowments and 
experience well fit him for the task. 

Sim Davin BREwsTER AND Mr, RuskIN are, it is 
said, to contribute to the Dial. The sale of the first 
number of that journal was to the extent of 15,000 
copies. 

Messrs. Smita, Exper, Anp Co. have in the 
press the Letters of the Rev. F. Robertson, of 
Brighton, the eloquent preacher, masterly writer, 
and energetic parish priest. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN AND Hatt have in the press 
“Poems and Essays, by the late William Caldwell 

toscoe, edited by his brother-in-law, Richard Holt 
Hutton.” 

Messrs. BeLt AND DALpy commence with the be- 
ginning of next month a new weekly periodical, 
to be entitled “‘ The Friend of the People.” The price 
will be 4d. 

Sir Joun Watsn, M.P., the author of ‘‘ Chapters 


| of Contemporary History,” is engaged on a work to 


be entitled ‘‘ The Practical Results ofthe Reform Act 
of 1832.” 

Mr. C. J. SKEET promises “ shortly” a volume of 
journalistic experiences in the far East: ‘‘ Four Years 
in Burmah,” by W. H. Marshall, Esq., late editor of 
The Rangoon Chronicle, 2 vols. with illustrations, 21s. 

Lorp ReprEsDALE, the matter-of-fact and busi- 


It is not very long since 


ing it up with a sixpenny disquisition entitled 
“ Farther Thoughts on English Prosody.” 


Mr. Murray is about to follow up his people’s 
edition of Byron’s Works and Moore’s Life of Byron, 
with a similar publication of Crabbe’s Poems in 
shilling monthly numbers. 

Messrs. A. and C. Buack of Edinburgh, the 
publishers of the works of the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, 
the eloquent and popular preacher and author, have in 
the press a new edition of his impressive and 
affecting “ Plea for Ragged Schools.” 

Tue NINTH AND GREATLY-AUGMENTED EDITION 
of Haydon’s valuable ‘ Dictionary of Dates,” which 
was announced a fortnight ago as nearly ready, is to 
be published, we omitted to add, by Messrs. Edward 
Moxon and Co. 

Messrs. Burton and Co., of Ipswich, have in the 
press for publication, in the ‘* Run-and-Read 
Library,” a new and original tale, by the author of 
‘I’ve been Thinking,” entitled ‘‘ How could he 
Help it ?” 

Mr. Witi1aM TeGe will publish shortly a com- 
plete and moderately-priced edition of Locke’s Essay 
concerning Human Understanding, with the notes 
and illustrations of the author, an analysis of bis 
doctrines of ideas, questions for examination, &c. 

Tur Mxrssrs. BLackwoop have in the press the 
late Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic. It 
is to be in two volumes, and edited like Sir William’s 
Lectures on Metaphysics, by the Rev. Mr. Mansel (of 
Bampton Lectures celebrity) and Mr. John Veitch. 

Siz IsAMBARD Bruye v’s splendid collection of 
books and works of art is to be disposed of some time 
during the course of the present year, The sale will 
include the contents of the celebrated Shakespeare 
Room. 

“Once A WEEK” has enlisted in its service Mr, 
George Meredith, the author of the quaint but clever 
“Shaving of Shagpat,” ‘The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverell,” &c. Mr. Meredith will commence next 
month, in Once a Week, a new tale, to be entitled 
“ He would be a Gentleman.” 

Mr. Tuomas Wricut, the well-known and accom- 
plished archeologist and historian, is engaged on a 
work, the subject of which he has illustrated to some 
extent before—the Celt, the Roman, and the 
Saxon in Britain, down to the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 

Mr. W. O. MircHeEtt, the military publisher, of 
Charing-cross, has in the press the fifth and con- 
cluding volume of Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. C. 
Cust’s “* Annals of the War of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” The period handled in the forthcoming 
volume comprises the years 1796-1803. : 

Mr. Bony is publishing still another English 
version (in the metre of the original) of Goethe’s 
“Hermann and Dorothea.” The translator is the 
Rev. Henry Dale, Rector of Wilby, who contributed 
to Mr. Bobn’s ‘Classical Library ” one of the best 
versions of the series, that of Thucydides. 

Mr. Cuas. H. CLARKE has purchased of Messrs. 
Darton and Co. the stock, copyright, &c., of ‘ The 
Parlour Library,” which will in future be published 
by him at his new premises, No. 15, Paternoster-row 
(Aldine-chambers). Vol. 208, to be published on 
April 1, will be an original work by the author of 
‘* Recollections of a Detective Police Officer.” 

Mr. Cuares Knicut has completed the publica- 
tion of the fifth volume of his excellent “ Popular 
History of England,” bringing down the treatment 
of his subject from Cesar’s invasion to the death 
of Queen Anne. Three volumes more are to appear, 
embracing the history of England under the House 
of Brunswick. 

Mr. Joun Cuapman, of King William-street, 
Strand, has been appointed English agent for two 
works about to appear on the Continent—the one 
entitled ‘‘ La Papauté et Empire,” par F. Laurent, 
Professeur & l'Université de Gand; and the other, 
“ La Rome des Papes,” par un ancien Membre de la 
Constituante Romaine. 

BRIALMONT AND Mr. GLEIG are not to have the 
late Duke of Wellington all to themselves. Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall are publishing an elaborate bio- 
graphy of the hero of a hundred fights, by Mr. 
Charles Duke Yonge, the author of the “ History of 
England,” published a year or two ago by the Messrs. 
Rivington. 

‘¢A CONTEMPORARY, says the “ Town and Table 








Talker” of the Jllustrated London News of Saturday 
last, (ourselve, to wit,) ‘‘is publishing in its weekly 
issue a history (not unfairly commenced) of 

the great publishing houses of London. The 
Murrays lead the way. Last week we had King 
John the first; the second and the third King John 
will, it issaid, soon follow. Of the second (the great 
Murray) many noble stories might be told. We know 
| of a few fine traits of him within our own more im- 
| mediate knowledge.” 
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Mr, Peter Bayne, formerly editor of the Witness, 
having been appointed editor of the London Di.l, 
Mr George Troup, a gentleman well known in con- 
nection with the newspaper press of Scotland, 
succeeds to the editorial chair of the Edinbugh organ 
of the Free Church of Scotland, founded by the late 
Hough Miller. 

Mr. WitxiaM Lintox, the admirable and classical 
artist, is about to have his works disposed of by 
auction during the course of the present season. The 
sale will take place towards the middle of April next, 
and will include the rema‘ning copies of the greatly- 
admired work, ‘‘The Scenery of Greece and its 
Islands.” originally published in 1856. 

Dr. Forses Wrxstow has in the press a work of 
which the members of the medical profession enter- 
tain, we have reason to believe justly, very high 
expectations. It will be entitled ‘‘A Treatise on 
Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Mind; their 
Incipient Symptoms. Pathology, Treatment, and 
Prophylasis.” Mr. Churchil) will publish it in the 
course of the present vear. 

A Fonp is being raised for the benefit of the family 
of the late Mr. Bayle St. John, the biographer of 
Montaigne. author of the ‘“ Subalpine Kingdom,” 
“ Purple Tints of Paris,” and many other lively and 
striking works. Subscriptions are received by Messrs. 
Twining, bankers, 245, Strand, payable to the joint 
account of Mr. Edward Copping, Mr. John Smith, 
and Mr. Horace St. John. 

Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrron has returned once 
more to poetry. The poem of * St. Stephens” (to be 
completed in three parts), which opens the current 


number of Lluckwood, is ascribed to the author of the | 


* New Timon,” and “ What will he do with it ?” The 
tale of ‘Norman Sinclair,” in Blackwood, is, we 
believe, from the nen of Professor Aytoun, and the 
paper on the “ Vovage of the Fox” from that of 
Captain Sherard Osborr. 

THE OTHER DAY a meeting was convened at the 
Town Hall, Colchester, for the purpose of promoting 
the education of the rural population by the formation 
of a book-hawking association for North-East Essex. 
The list of speakers comprised Mr. Ducane, M.P., 
Mr. Papillon, M.P., the Rev. Lord Charles Hervey, 
Mr. C. G. Round, Mr. T. B. Western, and other gen- 
tlemen of local influence. The proceedings were of a | 
very unanimous character. 

Tue CampeN Sociery has nearly ready for issue 
to its members the two following promising works : | 
1. “ Letters of George Lord Carew, afterwards Farl 
of Totnes, to Sir Thomas Roe,” edited by John Mac- 
lean. Esq., F.S.A. 2. “ Narratives of the Days of 
the Reformation, and the Contemporary Biographies 
of Archbishop Cranmer; selected from the papers of 
John Foxe the Martyrologist,” edited by John Gough 
Nichols, Esq., F.S.A. 

“Wty DOES Nor,” we inquired last week, ‘ some | 
enterprising publisher, in these days of doubt respect- 
ing the intentions of the French Emperor, bring out | 
a volume of translated extracts from the works of the 
Imperial author?” Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and 
Co. answer the question by announcing for publica- 
tion a work entitled “ Napoleon the Third on Eng- 
land and English History, as set forth by himself in 
his own Writings,” which certainly is timely, and 
ean scarcely fail to be acceptable. 

Messrs. LonGMAN have issued their useful London 
Catalogue of Periodicals, Newspapers. &e , for 1860, 
which they now publish annually. From this it ap- 
= that the number of monthly periodicals pub- 
ished in London only amounts to 351, of quarterly 
publications to 68, of transactions of various societies | 
to 30, and of newspapers and weekly publications to | 
232 ; total number of periodical publications in Lon- 
don, 681. In addition to these there is a list of 
fourteen publishing societies and clubs. 

Messrs. MacaiLuan and Co., of Cambridge, an- 
nounce a new cheaper edition of the ‘ Essays” | 
(collected from the Spectutor and other periodicals) 
of the late George Brimley, the librarian of Trinity | 
College, Cambridge, and a brother-in-law, if we are 
not mistaken, of the head of the firm by which the 
work is published. It was on the occasion of the 
publication of Mr. Brimley’s essay on himself that 
Mr. Tennyson declared that never had poet before 
found such an appreciative critic. 

A “Paper Mitts Direcrory” has just been 
published, containing a complete list of the paper 
mills of England, Ireland, and Scotland, showing 
the present proprietor’s name, correct postal address, 
andthe kinds of paper made at each mill. It is 
collected and republished from The Stationer, one of 
those useful trade organs which are becoming so rife. 
We note also that Messrs. Groombridge and Son are 
publishing a new corrected and enlarged edition of 
their “‘ Stationers’ Handbook and Guide to the Paper 
Trade.” 

Mr. Grorce Srreet, of 30, Cornhill (a leading 
partner in the late firm of Algar and Street, of 
Clement’s-lane) has commenced the publication of a 
new monthly journal, “exclusively devoted to the | 
interests of the New Zealand settlements.” Now 
that the general rush to the gold-fields of Australia 
has subsided, New Zealand is reasserting its claims to 
the attention of intending emigrants, and they, as 
well as all who have friends in and business connec- 
tions with New Zealand, will find much to interest 
them in the New Zealund Examiner. 


’ 


| the eminent translator of the German, and the father 


| and the consequence is that the number of boys em- 


Lorp Macau.ay’s Hisrory.—As great public 
interest has been expressed respecting the continua- 
tin of Lord Macaulay’s * History of England,” and 
some misstatements have gone forth, we feel it 
desirable to announce, on the best authority, that some 
progress had been made by Lord Macaulay towards 
the completion of another volume, and that a portion 
of the MS. is fully prepared for publication. Circum- 
stances, however, will probably delay for some time 
the appearance of any further portion of the history. 
—Times of Thursday. 

THE INTERESTING LITTLE Work on “ Cookery,” 
| lately published by Messrs. Routledge, the author- 
ship of which is concealed by the sobriquet of 
“ Tabitha Tickletooth,” is from the pen of Mr. Charles 
| Selby, the popular comedian and dramatist. The 
| portrait of ‘* Mrs. Tickletooth,” which forms the fron- 
| tispiece, and which is described as “from a photo- 
graph by Herbert Watkins,” is from a veritable por- 
trait of Mrs. Selby, the author’s wife, dressed for a 
character which she recently played at the Strand 
| Theatre. 
| “A CURIOUS BOOK (says the ‘ Table Talk’ of the 
| Guardian) has been lately printed for private circu- 

lation by Sir John Simeon. It is the contemporary 
| account, in Italian, of the murder of the monster 











| Cenci, and of the execution of his unhappy wife and 
| children. This is the document, we believe, upon 
| which Shelley founded his tragedy, and an extract 
| from which in English is given in Mr. Moxon’s 
| edition of Shelley’s works. It relates the horrible 
circumstances of the affair in a matter-of-fact and | 
naive tone, which rather enhances than destroys the | 
horror which attaches to it.” 
Tue First Montary Parr has been published of | 
| * Good Words,” the new religious periodical, edited 
by Dr, Norman Macleod, the first number of which | 
was so very successful. It contains contributions by | 
J. R. Macduff, author of ‘‘ The Faithful Promise,” 
| John Eadie, D.D., Principal Tulloch, Dr. William 
Lindsay Alexander, Miss Margaret Maria Brewster, 
Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, Rev. William Landells, 
Norman Macleod, D.D., Dr. Brown, &c. The second 
part is to be illustrated. The London agents of the 
Edinburgh publishers (Messrs. Alexander Strahan 
and Co.) are Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 
of Ludgate-hill. 
SAMURL JOHNSON’S GCD-DAUGHTER, for whom 
Messrs. Charles Dickens, John Forster, and Thomas 
Carlyle, a few years ago succerded in raising a sub- | 


| scription, has not survived long to enjoy the annuity | 
| which was its result. 
| peculiar in the following announcement of her death, | 


There is something quaint and | 


as advertised in the 7mes of Wednesday: ‘ On the | 
15th inst,, at No. 5, Minerva-place, Hatcham, S.E., 
Ann Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Mauritius 
Lowe, Esq., of the Royal Academy, Gold Medallist, 
and god-daughter of the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D,, | 
aged 82.” It sounds oddly in the January of 1860 
‘** the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D. !” 

Tue OxrrvuaRies recently recorded the death of | 
Mr. John Austin, the husband of Mrs. Sarah Austin, 











of Lady Duff Gordon, also known. in the same 
capacity. With all his acquirements and reputation 
in private society, Mr. Austin was a man of one | 
book, ‘* The Province of Jurisprudence Determined,” | 
but published so far back as 1832, the appearance of 
which at once placed him at the head of the philo- 
sophical jurists of England. A new edition of it is in 
preparation, with important additions by its lamented 





| author, and to be preceded, it is said, by a memoir of | 


Mr. Austin from the pen of the indefatigable Lord | 
Brougham. 

Tue Rev. P. Harery Wappe ty, Chairman of | 
Burns’ Coitage Centenary Festival, and author of 
a ‘Lecture on the Genius and Morality of Burns” 
(noticed in a recent number of the Critic), proposes 
to read a course of Lectures on Scott, Burns. and 
Shakespeare, in the rooms of the Marvlebone Insti- 
tution, early in February. The first lecture will be 
that on Scott, which has already been given in Edin- 
burgh and elsewhere very successfully. Preparations 
are being made for the delivery of this lecture in 
London, on the 9th or 10th of February, when the 
degree of encouragement vouchsafed will justify, it is 
hoped, the continuance of the course. Mr. Waddell, 
we may add, makes his appearance in London under 
the auspices of several literary gentlemen of emi- 
nence. 

A WRITER IN A PRINTERS’ JOURNAL (the Journal 
of the Typographic Arts) gives bad writers a very | 
cheering word of encouragement. ‘I hear,” Se | 
says, “constant grumbling about the badness of 
copy. Why, bless me! don’t you know that bad 
copy is one of the greatest benetits a compositor can 
have? You laugh, and think I'm joking; but I 
ain’t. Let me prove it. Competition has opened 
employers’ eyes to the fact that boy labour is cheap, 








ployed as compositors is daily increasing, and has 
already proved most mischievous in its results as it 
affects the journeyman. In six months an intelligent 
boy with good copy can do almost as much work as an 
average Journeyman compositor; and not until he is 
tried with queer MS. are his deficiencies perceived. 
Tis only then the master sees a sure proof that he | 
cannot do without journeymen. Therefore I say, 
* Success to bad copy !’” 





THE Sate or No. I. of the Cornhill Magazine has 
now exceeded 80,000. No. 2, for February, will be 
published on the morning of Friday, the 27th, with two 
illustrations, as before. ‘* Whispers of the contents,” 
says the Publishers’ Circular, “have reached us. 
We may name, as among other articles, a pleasing 
homely paper by Mr. Thackeray, entitled ‘ Nil nisi 
Bonum,’ being a tribute to the memory of Macaulay 
and Washington Irving; ‘Invasion Defences,’ by 
Jacob Omnium, of the Times (we believe Mr. Higgins, 
M.P.); ‘Tithonus,’ the promised poem by the Poet 
Laureate; ‘ Unspoken Dialogues,’ by Mr. Monckton 
Milnes; and ‘Curious if True’ (we presume a tale), 
by Mrs. Gaskell.” 

IN THE LAST NUMBER of the Edinburgh Review 
there appeared a very interesting article on a diary 
of an Irish clergyman of last century, a Dr. Thomas 
Campbell (mentioned in Boswell), which contained 
some valuable reminiscences of Dr. Johnson, and 
which was recently discovered in New South Wales, of 
all places in the world. A note inthe sew number of 
the Edinburgh satisfactorily traces the mode in which 
the * Diary” pilgrimed from Ireland to Australia, and 
concludes with the statement to which a recent 
melancholy event gives an additional value: ‘* It will 
be interesting to our readers to know, that the ma- 
terials for the article in Dr. Campbell's ‘ Diary’ 
were communicated to us by Lord Macaulay, and 
that this very note was, in fact, his last contribution 
to these pages, made within a short time of his 
death.” 

MeErTropouiraN BisLi0oGRAPHERS, BiBLIoPoLists, 
and Bibliomaniacs were startled to read in the 7imes 
a day or two ago a long paragraph beginning: ‘ Sale 
of the Libri Library.—The choicest portion of the 
library of M. Libri—perhaps the most eminent col- 
lection of rare books—was submitted to public auction 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson during the past 
and present week, and the prices realised for speci- 
mens of the ancient bindings were truly marvellous. 


| We shall only premise that this wonderful collection 


of rare and curious works exhibited specimens,” 
&e., &e. Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkiuson themselves 
must have been surprised to hear of the event. In 
reality, the sale described in the Times took place 
place last season; but, by some accident apparently, 
the paragraph made its reappearance in the columns 
of the Zimes an age too late. The leading journal 
itself is not infallible. Quandoque bonus, &c. 

“Tue Lire cr AMALIE SIEVEKING, translated 
from the German, with the author's sanction, by 
Catherine Winkworth,” bas figured for some little 
time among the announcements of works in prepa- 
ration by the Messrs. Longman. The name of Amalie 
Sieveking is too little known in this country, and the 
following account of her may be interesting: ‘* Miss 
Sieveking, a lady whose death took place at Ham- 
burgh, in the beginning of 1859, occupied a high posi- 
tion in her native town and throughout Germary, as 
the founder of various charitable institutions, but 
especially as haying devoted the labour of a life to 
the advancement of her own sex. As an unpaid in- 
structress of girls of the higher classes, as a volunteer 
nurse in the hospital of Hamburgh during the cholera 
visitation of 1832, as the Lady President and origi- 
nator of the first and largest Ladies’ Visiting Societies, 
she has, by precept and example, secured tg herself 
an imperishable name in her own country. Miss 
Sieveking has almost earned aright of claiming an 
audience not only in Germany, but also in this 
country, one which she loved next to her own, one in 
which she recognised so much of that spirit of inde- 
pendence and self-sacrifice which characterised her 
whole career. Her biography, of which an edition of 
two thousand copies bas been exhausted in Jess than 
three months, has been compiled mainly from her 
journals and correspondence, by an old and intimate 
friend, to whom Miss Sieveking intrusted her papers 
for that purpose before ber death.” 

Ix THE Courr or ExcnuEeQueEr, on Jan. 12, before 
Mr. Baron Channell, an action was commenced in the 
case of the Patent Type-founding Company ( Limited) 
v. Lloyd, for the infringement of a patent against 
the defendant, who is the proprietor of Lloyd's Weekly 
Newspaper. Mr. Gates applied on behalf of the 
plaintiffs for a rule nisi calling upon the deiendant to 
show cause why be should not permit the plaintiffs 
and their witnesses to inspect the type used by him, 
and, if necessary, to take away specimens to be ana- 
lysed, for the purpose of giving evidence at the trial 
of the cause of the component parts of the type, 
which the plaintiffs alleged was an infringement of 
their patent. The application was made under the 
Patent Law Amendment Act, sect. 42, and which it 
was contended gave the courts of common law the 
same power which courts of equity formerly exercised 
in granting injunctions, inspections, and accounts; 
and a case was cited in which that court had made 
an order upon the defendants compelling them to put 
their machinery to work in the presence of the 
plaintiff and his witnesses, and liberty was also given 
to the viewers to take away specimens of the work 
produced, for the purpose of using them as evidence 
in a cause then pending. This matter had previously 
been before Baron Bramwell at chambers. Their 
Lordships granted a rule nisi. Immediately after- 
wards, Mr. Gates applied for a similar rule against 
Mr. Walter, who is one of the proprietors of The 
Times. An order had been made for inspection, but 
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nothing was said in it about specimens. The plain- | 
tiffs then gave notice of their intention to abandon 
the order and apply to the court. A rule nisi was | 
granted. 

Tue Case or SourHwortH AND TAYLOR re- 
appeared the other day. Mr. Selwyn, Q.C. (Mr. 
Speed with him), moved to dissolve an ex parte in- 
junction which had been obtained restraining the 
publishers of the Parlour Journal and the London 
Journal from continuing to publish a tale called 
“Leon; or, the Doom of Deville,” of which the 
plaintiff, Mrs. Southworth, is the authoress, on the 
ground that they had published the tale from an 
American paper called the New York Ledger, under 
the title of ‘* The Doom of Deville.” It appeared in 
evidence that Mrs. Southworth published this tale in 
small numbers in America, up to and inclusive of the | 
ninth chapter, which was reprinted by the defendants, 
and was advised that under such circumstances it | 
was doubtful whether the court would interfere by 
injunction as to those chapters. On the 31st August 
last the 10th and 11th chapters were published in 
England by the plaintiff, and appeared in the defend- 
ants’ publications, whereupon the ex parte injunction 
was obtained. An affidavit was now put in on the 
part of the defendants, showing that they had obtained 
the last chapter from an American paper, which, 
although bearing date the 3rd September, was, in 
fact, published on the 22nd of August. Mr. R. Palmer, 
Q.C. (Mr. De Gex with him), said that there had 
been no opportunity to obtain evidence to contravene 
the statement now put in; but it was due to Mrs. 
Southworth to say that, when she obtained the in- 
junction, she fully believed that the defendants had 
obtained the two last chapters from her own publi- 
cation. His Honour said that as the evidence stood 
at present he was bound to dissolve the injunction, 
but would let the further hearing of the case 
stand until the third seal in next term, for further 
evidence. 





TRADE CHANGES. 


[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announce- 
nents which they may wish to appear in this department 
of the BooksELLERS’ REcoRD AND TRADE CIRCULAR will 
oblige us by forwarding them (if possible, not later than 
Thursday) to the office, 19, Wellington street North, 

Strand, W.C.] 


Messrs. TALLANT AND Co., agents for the supply 
of books, periodicals, newspapers, &c., have removed 
to 5, Ave-Maria-lane, Paternoster-row. 

Messrs. CASTLE AND LAMB, agents for newspapers, 
books, periodicals, and advertising, to 153, Salisbury- 
square, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Tue Business oF Messrs. FLETCHER AND TuBBS, 
booksellers, Manchester, will henceforth be carried 
on by Mr. Henry H. Tubbs. 

COURT OF BANKRUPTCY.—William Strange, 
Strand, printer, January 24, at half-past one o'clock, 
February 24, at one, at the Bankruptcy Court: 
solicitor, Mr. Ablett, Newcastle-street, Strand; 
official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall-street. 

CERTIFICATE to be granted unless cause be shown 
to the contrary on the day of meeting.—J. Hooke, 
Bersham Mills, Wrexham, paper manufacturer. 

COURT FOR RELIEF OF INSOLVENT 
DEBTORS.—Final orders will be made in the 
matter of the following petitioners for protection from 
process, at the Court-house of the said Court, in 
Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn, unless cause be shown 
to the contrary, on Saturday,the 28th January, at 
half-past ten o'clock precisely, before Mr. Commis- 
sioner Murphy. James Brand Sumner, of 66, 
Connaught - terrace, Edgware - road, Middlesex, 
stationer and bookseller, and for two weeks last past 
manager of the said business for James Saul, the 
proprietor thereof.—On Wednesday, the Ist of Fe- 
bruary, 1860, at 11 o'clock precisely, before Mr. Chief- 
Commissioner Law, Thomas Sexton, of 7, Britannia- 
place, Old Kent-road, in the parish of Camberwell, 
Surrey, board and lodging-house keeper, and watch- 
man to Messrs. Ford and Tilt, No. 52, Long-acre, 
Middlesex, printers. 

The following person, who on his petition filed in 
the Court has obtained an interim order for protection 
from process, is required to appear in Court as herein- 
after mentioned, at the Court-house, in Portugal- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn, as follows, to beexamined and 
dealt with according tothe statute: On the same 
day, at half-past 10 o'clock precisely, before Mr. Com- 
missioner Murphy, Richard King Hales, formerly of 
58, Selby-street East, Waterloo-town, Mile-end, Mid- 
dlesex, assistant to a newsvendor, next of the Coopers’ 
Arms, beer-shop, 1, Richard-street, Limehouse, Mid- 
dlesex, beershop-keeper, next of 2, Shoe-lane, Fleet- 
street, London, assistant to a newsvendor and 
vocalist, next of 80, Church-lane, Whitechapel, Mid- 
dlesex, newsvendor, next and now of 12, Cathe- 
rine-street, Strand, Middlesex, and 52, Bookham- 
street, New North-road, Hoxton, Middlesex, news- 
vendor. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS.—Feb. 3, 
D. F. Oakey, Paternoster-row, bookseller.—Feb. 9, 
E. Baldwin, Shoe-lane, printer. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED.—H. M. Custard 
and H. Whippell, Yeovil, printers.—Bridge and 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


| (Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous 


insertion in this department of THE BooKSELLERS' RECORD 
will please to add their full name and address. ] 


By G. B., No. 33, Critic Office. 


| 
| 


|usum Delphini, Valpy’s edition, a complete set in 
‘141 vols. bound in 160, white vellum, the contents 
lettered. London, 1821, &e. Willis, 20. 

Critical Review, from its commencement in 1756 to 


| 1790 (excepting for 1769, pt. 2, 1770, 1771, 1772), 
| 63 vols.—New Series, 


1791 to 1803, 59 vols., half 


A second-hand copy of the Revue des Deux Mondes, | calf, together 102 aad LY estall, 12. 8s. 


for 1859, complete and in good condition. | 
By Messrs. W. Brows and Co., 40, Old Broad- | 
street. | 
Trial of Sir John Piers with Viscountess Cloncarry, 
1807. | 
By Messrs. Cornisu Brothers, 37, New-street, | 
Birmingham. 
| Carlyle’s Life of Schiller. 
| Transactions of the Geological Society. 
Dugdale’s Warwickshire, edited by Thomas. 
By Mr. Hucu Roserts, Eastgate-street- row, 
Chester. | 
Art Journal. Vols. I. to V. 
Illustrated London News. Vols. I. to end of 1881. | 
(Good clean copy.) | 
By Messrs. Srupkin, MARSHALL, and Co., 
Paternoster-row. 
Scoresby’s Arctic Voyages. | 
By Mr. B. Watuts, Cambridge. 


I11., 1V., VIIL, 1X.; dark blue cloth. 

1837-39.) 

Valpy’s Shakespeare, With Illustrations. Vols. VII, 
IX. to XV.; dark blue cloth. 1832. 

Scott’s Poetical Works, 6 vols. 12mo. Vols. IV. and 

VI. (Cadell, 1844.) 

Southey’s Works of Cowper. 12mo. Vols. L., IT., 
III., V.; drab cloth. (Baldwin and Cradock, 
1836.) 

By Messrs. Wicut and Batiey, Cheltenham. 

Knight’s Half-Hours with the Best Authors, original 
edit. with Portraits. Vol. I. 

tichter’s Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, by Noel 
W. Smith. 

Scott’s (Sir W.) Poetical Works, fep. 8vo. Vol. VT. 

1833. 


(Baldwin, 








COMING SALES BY AUCTION, 


{Auctioneers wishing to have their coming sales noted in 
this column will oblige by forwarding early intimations, 
and early copies of catalogues, &c.] 


By MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, 
Leicester-square, on Tuesday, January 24, and three 
following days, the Library of the late A. K. Oom, 
Esq., consisting of standard works in the various 
classes of literature, and in various languages; 
amongst them occur Portraits of the Members of 
Grillon’s Club, 84 private plates; Lodge’s Portraits, 
original edition, vols. 1 to 3; Hogarth’s Works, ori- 
ginal plates restored by C. Heath, half calf "gilt; 
D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible, 5 vols. russia; Alison's 
Europe, 10 vols. calf; Clarendon’s Rebellion, 8 vols. 





| fully gilt. 


| by British artists. 
| joints inside, double bands, gilt edges and gold bor- 
| ders. Imp. size. 1800. 





calf; Art de Vérifier les Dates, 23 vols. half calf; 
Annual Register, with Indices, 95 vols. calf; Quar- 
terly Review, complete to July, 1859, with Indices; 


Pitt’s Speeches, 4 vols. ; 
tises, 6 vols.; Nelson’s Despatches, 7 vols.; Chal- 

mers’s British’ Poets, 21 vols.; British Essayists, 45 
vols.; Bell's British Poets, 61 vols.; Ballantyne’s | 
Novelist’s Library, 10 vols.; Scott’s Waverley Novels, 

48 vols. ; Shakespeare, the ‘editions of Collier, Jobn- | 
son, and Steevens, and others; Inchbald’s British 
Theatre, 42 vols. ; ‘Cumberland’s British Theatre, 22 
vols.,; Théatre Francais, 67 vols.; numerous Books 
and Pamphlets in Dramatic Literature, English and 
Foreign; also mahogany bookcases and other library 
furniture. 

MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
Saturday, Jan. 21, at one o'clock precisely, the -_ 
cellaneous Library of Charles Richardson, Esq., 
LL.D., author of the new English Dictionaries : 
comprising the valuable works of Du Cange, Hicks, 
Ihre, Spelman, Lye, and of other eminent philolo- 


Daniel Terry, the actor, entirely in the autograph of 
Sir Walter Scott ; to which is added a selection from 
the library of a gentleman, comprising works on 
sports and pastimes, treatises on bees, and books in 
miscellaneous literature. Also, on Friday, Jan. 27, 
and following day, at oneo "clock precisely, the select 
Library of a gentleman ;‘comprising valuable and im- 
portant works in the various departments of English 
literature; pictorial and other books of prints; the 
varios valuable editions of the works of Shakspeare, 
by Johnson and Steevens, Malone, Collier, Knight, 
and other learned annotators; a reprint of the first 
folio; a fine large copy of the second impression ; the 
magnificent edition edited by J. O. Halliwell, with 
proof impressions of the plates ; some valuable Shake- 
speariana; and pictorial illustrations, 








REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. 


By MESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, on Monday, 16th Jan., and three 
following days: 





Anderson, Manchester, engravers. 


Auctores Classici Latini, cum notis variorum et in 


gists; also, five long and most interesting letters to | 


| 


Burke's Works, 12 vols.; Canning’s Speeches, 6 vols. ; | 


‘Hertslet’s Commercial Trea- | . : : ‘ 
| half green morocco, gilt edges, imp. size. 


Auctores Classici Latini typis Baskervillii, 7 vols. 
viz., Virgilius, editio vera; Horatius, with the plates 
by Grignion inserted ; Catullus, Tibullus et Proper- 


| tius; Sallustius, Lucretius, Terentius, Juvenalis, et 


Persius, 7 vols. Fine set in old russia, the backs 
Birminghamix, 1757-73. Willis, 41. 11s, 

Bible (Holy) ) containing the Old and the New Tes- 
taments, 6 vols. Macklin’s truly splendid edition, 
embellished with a series of magnificent engravings 
Fine set, russia extra, leather 


Upham and Co. 6/, 17s. 6d. 
Dibdin (Dr. T. F.) Reminiscences of a Literary Life, 
with index, 2 vols., portrait and plates. 1836. “Scott, 


I Se. 

Fielding (H.) Works, with Life of the Author, 8 
vols., head after Hogarth, best edition, bright old calf 
| gilt. 1771. Quaritch, 4/. 8s. 

Froissart and Monstrelet’s Chronicles of England 
and France, translated by Col. Johnes, 4 vols., a pro- 


Lingard’s (Dr.) History of England, 12mo. Vols. | fusion of historical woodcuts, uniform in half red 


morocco, imp. size. 1848-49. Rimel, 2/. 2s. 

Grose (Fr.) Antiquities of England, Wales and 
Scotland, 12 vols. numerous plates, with maps. 1784, 
&c. Hooper’s edition in Colombier 8vo. uniform in 
old calf gilt. Willis, 42. 8s. 

Galerie de Florence et du Palais Pitti, 4 vols. con- 
taining fine engravings from beautiful pictures, 
bas-relievos, statues and cameos, with descriptions 
by Mongez. A choice early copy, printed on the 
paper made expressly for the work. Paris, 1819. 
Willis, 107. 

Monthly Review. An Account of Books, with 
proper Abstracts thereof, from its commencement in 
May 1749 to Dec. 17%, 81 vols. —New Series, Jan. 
1790 to Dec. 1825, 108 vols.—New and Improved 
Series, Jan. 1826 to Dec. 1827, 6 vols.—General 
Indexes from 1749 to 1816, 5vols. 200 vols. Skeet, 52. 

Nichols (J.) Literary Anecdotes of the 18th Cen- 
tury, 9 vols. in 10, portraits. Old half russia, edges 
uncut. 1812, &c. Willis, 42. 14s. 

Nichols (J.) Illustrations of the Literary History 
of the 18th Century, Vols. I. to 1V., portraits. 1817-22. 
Boone, 1/. 2s. 

Percy Anecdotes, compiled by Sholto and Reuben 
Percy (i. e. Mr. George Byerley and Mr. Joseph 
Clinton Robertson), 20 vols. calf, marble edges, double 
lettered. T. Boys, 1820, Husk, 2/. 1s. 

Lavater (J. C.) Essays on Physiognomy, translated 
by Dr. H. Hunter, 5 vols. The plates tinely engraved 
by T. Holloway, W. Biake, Anker Smith, and others. 
Best and most magnificent English edition, the plates 
executed at the request of the author under the 
superintendence of Henry Fuseli, Esq., the celebrated 
artist. An original copy, calf gilt, imp. size. 1789, 
&c. Bohn, 6/. 10s. 

Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain, 
2 vols. 240 heads, without the Biographical Text by 
E. Lodge, the entire series, proofs on India paper; 
1821-34. 
Kelly, 92. 

Pope (Alex.) Werks, with Notes and Illustrations 
| by Dr. Joseph Warton and others. 9 vols. 1797.— 
Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, 
| with Notes by Waketield. 11 vols. 1796. Griffiths, 
91. 5s. 

Quarterly Review, from its commencement, Feb- 
ruary 1809, to No. 164, March 1848, except Vol. 
LXVIIL. and Nos. 156, 157, 159, 160. 71 vols., in- 
cluding three indexes, half russia, the remainder in 
16 numbers. 1809-48. Willis, 4d. 4s. 

Universal History, Ancient and Modern. 60 vols., 
maps, &c., best edition, bright old gilt calf, contents 
lettered. 1779-84. Willis, 61. 7s. Gd. 

Stothard (C. A.) Monumental Effigies of Great 
' Britain, with Introduction by A.J. Kempe, the plates 


| finely engraved and finished in tints, including the 
R 


toyal Effigies at Fontevraud and the Enamelled 
Tablet of Geoffrey Plantagenet, in colours (both 


| separately published by Mrs. Bray), half red morocco 


extra. 1817-32. Kimpton, 3/. 4s. 

Wilkinson (R.) Londinia Illustrata, or Graphic and 
Historicai Illustrations of the most interesting 
Architectural Monuments in the City and Suburbs of 
London and Westminster, Places of Amusement, 
Theatres, Gardens, &c. 2 vols. some sheets of the 
letter-press inlaid. Sage, 2/. 19s. 








FOREIGN BOOKS, BOOKSELLING, &c. 


FRANCE. — Proruetic Inrerrretation is 
not contined to England and the Rev, Dr. Cumming. 
M. A. D‘Orient has just brought out an eighth volume 
of his ‘ Accomplissement des Prophéties,’’ written 
from a Roman Catholic point of view. The author 
takes credit for having predicted in his fourth volume, 
published several years ago, the approaching termi- 
nation of the temporal power of the Pope, and 
announces that, according to his calculations, the 
reign of Anti-Christ will commence positively not 





later than the year 1968, 
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A Frencnu TRANSLATION has just been published | collection of Egyptian antiquities, now deposited in | C-2sax’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. Complete, literally 
of Dr. Barth’s volumes of African travel. the museum at Berlin, and this still grander result, pa i po aga ee oer gr  Rted ort 2. B. 

Massimo pD'AzEGLIO's Pampu et, “ La Politique | the publication in twelve volumes (size, elephant | Vol. 19.) 12mo cl swd 2s 6d (WW. B. Kelly, Dublin) ‘Simpkim’ 
etla Droit Chrétien au point de vue de la question | fulio) of the noble work just completed—so far asthe | ,, Marshall, andCo ; : 
Italienne,” has reached a third edition. engravings are concerned. No portion of the text | Coden” ee ene enae’ Ast Journal. 
Hirpo.yte Castitute has added the Emperor of | has as yet been issued. When this is likely to appear | Cucrci (The). New Series, Voi. 2,'1859. Fep Svo cl Is 10d. 
Austria to his lively and caustic series of “‘ Portraits | it would be difficult to fix without something more to | ,,J- Hleaton and Son 














eas ‘ | CLAkKE—Children at Church. By J. Erskine Clarke. Firs 
Politiques.” depend upon than the vague advertisement that | “nd Second Series, complete in gm yg = 
A First Votume has been completed of the | accompanies the present volume. | and Daldy 


serial issue of a second edition of Fétis’ classical, and Ciarke—Little Lectures fur Little Folk. By J. Erskine 
Clarke. (Reprinted from ‘* Our Happy Home Union.”) 


| 
| 
indeed invaluable, ‘* Biographie universelle des ITALY.—-Tue “ Perseveranza” of Milan | swd Is. (It. Keene, Derby) 16mo Bell and Daldy 

Musiciens. contains a tribute to the memory of Lord Macaulay. | CLakK AND Cocnurx—Recent Practice in the Locomotive En- 
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: ts Chapters on 
Leaves of Grass,” published three or four years ago, , Public Speaking and Reading aloud, by the Kev. J. J. 
which Mr. Emerson praised in such enthusiastic terms, | Haleombe; and on the Physiology of Speech. by W. H. 
rs » rv Stone. 2nd edit. Fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. Bell and Daldy 
| and which was hustled out of court by the leading wW\itow—Isle Tragedy (The). 8 vols post 8vo el 31s 6d 
| critics (to each of whom the author sent a special Fe ye on poor neal 
. s sank : af inde oa EART—Visions aud Realities: 
copy of his work), for its blended indecency and appointment. also * Burns 
dulness. Apology.” By “Junius.” 
Our AMERICAN Frienps do not seem to think ne i : a 
that good wine needs no bush. The Boston Cormier | erin retract ioral Clete Ds cat mina re 
4 : bales a ptt anc aroch lergy ) stophe dg- 
speaks thus of ‘ Worcester’s Dictionary :” “This | son. sthedit Svocl 12s. Rivingions : 
great work is out—fairly laid before the public for its | Hoxr—The Every-Day Book; or, the Guide to th 
amination and admiration. Great as our té ba carro Ml pt ate eg -* 
examinatio é SOR. Weal af expecta- | Wextintron — Amusements and the Need of Supplying 
tions were, we must admit them to be surpassed. It Healthy Recreations for the People. By George Hunting- 
is truly magnificent in. all external characteristics, | tov, M.A. Fep 8vo swd 6 (Thos, Dinham and Co., Man- 
les i 5 is ge , chester). Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
and the vast pains bestowed upon it by Dr. Worces- | 34) yxs for the Christian Church and Home. Col 








Poems of Hope, Love, and Dis- 
* Wellington,” andthe * Pvet’s 
Crown svo cl3sé¢. Ward and 












Year. By 








AME ERE wi vi " . . * gine (being a supplement to ‘Railway Machinery’). By 
ee ee = oe re By the The prose works of Macaulay are very popular in Daniel Kinnear Clark and Zerah Colburn. Imp tho Rimes 
assistance of her son, her late husband's “ Librairie | Italy, and of his history there are two translations. 35s. Blackie and Son 
Médicale,” founded in 1829, The style of the firm | Curncy Let (The) for 1860. Svoel lds. C. Cox 
° *, * . ailltd P . SLosE—Why lave taken the Pled or, An Apology for 
ba lg pe dha che saint tied | AMERICA.—Tue wer.-KNown miscella- | Total Abstinence and the permissive Maine Law. By the 
¢ fs ~g = piel ergs * Memol the eighth | neous and anti-slavery writer, Lydia Maria Child, is nara inl Carlisle. 8vo swd 6d. (Thurnam, Carlisle) 
. are. > ms - <2 . _ ° 7 e } f Fi 
volume of the very interesting ‘* Memoires et Cor- | ¢, write thelifecf John Brown on behalf of hisfamily. | Chccannnaies: tis Chea eee 
respondance du Prince Eugéne”—not Marlborough’s as pidge y+ | CoMPRENENSIVE (The) Dictionary of Biography ; 
P P E : but E Be ps rae 8" 8 Brown’s Transatlantic friends hope that the an- | Edit. Small étohfbd2ts. I. Griffin and Co 
J v oy g : . . . ¥ _ TE yy >» @ pre rd > io Yonr 7 
p ionwart “uugene, ut Lugene eauharnols, the son 0 | nouncement. will prevent the publication of other | Sew bro a po! o Bae. oh ourt of 
. . . ms - thi 2 culations 4 ( -ertain ees ¢ 
osephine. 7 zs : | biographies by ineompetent persons. Mrs. Child, it} Charges. Royal 8vo cl 7s 6d. V. and R. Stevens, andGs 
ALARMISTS may see a sign of the times in the | seoms, is already in possession of all the facts and | _ Norton : i my 
contents of the new number of the Revue Archéo- | i, cidents of John Brown's earlier history, which she | C20'—The New Practice of the Nigh Court of Admiralty 
logique. M. de Saulcy contributes an ‘‘ Etude sur | },,. i. lete by the story of bis later | 2Lhnsland. With the Rules of 1859, &c. By Henry Charles 
at rite > be s only to complete by the story of his later | Coote. svocl 12s. Butterworth. 
les on de yraqer tgs oi ers oy S00D= | cecay : CromweELi—The Life of Oliver Cromwell. By F. Guizot. 
ject, by the way, to which Mr, Lewin’s ingenious a aiesacs . cee | New edit cr 8vo clés. Bentley. i 
J Se s has latel : -directed ‘ his side | Messrs. HARPER AND Broruers announce @ re= | {),;ron—The Wolf Boy of China. By William Dalton. 3rd 
a ume a ately re-directed attention on this side | print of Miss Pardoe’s ‘ Life Struggle.” edit feap 8vo el 5s. E Marlborough and Co, 
the channe alicia, ,.|  THEAMERICAN PuiisuErs make free with English | DEMosTHENES—The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown. 
ON THE 16111 INST. judgment by default was pro~ | copyrights; American editors, with English titles. A| the Rey. T. K. Amold. 2nd edit 1zmo cl 4s 6¢. Riving- 
nounced at Paris, by the Tribunal of Correctional | yy, Seer agp ia ey tng Iie | emetic teal ilies Niteteain i ace 
Seas ae P Bape -_ | Welcome Guest, resembling in plan its English pro- | Drxon—The Church Catechism illustrated, in a series ot 
Police, on M. Vacherot, for the publication of his ia : : | Seriptural Examinations on its various Doctrires. By 
/ Pas? | totvpe, has been recently started in the States. ; w. h edit 18 rg ee oe ae 
recent work, “ La Démocratie.”. The unfortunate |“ Mussrs, TickNOR AND Fiexps, of Boston, have | peg rhe) Sih cee od. yeeley and Co, 
— ee to a a he gr = commenced a cheap serial publication, entitled the reacher, Brighton} Senatiien, ‘Adee pat Co ee 
a fine of a thousand franes ; the publishertoa months | aps, : Det » The # | Earu’s Cepars (The) By the Author of “Smugglers and 
: c. la fine of th : the | Library of Standard Fiction. The first number Foreste 2 vols post S8vo cl2ls. 8. Booth ‘ 
Imprisonment, and a fine of the same amount; the consists of Julia Kavanach’s * Seven Years.” eric Practical Remavks on Welt 1 Ri 
7 j Epes Ss | sists gps "Ss s. ELLACOMBE—Practice ‘remarks on Belfries and Ringers; 
printer got off with the fine. » ya: | E. H. Burner anp Co., Philadelphia, have | with an Appendix on Chiming, with illustrations. By the 
MM. Bossance er Fics, of the (Quai Voltaire, | issued a handsome work for the holidays, called ‘A |} a eae an Oak Ne mg Te eclng  | 
. -e the 2y are ne sys atic | A =p gpahy 7 ~ = Sheet Sage  « SNGLISH  CycLorpmpiA (The), a New Dictionary of Uni- 
paneer th at they ee ae ® huge amen | Gallery of Distinguished English and American versal Knowledge. Conducted by Chas. Knight. Artsand 
catalogue of French books, of not less than a thousand | poate Poets.” The fair minstrels of the States bulk Sciences, Vol. III. 4tocll’s. Bradbury and Evans 
pages. It is to be entitled “Les dix derniéres |), oly in it nents faa Ned J. Murray 
aif 1 rw ‘rancaise.’’ s em |e x ° nn " ENTON AND DAVIDSON—The Conway in the Stereoscope. Tluse 
ry ghee ep pcy -g ok — pow pa CriLps AND PETERSON have published ‘Thoughts | trated by Roger Fenton, Esq., M.A.. with Note s; Descrip- 
Q 2 i Th £ , avt “i : ) —o . ans and Reflections on the Present Condition of Europe,” eg yer er pooh ee Davidson, Esq., M.A, 
uerara, 1e¢ Volume will contain abou ; ; , . \ ‘ : . SVO Cl SUL, oiSOU. LOVEN Keeve 
entries, and will give the names of publishers, the | by Francis J. Grund, a German long resident in the | Gvssex—Lessons for the Young on the Six Days of Crea- 
hPa tet a tL oat States, and the author of a work which made some tion. By L Gaussen, D.D. With Introductory Notice by 
dates of publication of books, and closing with an | stir at the time of its publication in 1837, “The gohn Robson, D.D. 12mo el 2s 6d. (J. Constable and Co., 
index of their authors. Contrary to their usual | qmericans in their Moral, Social. and Political quae meme = Gee — wea . 
ae ka . : ai A ‘ 7 | 4 ans al, al, a 1OLDS HH! ia i ) reography, >y the Rev. J. 
ractice, eee 18 cow to - — catalogues, MM, Relations ” Goldsinith. , Improved hy the Rev. G. N. Wright. New 
ossange will issue it to subscribers, | Tae New Yor “Sartre eee edit 12mo bd 2s 6d. W. Teg 
T pd b : | HE New York “SaturpDay Press” (says an | Ggors—A Literal Translation of the Latin Text of 
» Jour . 2 2 a ds . = a. rROTIUS—A_Literé ‘ansiation of the Latir xt of Hugo 
Bs pase sea Fhe published a d ay eee American contemporary) contains a poem by Walt | — Grotius, on the ‘Truth of the Christian Religion. With Notes 
= ords another proof of the increased attention paid to Whitman, the first he has written since the publica- by the Rev. T. Ledger. 2nd edit Svo clos. (J. Keay, White- 
English literature here at present. In this one number, | 4:4) of his famous “ Leaves of Grass.” It was the | t#ven), Whittaker and Co_ 
containing sixteen quarto pages, translations of the | « ; ne Se, | Sie Seen oeeieer Bete, 
works of Douglas Jerrold and Charles Dickens occupy | 
more than half. The former consists of a complete | 
and extremely well-rendered version of the ‘ Caudle 
Lectures,” under the title of “Sous les Rideaux,” by 
M. Leroy, which runs on from week to week; the 
other is 2 sadly-mangled extract from the ‘‘ Pickwick 
Papers,” headed ‘*La Prison pour Dettes,” in which 
the famous trial of ‘‘ Bardell versus Pickwick ” is 
terribly treated, the whole of the evidence—including 
that of the immortal Sam—being omitted. I believe 
the extract is from a supposed complete translation of 
“ Pickwick,’ puplished by Hachette and Co.—Paris | 
Correspondent of a Daily Paper. 


| lected and 


— —--— | ter and his many learned assistants is a warrant for edited by James Martineau. I8imo 2s 10d el; 8s Sd roan. 


lits i insi enduring value. Nothi i Longman and Co ‘ } 
GERMANY.—A “ Cuakivarrt” has been | its intrinsic and bere f ; . thing of this ILLUSTRATED London News (The). Vol. 35—July to Dee. 
eneeeatl’ad Miata. ene ot the wails cantete of Ohta sort, to be compared with it, has ever been published; | jx59. Folcliss. Office 
iti a Mi 1 . aal a 1 Sociali a ” Ot 7 Ge '€"5 | and so evidently complete is it, that a very long period KEAN—The Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, FS. A, 
friend an oulenen sr psn noc ih ur German must elapse before anvthing further will be required. By —_ - 2 agg a edit, with two portraits. 2 vols. 
8 cal eve 3 | ° 3. aie aie wate host 8vo cl 2is. B Sse Slt ne Fiat 
A Leipzig Pusiisnen has brought out a new It is undoubtedly the standard dictionary of the | Lonpon Catalogue (The) of Periodicals, New 


. > ° | English tongue.” Transactions of Various Societies; also a List ot Metropoli- 
work in French, by the well-known Ivan Golovine— 5 & 1 









tan Printing Societies and Clubs for 1860. Royal 8vo. swd 
** Autocratie Russe,” a series of chapters on the re 1s. Longman and Co ae a4 
leading pl »na of litical d social life in | x Lonpon Journat (THe), and Weekly Record of Literature, 
eading phenomena of political and social iile in BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. Science and Art. Vol. 30 royal 4to cl 4s 6. G. Vickers 
Russia. | me MAMMA’Ss BIBLE Stoutes, tor her Little boys and Girls. 11th 

Corra has published an admirable account of | Anovut—The Roman Question. By E. About. Translated | edit, with engravings, l6mo ¢l 2s Gd plain, 3s 6d coloured. 
G land ] lapted f l ] ale from the French by H. C. Coape. 2nd edit cr 8vo el 7s 6d. Griffith and Farran 

reenland, partly a Apter rom t 1e ex iaustive Jeffs M‘CueyneE—Revival Truth, being Sermons hitherto unpub- 
Danish work of Dr. Rink. The preface is by the late | Apvenrures of Corporel Brown. By Corporal Bigsby. er | lished. by the Jate Rev Robert M. M‘Cheyne, edited by Rev 

r >: Weta * aa | s&voswd 6d. Ward and Lock Win. Reid. New edit l2mo el 3s 6d. Jas. Ni-bet and Co 

lamented Karl Ritter, who bears testimony to the | ApYE—A Review of the Crimean War to the Winter of | MEeEK—Times of Refreshing to the Church of Christ. (Sketches 
merits of the original and to the qualifications of the 18545. By Lieut.-Col. Jno. Adye. 8svocl 7s 6d. Hurst of Church History.) By the Rev Robert Meek. Fep svo cl 
translator or adapter. and Blackett 5s. Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt 
WE ARE HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE the completion (in ALLINGHAM—Day and Night Songs; and the Music Master, | Mosugm I 
















8 Institutes of Eeclesiastical History, Ancient and 





- ; a Love Poem. By William Allingham; with nine Ilustra- Modern. By James Murdock, D.D. Revised. and Supple- 
one sense) of the great work on Egypt, published | tions. New edit fep 8vo cl 6s 6d. Bell and Daldy mentary Notes added, by James Seaton Reid, D.D. New 
under the direction of the celebrated Dr. Lepsius, at | suyuases—Ornemental Alphabet, 12 pages oblong swd 6d. Rn el &s. pt cite anil ine tities 

: > > a . We a” Jufour NEW Relations, and Bachelor's Hall. By Urbin Rus. 1 vo 
the expense of the E russian Government. — This work | aren »N—Seamanship, and its Associated Duties in the Royal , _ post svo cl, 10s 6d. Westerton : 
—‘ Denkmiiler aus Egypten und -Ethiopien,” &c.— | Navy. By Lieut. A. H. Alston. Lilustrated, fep 8vo el ; NEW Testament (The)—Construed Literally and Word for 
was begun so far back as the year 1849, and contains 7s 6¢. Routledge and Co Word. By the kev Dr Giles. Vol Il. Part IIL. “Catholic 


| 
: : | ATKINSON—Walks, Talks, Travels, and Exploits of Two |  Enistles and Revelations’’ (Giles’s Keys to the Classics). 
a € > " | } , J 
altogether as many as 200 engravings, embracing | Schoolboy » Book for Boys. By the Rey. J. C. Atkinson. | _18mo swid 2s 6¢. Jas. Cornish 
maps, views, accurate representations of Egyptian | New edition, fep 8vo cl 5s. ‘Routledge and Co | Nicur Lessons from Scripture. Compiled by the Author of 

















“rintions ; & T j ' BEARD—The Confessional: a View of Romanism in its actual ~ Amy Herbert.” 16mo roan 3s. J. W. Parker and Son 
pate ENS, inscriptions, papyri, &e The editor, | Principles, Aims, and Workings, drawn up chiefly from | OGttvy—The Book of Highland Minstrelsy. By Mrs D. 
Dr. Lepsius, bas long been known os the world as the | authoritative Papal Sources. By Jno. Kk. Beard, DD. Cr | Ogilvy. With Illustrations by R. Kt. M'lau. New edition. 
greatest living Egyptologists. The friend of Hum- , 8vocl 7s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall and Co | oxmali Ato cl gilt 74 6d. t. Grifin and Co , 

NH arly dieti A + mae - | BDearp—Reasons Why Lam a Unitarian; ina Series of Letters | OUR Happy Home Union, Vol 1859. Edited by J. Erskine 
holdt and Eichhorn, he early distinguished himself by | toa Friend. By diw, Re Beard, D-D. Crvocl 2s. Simp. | _ Clarke. 12mo cl 1s 6d (Kk. Keene, Derby) Bell and Daldy 
his philological attainments, and in or about the year | kin, Marshall and Co OXENDEN—The Pathway of Safety; or, Counsel tothe 
1855 applied himself with ardour to the study of | BLacker—Brief aes of the Parishes of Booterstown ae. nef — — peenene. 

Fy eae ae 4 Ree and Donnybrook, in the County of Dublin; with an Appen- Fcap svo cloth, 2s 6d. ertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt 
hieroglyphics. Shortly afterwards he cummunicated dix, containing Notes and Annals. Ky the Rey. Beaver H. | PALEY—Notes on ‘Twenty Parish Churches in the Five-Mile 
to his friend Bunsen, both being at the time resident | Blacker, M.A. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. (Dublin: Geo. Herbert) Cirele round Peterborough, dating from before the Nor- 
in Rome, his intention of going to Egypt for the pur- | |, Bell and Daldy man Conquest to the end of the Fifteenth Century By 


“ ES i A | Book (The) of Familiar Quotations: being a Collection of | F. A. Paley, Cr 8vo cloth, sewed Is 6d. (R. Gardner, Peter- 
pose of exploring the antiquities of that mysterious | Popular Extracts and Aphorisins from the Works of the borough) Bell and Daldy 


country. Bunsen encouraged the project, and,what was | best Authors. 2nd edit fep 8vo cl 5s. Whittaker and Co | Puitip's National School Atlas, ten Maps, 4to sewed, 6 plain, 
more, with the assistance of Humboldt and Eichhorn, | Book (The) of Private Devotions. Edited by the late Rev. E, is coloured. Geo, Philip and Son 
> Bickersteth. 6th edit revised, fep 8vo cl 2s 6, Seeley and | Pi.ato—The Dialogues of Plato; Construed literally and word 


prevailed upon his Majesty of Prussia to organisea} (5 


complete scientific and antiquarian expedition to | Branazon—Soldiers and their Science. By Capt. Brabazon, 
A. Post 8vocl7s. J. W. Parker and Son 





for word. By the Rev Dr Giles. Vol 1 The Apology of 
Socrates and Crito (Giles’s Keys to the Classics). 13mo, 
Egypt, supported by all the weight of the King’s | ,,%-4 
authority, and consisting of as many as ten persons, 
at the head of whom was Lepsius. This expedition 
set out in 1842, and continued their labours during a 


space of three years: the result being a magnificent 


| sewed2s. James Cornish 
s—An Exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes. By the | I'kesent (The) State of the Marriage Law proved unscrip- 
. Charles Bridges, M.A. Cr 8vo cl 6s. Seeley and Co | tnral, and the propesed illogical. By a Philosophical In- 
Buyyax—The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan. Ilus- quirer. Svo, sewed ls. Saunders, Otley, and Co 
trated by C. A. Doyle. Fep 8vo el 3s 6/7. Hogg and Sons Pyxe's Table, showing the Value of Tithe Rent-Charges for 
Byron—Don Juan: A Poem. Ly George Lord Byron. Com- | the year 1860. By George Taylor, Esq, $vo swd ls. Shaw and 
plete. Crsyvocl5s. R. Griffin and Co \ Sons 
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By a Friend of the 


The Story of a Little Frog. 
i 16mo cl swd 


RANA: 1 
With illustrations by an Amateur. 


Family. 
1s 6d. Rell and Daldy 
REVIVAL (The): a Weekly Record of Events connected with 
the present Revival of Religion. Voll. From July 30th to 
December 31st, 1859. 4to limp cl 1s 9d. Book Society 
RickeTts—Colonel Repton’s Daughters: A Tale of Every- 
Day Life. By Caroline Ricketts, Fep 8vo cl 5s. 8. Booth 
Sampson—Christian Virtues. Bv Mrs. Theophilus Graham 
Sampson. Edited by the Rev. J. R. Major, D.D. sq cl 2s 6d. 
Bell and Daldy : 
ScHarnLE—Practical Elementary Exercises in the Art of 
Thinking: being an Introduction to’ Composition. By 
Charles Schaible. 12mo cl 3s 6d. Avlott 
ScutttEr—The Revolt of the Netherlands of Friedrich von 
Schiller. Looks 1, 2. 3, and 4: containing the German 
Text, with a literal Word for Word Translation. By H. 
Apel. (Giles’s Keys to Modern Languages.) 18mo swd 
2s 6d. James Cornish. ; 
SHEPPARD—Sunshine in the Workhouse. By Mrs. G. 
Sheppard. l2mocl2s. Jas, Nisbet and Co. 
SHERWwoop—The Lady of the Manor. By Mrs, Sherwood. 
New edit (5 vols). Vol IL. Cr 8vo cl 3s 6d. 
Wright : 2 
SLEIGH—Personal Wrongs and Legal Remedies. By W. 
Campbell Sleigh. Feap 8vo cl 2s 6d. Longman and Co. 
Srs.—Practical Tunnelling ; explaining in detail the setting 
out ofthe Works, &c., as exemplified by the particulars of 
Blechingley and Saltwood Tunnels. By Frederick Walter 
Simms. F.R.A.S. 2nd edit revised, with additional plates 
by W. Davis Haskoll. Imp &8vocl 2Is. Lockwood and Co 
SmirH—Principia Latina. A First Latin Course, Compre- 
hending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book, with Vo- 
sy William Smith, LL.D. Cr 8vo cl. 3s 6d, 


W. 








cabularies. 
J. Murray : : 
TEGET) r—-A Manual of Domestic Economy; with Hints 
on Domestic Medicine and Surgery. Prepared at the re- 





quest of the Committee of the Home and Colonial School | 


By W. B. Tegetmeier. 5th edit revised and en- 
Groombridge and Sons 
18mo bds 6d. 


Society. 
largzed, fep Svo cl 1s 6d. 
TEGG's First Book of Arithmetic. 
Tuat’s Ir; or, Plain Teaching. 
Reason Why.” &ce. The 4th Division, er 8vo cl swd, 9d. 
Houlston and Wright. 
TrcHMANN—A Practical Grammar of the German Language, 
By L. M. Tuchmann. 2nd edit fep 8vo cl $s 6d. Lockwood 


and Co 


W. Tegg 


TcrNeR—The Geographical Reading Book. Part II. The 
British Empire. 3y Thos. Turner, (Crampton and | 
Turner's Reading Series.) 16mocl 8d. Groombridge and 


Sons 
Wensrer—A Dictionary of the English Language. I 
Webster, LL.D. And Walker's Key to the Classical Pro- 


nunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. | 


Revised and enlarged by Chauncey A. Goodrich. 8th edit. 
oval 8vo cl lés. Routledge and Co 

WILurcn—Annual Supplement to Willich’s Tithe Commuta- 
tion Tables. 18690. Royal 8voswd ls. Longman and Co 

Witts—Old Leaves: gathered from “ Household Words.” 
By W. Henry Wills. 1 vol. post 8vocl 5s, Chapman and 
Hall 

Wiison—Gathered Together. Poems. 
Feap Svo el 5s. Longman and Co 

Wixrzer—First German Book for Beginners. By the Rev. 
Albert §Wintzer. 2rd edit 12mo el 3s 6d. Longman and 
Co 

Woop—Children of Other Lands: 
Children of England. By Sara Wood. 
l¢mo cl 3s 6d. Groombridge and Sons 


By William Wilson. 





some Play-Time Tales for 
Illustrated. Imp 





ESSEY’S MARKING INK.—Established 
4 jn 1838.—An intense black, unaltered by washing. See 
Dr.Ure’s testimonial at the Proprietor’s, 97, High-street, Mary- 
lebone, London. Sold at Is. per bottle by all Chemists and 
Stationers. 
et ta y r Sai 
j THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is athought often occurring to literary minds, public 
1 persons of benevolent intentions, An imme 
wnswer to the inquiry may be obtained on application 
CHARD BARRETT, 18, MARK-LANE, LONDON. 
is enabled to execute every uescription of Printing on 
advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a 
largeand choice a«sortment of Types, Steam Printing-machines 
lranlic and other Presses, and every modern improvement 
in the printing art. A Specimen-book of Tvpes. and informa- 
tion for Authors. senton application, by RICHARD BARRETT, 
13. Mark-lane, London. 


QTrOoV ES, SMOKELESS. — For Rooms, 
. Halls, Greenhouses, Harness-rooms, Churches, Yachts, 
&c., with or without a fiue. . 

CARMAN’S PATENT PORTABLE, from 12s. eaeh, in 
operation 254A, Oxford-street, Marble Arch, London. 

Fern Houses, Aquariums, Patent Locks, Fire 
Lighters, saving 40 per cent. Sinith and General Manu- 
facturer. 

New Portable Hall or Church Stove. Very small ditto, for 
Pews, Carri 


y\ ICROSCOPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
a NOVELTIES.—J. AMADIO, 7, Throgmorton-street, 
has just produced the first two of a series of minute PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAITS of LIVING CELEBRITIES, as 
Microscopic objects—CHARLES DICKENS and ALBERT 
SMITH. These minute Works of Art must be seen to be ap- 
yreciated. 
: OPINIONS OF THE PreEss.—* An invisible gallery of living 
celebrities is a lucky idea.” —Athenzum. “These infinitesimal 
gems will be much prized by every lover of the fine arts.”"— 
Jilustrated London News. “These portraits are all but in- 
visible to the naked eye, but appear with beautiful distinct- 
ness under the microscope.""—///ustrated Times, “The mi- 
croscope discloses the details of the most finished portraiture.” 
—Spectator. ‘The example we have seen is a beautiful speci- 
men ofart.”"—The Gardener's Chronicle. 

Just published, Second Edition, an Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, containing the names of 1500 microscopic ob- 
jects, post free for six stamps. 

MICROSCOPES from 10s. 6d. to 120 guineas. 
J. AMADIO’S IMPROVED COMPOUND MICRO- 
SCOPES, 2/. 2s, ; Students’, 31. 13s. 6d. 

‘Both these are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and 
are excellent of their kind, the more expensive one especially.”’ 
—Household Words, No. 345. 

GREAT EASTERN.—Microseopie Photographs of the Great 
Eastern, free on receipt of $2 stamps. MAGIC and 
PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS—a Lantern and 12 Slides, 
&s. 6¢. AMADIO’S IMPROVED PHANTASMAGORIA 
LANTERN, 32. 13s. 6¢ DISSOLVING LANTERNS and 
SLIDES in endless variety. SLIDES PAINTED TO ORDER. 

MICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S BOTANICAL MICRO- 
SCOPE, packed in mahogany case, with three powers, con- 
denser, pincers, and two slides, will show the animatcula in 
water, price 18s. 6d. 

The Field newspaper, under the gardening department, 
gives the following valuable testimony: “ It is marvellously 
cheap, and will do everything which the lover of nature can 





characters, an¢ 
134 


















Ages, WC. 


vost 





wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the open air.” — 


June 6, 1857. 
Microscopic Objects, 6s., 12s., and 18s. per dozen. 
THROGMORTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Shippers and the Trade supplied. 


Houlston and 


3v the Author of * The | 


By Noah | 


Balls and | 


BENSON'S WATCHES. 
i “Perfection of mechanism."—Morning Post. 


Gold Watches ....c.cccesssecssssssseesssereee 4 to 100 guineas, 
Silver Watches 2to 50 guineas. 








EPOSIT, ASSURANCE and DIS- 
COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or Three per Cent. at Call. 
G. H. LAW, Managef. 
Offices, 5, Cannon-street West, E.C. 





OUSES REPAIRED, Altered, Painted, 

and Papered; all kinds of Builders’ Work carried out 
in an efficient manner, and with all possible despatch, at 
Prices to be agreed upon beforehand. Estimates free.—JOHN 


’ 


SYIKES, Builder, 47, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


wn ' Ta 
OAL.—The THREE PITS COAL, nearly 
equal to the best Wallsend, delivered free, 20s. per ton. May 
be ordered of the keepers of most of the branch post-offices, 
| or by letter of Mr. HERBERT CLARKE, Coal Department, 
Great Northern Railway Station, King’s-cross, N. 


| f EAL SON’S EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS, from One Guinea to Ten Guineas ; also Goose 
Down Quilts, from $s. 6d. to 24s, List of prices and sizes sent 


| free by post. 
| if EAL SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE contains designs and prices of 150 articles 


and 
| 
| of RBED-ROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 100 Bedsteads, 
{ 
| 


and 
and prices of every description of bedding. Free by post.— 


196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 
r r y YW 
F URNITURE.—WHERE to BUY, 
WHAT to BUY.—P. and S. BEYFUS are selling the 
281. Dining-room suite, the 352. Drawing-room suite, the 267. 
tedroom suite; Bachelors’ Bedroom, 7/.; and Servants’, 4/. 
| Illustrated catalogues gratis, and free by post. ee 





riage-paid to any part of the kingdom.—P.. and 8S. BE 3, 
} 91, 93, and 95, City-road, London, 


XPICED BREAKFAST TONGUES, 73d. 


| } each, or 3s. 6d. per half-dozen. Cheddar Loaf Cheese, 
64d. and 73d. per lb. Osbourne’s Peat-sinoked Breakfast 
Bacon, 8d. per lb. by the half-side. Butters in_perfection at 





reasonable rates. A saving of 15 per cent. is effected by the 
purchaser at this establishment on all first-class provisions. 
| Packages gratis. 
| OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Osborne House, 
30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, E.C. 
| GAS FITTINGS and LAMPS of every 
I description.—The cheapest and most recherché collec- 
| tion in Europe.—F. Spark and Co., Manufacturers, London. 
Show Kooms 144. Oxford-street, W., opposite Bond-street. 
Competent Gas Fitters sent to any part of England, Esti- 
mates free. 


HE TWO GUINEA DINING-ROOM 

CHANDELIER, for three lights, to slide, with cut glasses 
complete. See this chandelier before purchasing elsewhere. 
—F. Spark and Co., Manufacturers, London. Show Rooms 
144, Oxford-street, W., opposite Bond-street. 


VUE 60s. DRAWING-ROOM CRYSTAL 
LUSTRE, richly evt and of elegant design, for three 
lights complete. Purchasers of gas fittings should inspect 
the London Show Rooms (the largest in the trade) of 
F. Spark and Co., 144, Oxford-street, W., opposite Bond- 
street. 





WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
G LENFIELD PATENT 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


5 . ~ - ’ 7 

TTIRE for the SEASON.—LAWRENCE 

+&% HYAM has to announce his preparations forthe Autumn 

and Winter. Gentlemen will now find his Stock of Garmeuts 

for immediate wear complete in every department. The pro- 

| ductions of the various manufacturers exceed, in variety of 
| design and material, all those of former years. 

|] AWRENCE HYAMS OVERCOATS, 

4 of the latest fashion, comprising the INVERNESS 

CAPE, the ALBERT, the CLARENDON, the SAC, &c., are 

made from the most suitable materials, and in the strongest 

manner. Prices 21s., 30s., 45s. Ss. 
AWRENCE HYAMS WALKING 
4 DRESS and SURTOUT COATS, sound in material and 


make, exact in fit, and fashionably designed and finished. 
: uid Dress Coats, 26s. to 60s.; Walking Coats, from 


STARCH, 

















17 + sopra : 
] AWRENCE HYAMS VESTS, in Cloth, 
4 Silks, Satins, Tweeds, &c., either for ordinary wear or 
dress purposes, faultless in design and material, varying in 
price from 4s, 6d. to 21s. 


] AWRENCE HYAMS TROUSERS, 
4 celebrated for their true and comfortable fit, made of 
the strongest and newest fabrics. Prices 10s. 6d., 12s., 148. 6d., 
17s., 218. 





CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 86, GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
WEST-END, 189 and 190, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—METALLIC PEN 

MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 
. wr 

J OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 

e to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 

tions, and the public generally that, by a novel application of 

his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
bation, and defy coipetition. Each Pen bears the impress 
of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are 
put upin the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signa- 
ture. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 

J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 

PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 

being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 

and broad points, suitable tor the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 

Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street; 96, New-strect, Birmingham; No, 

| 91, John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street 

* London. 














; and General Practitioner. 
| Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin. 











Just published, Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


GUIDE 
~ DISEAS 


to the TREATMENT ot 
ES of the SKIN. For the use of the Student 
By THOMAS HUN, F.R.GS. 





This edition has been carefully revised by the Author, and 
contains two additional chapters—* On the Vegetable Parasites 
of the Human Skin,” and * On the Doctrine of Metastasis,” 
London: T. Rictarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 
“ ig r 
ILLE COLZA OIL, for MODERATOR 
LAMPS, 4s. and 4s. 6d. per Gallon.—It being essential, in 

order to obtain brillianey of light, to have oil that is perfectly 
bright and pure, most especial care is taken by WHITMORE and 
CRADDOCK in selecting only from the finest parcels imported 
into this country, and they guarantee its delivery in precisely 
the same fine condition as when drawn from the tanks at 
Lille. Its burning qualities are unsurpassed by any known 
oil at present in use.—Delivered free of charge anywhere 
within six miles, and_by railway in casks of 25 gallons each 
and upwards, WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, the City Oi 1 
and Candle Depot, 6, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, 
E.C, Lists free. 

KEEP YOUR PREMISES FREE FROM MICE AND 

i SPARROWS. 
BARBER S POISONED WHEAT kills 
Mice and Sparrows on the spot.—In 1d., 2d., 4¢., and 8d. 
packets, with directions and testimonials. No risk nor 
damage in laying this Wheat about. Froma single packet 
hundreds of nice and ewe are found dead. Agents: 
SARCLAY and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street; W. Scrron and 
Co., Bow-churehyard; B. Yates and Co., 25, Badge-row, 
London, and sold by all Druggists, Grocers, &c., throughout 
the United Kingdom.—Barber’s Poisoned Wheat Works, 
Ipswich, removed from Eye, Suffolk. 
'L” AL? &] r 

O18 KLE’'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, a 

_ Medicine now in use among all classes of society for 
Indigestion, Bilious, Liver, and Stomach Complaints. Pre- 
pared only by JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond- 
street; and to be had of all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, at 
ls. 14d., 2s. Od., 48. 6., and 11 


NIVEN AWAY for the BENEFIT of 
NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—Mr. RAPKEY will send 

free, on receipt of two stamps (to prepay postage), the 
* Medical Friend” on the Self-Cure of Nervous Debility, Las- 
situde, Indigestion, &c. Tlustrated with Cases and means of 
Cure used in each case,—C. T, RAPKEY, Registered Surgeon, 
27, Alired-place, Bedford-square, London. 


> y Tornwrryen » 
ALVANIC INSTITUTE, 52, Euston- 
- road, N.W., late of 31, Strand.—These rooms have been 
opened under the superintendence of registered qualified 
medical men, for the legitimate application of Galvanism in 
the treatment of nervous diseases, paralysis, rheumatism, 
asthma, indigestion, &c. Hours of attendance, 12 to 5 (Sun- 
days excepted. 
Second Edition of Smetlie’s Work on Electro-Galvanism, 
price 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s, 8d. 
Ordinary Medical Attendant, Mr. J. SMELLTE, Surgeon. 
r KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
PATISTICS SHOW THAT 50,000 PER- 
s SONS annually fall vietims to Pulmonary Disorders, 
including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest. and Respiratory 
Organs. Prevention is at all times better than cure; be, 
therefore, prepared during the wet and wintry season with 
a supply of KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which pos- 
sess the virtue of averting, as well as of curing, a Cough or 
Cold; they are good alike for the voung or for the aged. Sold 
in Boxes, 1s. 13d., and Tins, 2s. 0/., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
by T. Keatine, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London. Letail by all Druggists, &e. 


' y 
| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In London and 
all large cities, where, from the multitudes congregated 
together, malaria and fogs are breathed over and over agein, 
because the coldness of the higher regions prevents its rising 
far above their heads, the blood at this season becomes more 
or less impure. The strongest and healthiest lungs are inca- 
able of producing pure arterial blood from suffocating fogs ; 
ience the sluggishness, mental and corporeal, the weariness, 
and irritability of many persons at this season of the year. 
Holloway’s Pills remove all these impurities, relieve the pul- 
monary irritation, lessen the spasmodic choking in the 
throat, restore quietude to the provoked lungs, renew their 
elasticity, and permit more oxygen to be absorbed, rendering 
respiration free and healthy. 


A BOOK ON DIET FOR INVALIDS SENT GRATIS 
THE AFFLICTED. 
- r ° 
A PERSON having been afflicted for many 
~ years with CONSUMPTIVE SYMPTOMS, nervous- 
ness, indigestion, and other distressing disorders of a very 
serious nature, and incapacitated for the pleasures or business 
of life, will send information of the treatment by which he 
became restored to perfect health, on receipt of a stamped 
directed envelope, addressed to G. E., Esq., No. 10, Regent’s 
Park-road, London. 
+ rw + 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT, HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—Dr. RUSSELL'S LIXIVENE, an 

elegantly perfumed toilet compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, «c., in two or three weeks, 
strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check greynessin 
all its stages, restore the original colour, and reproduce the 
hair in baldness, from whatever cause, and at any age. Price 
2s., sent anywhere, free by post, on receipt of 24 penny 
—, by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, Raglan-street, Kentish-town, 
zondon. 


y DH Dn = > «wer 

JUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
; WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON’S celebrated 
REMEDY has been successful in curing thousands of cases, 
and is applicable to every variety of SINGLE or DOUBLE 
kUPTURE, however bad or long-standing, in male or female 
of any age, causing no inconvenience in its use, and doing 
away with any further necessity for wearing trusses, &c. Sent 
post free, on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps or post-office 
order, by Dr. RALPH THOMSON, 28, Clarence-road, Kentish- 
town, London.—Attendance daily, except Sunday, from 11 till 
12 o'clock. An explanatory book and testimonials sent, post 
free, for six penny stamps. 

JOBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for 

making quickly, and at small cost, superior Barley 
Water; recoinmended as a summer drink, cooling in fevers, or 
~ irae nursing, and eminently nutritious as Infants’ 

‘ood. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS, the most esteemed and 
best known preparation for making pure gruel; persons of 
weak digestion or constipative habit would derive benefit from 
its use. 

ROBINSON’S PURE SCOTCH OATMEAL, for Porridge 
and Oatcake. The analysis of oatmeal proves it to be a 
strengthening food, and from its blood and bone making 
principle is especially recommended for youth._ROBINSON, 
BELLVILLE, and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion- 
street, Holborn. Established 1764. 
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WHE no LONGER an EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY.—South African Port, Sherry, &c., 20s. per 
dozen; 2 samples, 12 stamps; Colonial Brandy, lis. and 


18s. 6d. per Gallon. 
“TI find your wines 
Letheby, M.D., London Hospital. 
ANDREW and HUGHES, 27, Crutched-friars, Mark-lane. 


ure and unadulterated.""— Henry 





AU-DE-VIE. — This _ pure 


upon analysis, to be peculiarly free from acidity, and ve 
superior to recent importationsof veritable Cognac. In Frene 


bottles, 34s. per doz.; or securely packed in a case for the 


country, 35s. 
Henry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 
‘To be obtained only at their Distillery. 


Fer OPEAN AND COLONIAL 


WINE COMPANY, 122, PALL-MALL, 8. W. 


The above Company has been formed for the purpose of 


supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private Families with 
P WINES of the highest character, at a saving of at 
least 30 per cent. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY. +..208, and 24s. per doz. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PORT +208, and 248, yy 

The finest ever introduced to this country. 

ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY ......ccccccccseorsoereeB2So ag 

A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT (Ten yearsin the wood) 42s. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE ......388 
Eqnai to that usually charged 60s. per dozen. 
St. JULIENCLARET (pure & without acidity) 28s. ” 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY.........0000006..528, and 608, " 
Bottles and Packages wmcluded. 

Delivered free to any London railway station. Terms, cash 
or reference, Country orders to be accompanied with a remit- 
tance. Price Lists sent free on application. 

WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 











NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 
OUTH AFRICAN WINES, 
At 20s. and 24s. per doz. bottles included, 

The consumption of which has now reached 420,000 doz. per 
annum (** Vide Board of Trade returns"’), 

A case containing four samples, sealed and labelled, will be 
forwarded on receipt of 30 postage stamps, viz.— 

Half-pint bottle of best South African Sherry. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Port. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Maderia. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Amontillado. 
Bottles and Case included. 
COLONIAL BRANDY, very superior, 15s. per gallon. 
BEST GIN, full strength, Lls. 3¢. per gallon. 
Price lists tree on application. 
Address—MR. ANTHONY BROUGH, Wine and Spirit 
Importer, 29, Strand, London, W.C. 
HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PIIILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8c, 2s. 10d., , and 48.; rich 
Sonchong, 3s. od., 3s. 10d., and 4s, Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 
1s. 3d., 1s. 4d., “1s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. 

Tea arid Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. <A price cnrrent 
ree. ugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles ofthe City, Pe muse 

ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 

StronG, Ricw, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahighprice. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per lb., in Packets. 
PURSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 11‘ i SLPHINSTONE, 227, 








heapside ; 






Regent-st.; Govurp, 198, Oxf t.; WOLFE, 75, St. Paul’s; 
Fortescte, Bayswater: Briss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 
bury-park ; n-town; JoHNsToN, Charing- 


; WEBSTER, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hackney; DELL, 
and: BALLARD, Hammersmith: GALLoway, Islington; 
NG, Kentish-town and Pimiico; Lucas, Bridge-st., West- 
minster; PEGG, Notting-hill; McCAsn, Stratford; Rem, Rus- 
sell-square; Dopson, 98, Blackman-st.; Hornrman’s Agents 
inevery town. 


P mma DQ . y 

VENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment 
of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and 
General Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments 
and two sets of bars, 3/. 15s. to 33/7. 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s. to 5/. 12s.; steel fenders, 2/. 15s, to 111. ; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; chimney-pieces, 

from lJ. 8s. to 80/.; fire-irons, from Ys. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s, 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


radiating hearth plates. 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 


- WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 


in this country. 
Bedsteads from ...... 














12s. 6¢. to £20 Os. each 
Shower Baths, fro 8s. Od. to 6 Os. each 
Lamps (Moderateur), «. 6s. 0d. to 7 7s. each 

(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure ColZa Oil.........csccccccrcsssseereree 48, Od. per gallon. 


ra] - p 
ISH COVERS and HOT WATER 
DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns, Tin dish covers, 
7s. 6d. the set of six; block tin, 12s, 3d. to 27s. the set of six; 
elegant modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 62s. 62. the set. Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 3/. 11s. to 8/. 8s. 
the set; Sheffield plated, 107. to 16. 10s. the set; block tin hot 
water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 
metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, 112. 11s, 


xa) T 

\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
geo of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish-covers 
and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
ieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns aud 











Xettles, Tea-trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 
Furniture, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen large 
Show-rooms at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, and 3, New- 
Man-street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London. 

Established 1820, 


PALE 


BRANDY, though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. neatly printed, price 1s. 


MACAULAY 


THE HISTORIAN, STATESMAN, AND ESSAYIST: 
ANECDOTES 


LIFE AND LITERARY LABOURS; 


EARLY AND UNKNOWN WRITINGS. 


*,* Also a fine paper edition, cloth, neat, with a PHoroGRAPHIC PorTRAIT (the only one known to have been 
taken) by MAULL and POLYBLANK, price 2s. 6d. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 





Introduction:—Antiquity of the custom, its meaning, 
beauty, associations. 

How to fabricate Wreaths, Wall-devices, Screen-work, 
Texts, Banners, &c. 

How to Plan the Decorations of the Lych Gate, 


CHRISTMAS DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 


Now ready, price 3s., demy 8vo., bound in cloth and gilt lettered, 


hristmas Decoration of Chuvehes. 


With Numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 


By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., 


Hon. Sec. of the Essex Archeological Society ; Author of “ An Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration,” &e. 


CONTENTS: 


Churchyard Cross, Porch, Piers and Arches, Door, 
and Windows, Wall-spaces, Screens, Reredos, Stan- 
dards and Corone, Pulpit, Font, Communion Tables 


&e. 
Conclusion. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 





tics in regard to the education, preferments, and author- 
ship of the clergy could only have been got together at 
costly expense and trouble. 


EVENING HERALD.—This annual has nowassumed 
a position which renders it indispensable to all who re- 
quire information as tothe personnel of the C 
There is every mark of scrupulous care in the compilation 
of this standard book of reference. 
Church and the press are due to the compilers of a work 
which is of enduring value, being in continual progress 
of correction for an annual issue. 

THE MORNING ADVERTISER.—The amount and 
variety of the information it contains, considering the 
price at which it is published, must excite the agreeable 
surprise of the purchasers of the book. J 
indeed a singlefact of interest connected with the present 
possession of places in the Establishment which will not 
be found inthe Clerical Directory. Asa work of refer- 
ence it is one of great value. 

THE DAILY NEWS.—This is a biographical dic- 
tionary of the Episcopal clergy of our day. It contains 
the names of 17,500 deacons, priests, and bishops, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, with a considerable body 
of information respecting them. 

THE MORNING POST.—‘ Crockford ”’ is a work of 
onsiderable dimensions, compiled on the plan of a bio- 
graphical dictionary of the clergy of the Established 
Church. . . . It bearson the face of it evidence that much 
care,has been taken in its compilation. 


— 


. SURNAME and CHRISTIAN NAME, in full, of 


real Address and Post-town. 


I 


= 


with the dates of the Scholarships, Exhibitions, 


as all Academical Honours, Prizes, and Degrees. 

HOLY ORDERS: the Year when obtained, with 

the Diocese and name of the Ordinating Bishop. 

. PREFERMENTS and APPOINTMENTS held by 
each Clergyman, from the youngest Curate to the 
Primate of all England, with the date of Appoint- 
ment, Name and Address of Patron, and amount | 
of Stipend. (Innumerous instances the whole of 
a Clergyman’s past Appointments are also regis- 
tered.) 

V. BENEFICES: Description of all Ecclesiastical 

Benetices, with their Post-towns, Diocese, Name 

and Address of Patron, Amount of Tithe, Acreage 

of Glebe, Augmentations, Endowment, Glebe 


lil. 


— 
a 
+ i 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


hurch. ... | 


The thanks of the | 


There is scarcely | 


RECENT OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1860. 


THE GUARDIAN.—Such a mass of factsandstatis- | THE PUBLISHER'S CIRCULAR.—Crock/ford’s 


| Clerical Directory for 1860 is really a valuable work; and 
is as superior to our old friend the “ Clergy List ’’ asthe 
| ** Post-office Directory” was to its forerunner ‘* Robson.”’ 

. . . « For correctness and careful compilation the 
| present work leaves far behind all previous diree- 
| tories. The book forms a biographical key to about 
| 18,000 names. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 
—This book is a curiosity. We suppose no single volume 
| contains so large a collection of facts. Here are nearly 

800 pages of close print, with abbreviations for economy 

of space, and each page contains absolutely scores of facts 

‘relating to the Clergy and the Church,” all so well 

arranged, that one can turn, without trouble or confu- 
sion, to the very thing one wants to know. It would 
| be no slight thing to get together a bare list like this ; 
but this is the least part of the work, for to each name 
is added address, school, college, dates of degrees and 
| ordination, ordaining bishop, past and present appoint- 
| ments, with value and statistical information, and, finally, 
| literary publications. We believe that a wonderful amount 
| of accuracy has been secured, considering the enormous 
| massto be dealt with. A work like this, manifesting so 
large an amount of labour and of energy and spirit, ought 
to command the warm support of the public, especially 
| of all who are in any way connected with the clergy. It 
is an annual publication, of course; and, although it isa 
wonderful work in its infantine state, we doubt not that 


| the mind which planned it will strike out improvements 
| in future. 


| 


every Clergyman in England and Wales, with the | 


. The COLLEGE or PUBLIC SCHOOL and UNI- | 
VERSITY of which each is or has been a Member, | 


Fellowships, and Tutorships held by each, as well | 


May be had by order of any Bookseller, or a copy, bound in cloth boards, sent in return for 
Clerical Journal and Directory Offices, 


CONTENTS OF THE CLERICAL DIRECTORY: 


House or Rectory, gross J alue to the Beneficed, 
and amount of population 

VI. EPISCOPAL and PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
—such as Surrogate, Inspector of Schools, 
Rural Dean, Justice of the Peace, Master of 
an Endowed or Public School—are added in 
each instance. 

VII. DIGNITIES HELD by CLERGYMEN—such 
as Bishop, Dean, Chapter, Canon, Archdeacon, 
Prebend, with the date and yearly value of each 
Appointment—are likewise noted. 

VUL BOOKS WRITTEN or EDITED by Clergy- 
men are described in each instance, with all 
particulars as to Title, Size, Publisher, date of 
Publication, and Price. 

IX. REFERENCE to Livings, Benefices, and Ap- 
pointments is rendered perfectly easy by means 
of a separate and ample Index. 

X. COMPLETE LISTS of the Clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, and the Scotch 
Episcopal Church. 


12s. by 
19, Wellington-street North, 








SPECIMEN PAGES WILL BE SUPPLIED GRATIS ON APPLICATION 
LETTER OR OTHERWISE. 


BY 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





One Volume, imperial 4to. half-morocco, gilt edges, 4/. 10s. 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS 


OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY : 


An Extensive Series of Maps, embracing the most recent Discoveries, and the latest Political Divisions of Territory 
in all parts of the World. Compiled from the most reliable sources, Home and Foreign, under the supervision of 
Ww. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., Editor of “The I.uperial Gazetteer. 

In fulness and accuracy of information, largeness of scale, and clearness of engraving, this Atlas wili compare 
favourably with the most costly works of the kind extant. It is portable, and can be consulted with ease, its size 
being, when closed, 15 inches by 12 inches. The Maps are printed on paper measuring 22 inches by 15, and carefully 
coloured, The Series extends to Seventy-eight such Sheets, comprising above One Hundred different Maps, and 
leaves no portion of the earth’s surface unsatisfactorily illustrated. 

A very full GENERAL INDEX, embracing considerably above 120,000 Names, is in progress. 


Two large Volumes, 2670 pages, imperial Svo. cloth, 41. 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 
A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 


PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, STATISTICAL. and DESCRIPTIVE; including comprehensive Accounts of the 
Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, \ alleys, &e. in the W orld. 
Edited by W.G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S._ Illustrated by nearly SEVEN HUNDRED and FIFTY 
ENGRAVINGS, printed in the text, comprising Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. 

“This excellent book of reference . All the | than we should have thought practicable in so compre- 
articles we have examined—whether long or short— | hensive a work.” —Athenwum. 
exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail | 


Two large Volumes, 2386 pages, imperial Svo. cloth, 


4l.; or, including the SUPPLEMENT, 41. 17s. 6d. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


vee 


Adapte 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC ; 


d to the Present State of Literature, Science, and Art; on the basis of Webster's English Dictionary ; with | 
the addition of many Thousand Words and Phrases. Comprising all Words purely English, and the principal and | 


most generally used Technical and Scientific Terms, together with their Etymologies and their Pronunciation. 


Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 

“Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the Best English 
Dictionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state of 
knowledge permitte’, has made some approach towards 
perfection. We scarcely need say, that the work has 
our cordial commendation.” — British Quarterly Re- 
view. . _ 

“ Tt will be seen that the plan of this vast undertaking 
is of a magnitude befitting a work which, to realise its 








< 


Illustrated by upwards of Two Thousand Engravings on Wood. 


aim, ought to supersede all existing authorities. We 
have examined it attentively, and can report most 
favourably of its execution. Great vigilance has been 
exercised in keeping clear of doubtful or unnecessary 
speculations ; the explanations are clear, sound, and 
full; the examples judiciously selected; and extensive 
learning is displayed in the department of etymology.” 
—Allas. 


One Volume, imperial Svo. cloth, 20s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, | 


Containing an extensive collection of Words, 


Terms, and Phrases, in the various departments of Literature, | 


Science, and Art, together with numerous Obsolete, Obsolescent, and Scottish Words, found in Chaucer, Spenser, 


Shakespeare, and Scott, not included in previous English Dictionaries. 


by 350 Engravings on Wood. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D.  Llustrated 


The number of additional words, including additional significations to words already given, amounts to nearly 
Twenty Thousand. 


“The ‘Imperial 
rence. ’— Literary ( 


To be completed in Four Volumes, super-royal 8vo., Vols. I. to III. now ready, price 20s. each, 


A COMPREHENSIVE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


CIVIL AND MILITARY, RELIGIOUS, INTELLECTUAL, AND SOCIAL; OUR FARM CROPS: being a Popular 


From the Ear 
Rev. THOMAS THOMSON. 


iest Period to the Close of the Russian War. 
Illustrated by above 1000 Engravings on Wood and Steel. 


By CHARLES MACFARLANE and the 


The Engraving: are prepared specially for this Work, and comprise Illustrations of Dwellings, Shipping, 





Armour, Dress, 
> 







1e on Steel. 

t deserves the encouragement both of the press and 
the public. Absence of prejudice and thorough intelli- 
gence of the characteristics of the periods pre-eminently 
distinguish the publication. It will rise, therefore, and 
deservedly, to as high a reputation for its ability as a 





fanners and Customs, &c.; Views of Historical Sites, Buildings, and Monuments; Maps and 
of Battles, Towns, &c.; Portraits of Illustrious Persons; and a Frontispiece and Vignette Title to each | 


work of intellect, as it will achieve extensive popularity 
for its marvellous combination of embellishment, re- 
search, and economy.”’—Court Circular. 

“This ought emphatically to be entitled the Family 
History of England.”’—Morning Herald. 


Publishing in Parts, 2s. each, to be completed in 3 vols. super-royal 8vo., Vol. I. nearly ready, 


A COMPREHENSIVE 


HISTORY 


OF INDIA, 


CIVIL, MILITARY, AND SOCIAL: 


From the first Landing of the English to the Suppression of the Sepoy Revo!t; including an outline of the early 


History of Hindoostan. 


By HENRY BEVERIDGE, Esq., Advocate. 


Illustrated by above Five Hundred 


Engravings, Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c., on Wood and Steel. 


« The accuracy and finish of the maps and engravings, 
and the great care with which manifestly all the records 
of our Indian conquests have been searched, render this 
a most valuable addition to the history of our colonial 
empire.” —John Bull, 

» It is impossible to speak too highly of this admirable 


work. The more we see of it the more we are convinced 
that the favourable opinions expressed bv the press in 
general on its first appearance will be fully justitied by 
the result, and that this will prove, when complete, one 


of those rare books that claim a position in every 


library.” —Cheltenham Journal. 





|THE BOOK of ECCLESIASTES: its 

Meaning and its Lessons. By the Rev. ROBERT 
BUCHANAN, D.D. Just out. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ For learned as well as unlearned readers the most service- 

able contribution yet made in our language, for enabling 

| them intelligently to read the meaning, and rightly to profit 


by the lessons, of Ecclesiastes.”"—Scofttish Guardian. 
NOTES of a CLERICAL FURLOUGH, 
spent chiefly in the HOLY LAND. By the Rev. 
| 

| 


ROBERT BUCHANAN, D.D. Illustrated with 
Maps. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ Every reader of the Bible, and especially every expounder 
of it, will find here a most interesting commentary, and an 
| invaluable help.” —/atriot. 
|LADIES of the REFORMATION: 
| England, Scotland, and the Netherlands. Memoirs 
| of Distinguished Female Characters belonging to the 
Period of the Reformation. By the Rev. JAMES 
ANDERSON Numerous fine Engravings. Small 
4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. ; morocco extra, antique, 21s. 
| 2 . . * vr 
LADIES of the REFORMATION: 

Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain. 
| Memoirs of Distinguished Female Characters belong- 
ing to the Period of the Reformation. By the Rev. 
JAMES ANDERSON. Numerous fine Engravings. 
Small 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. ; mor. extra, antique, 21s. 
“Here we have a book which in interest and excitement 
matches fiction, while its historical truth is a foundation on 
which the judgment can rest satistied.”"—vangelical Ma- 
| Jaze, 
| ral AT Sa . 
| LADIES of the COVENANT. Memoirs 
of Distinguished Scottish Female Characters, em- 
bracing the Period of the Covenant and Persecution. 
By the Rev. JAMES ANDERSON. Numerous 
Engravings. Cloth, 7s. 6d.; calf antique, 14s. 
THE SHEEPFOLD and the COMMON; 
or, Within and Without. Tales and Sketches illus- 
trating the Power of Evangelical Religion, and the 
Yernicious Tendency of the Heresies and Errors of 
the day. Numerous Engravings, 2 vols. square Svo. 
cloth, Lés. 


THE ISRAEL of the ALPS: a Complete 
History of the Vaudois of Piedmont (or Waldenses) 
| and their Colonies. Prepared in great part from 
| unpublished documents. By ALEXIS MUSTON, 
D.D. Maps and Views of the Waldensian Valleys, 
| &e., on Steel. Unabridged Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 
| cloth, 18s. 
| “Dr. Muston’s labours must have been prodigious. His 
zeal, industry. conscientiousness, and minuteness are above 
| all praise, and it is impossible to withhold warm sympathy 
from the patriotism which has led him—hiimself a Vaudois—to 
bestow so much pains on the annals of his people.”"—Literary 
| Gazette, 
THE POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA; 
or, Conversations-Lexicon: being a General Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, Biography, 
| History, and Politics ; with Preliminary Dissertations 
by Distinguished Writers. Illustrated by 154 Steel 
Engravings, 14 Coloured Maps, and numerous En- 
gravings on Wood. New and Revised Edition, now 
| publishing. To be completed in Fourteen Divisions, 
super-royal 8vo. 10s. each, of which Eight are now 
ready. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





Dictionary,’ with its ‘Supplement,’ ought to be found in every library of books of refe- | MORTON’S CYCLOP-ZEDIA of AGRI- 
rictte, 


CULTURE, PRACTICAL, and SCIENTIFIC; in 
which the Theory, the Art, and the Business of 
Farming, in all their Departments, are thoroughly 
and practically treated. By upwards of Fifty of the 
most Eminent Farmers, Land Agents, and Scientific 
Men of the day. Above 180 Illustrative Figures on 
Wood and Steel. Two large Volumes, super-royal 
8vo. 2250 pages, cloth, 3/. 15s. 


Scientific’ Description of the Cultivation, Chemistry, 
Diseases and Remedies, &c., of our different Crops, 
worked up to the high farming of the present day. 
By JOHN WILSON, F.R.S.E., Professor of Agri- 
culture in the University of Edinburgh. In Parts, Ls. 
each, with Engravings. To be completed in Twelve 
Parts, each Part complete in itself. 

FARM INSECTS: being the Natural 
History and Economy of the Insects injurious to the 
Field Crops in Great Britain and Ireland, and also 
those which infest Barns and Granaries; with Sug- 
gestions for their Destruction, or the Prevention of 
their Ravages. By JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S., &c. &e. 
Illustrated with many Hundred Figures, Plain and 
Coloured. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 30s. 

““* Farm Insects’ is not only instructive as an entomolo- 
gical inquiry, but is singularly practical as an agricultural 
guide. No Farmer of any mark or importance ought to be 
without it; and those who avail themselves of its suggestions 
will be amply repaid for the outlay they make to obtain it.”— 


Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT, 
PRACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC: a Guide to the 
Formation and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, 
and Flower Garden, and the Cultivation and Manage- 
ment of Conservatory, Greenhouse, and Hothouse 
Plants. With a Copious Calendar of Gardening 
Operations. By ROBERT THOMPSON, Superin- 
tendent of the Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chis- 
wick. Illustrated with beautifully Coloured Engrav- 
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